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The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  factors  of  collegiate  environments,  in 
particular  policy  and  organizational  climate  factors,  that  enhanced  or  detracted  from  job 
satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  in  public  community  colleges  of  North  Central 
Florida.  This  study  investigated  the  relationship  between  policies  and  organizational 
climate  factors  as  they  impact  job  satisfaction  of  part-time  faculty  in  each  participating 
college.  The  study  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  there  were  relationships  among 
the  seven  organizational  climate  factors  and  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  for  part- 
time/adjunct  facuhy  members  when  controlling  for  gender,  ethnicity,  years  of  service, 
hours  taught,  academic  degree,  employment  status,  marital  status,  age,  and  administrative 
responsibilities. 

Data  were  obtained  from  part-time/adjunct  faculty  using  two  tools.  The  first  was 
based  on  an  interview  of  human  resource  directors  who  responded  to  a  list  of  nine 
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questions  on  policy  and  employment  practices  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  employed  at 
their  respective  colleges.  This  was  instrumental  in  determining  the  policies  and  guidelines 
for  the  employment  of  part-time  faculty  as  it  relates  to  organizational  climate  of  the 
employing  institution.  It  was  also  important  in  determining  the  best  method  to  distribute 
the  second  tool,  a  survey. 

As  self-reported  by  human  resource  directors  or  their  representatives,  the  five 
North  Florida  public  community  colleges  employed  a  total  of  939  part-time/adjunct 
facuhy  members  for  the  2003  fall  semester.  Upon  the  advice  and  direction  of  each 
college's  human  resource  director,  department  chairs  distributed  667  surveys  to  the  part- 
time  facuhy  employed  at  the  time  of  survey  distribution.  Of  the  667  surveys  distributed, 
224  were  returned  or  a  32.5%  response  rate.  All  were  used  for  this  study.  Results  of  the 
self-reported  study  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  respondents  were  Caucasians,  were 
female,  between  the  ages  of  45-64  years  (60%)  and  were  married  (66%).  The  majority  of 
the  respondents  held  a  master's  degree  (55.7%)  with  the  Ph.D.  degree  attained  by  20. 1% 
of  the  respondents.  Length  of  service  at  the  position  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  member 
ranged  from  60%  of  respondents  working  at  their  respective  community  colleges  for  3 
years  or  less  to  19%  employed  for  4  to  6  years  and  21%  for  7  years  or  more.  Of  the  182 
participants  who  responded  to  having  heaUh  care  coverage,  1 70  self-reported  that  they 
were  insured.  However,  the  avenues  for  attaining  health  insurance  coverage  varied  from 
retirement  paying  for  the  coverage  to  personal  payment  to  another  employment  source. 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  measures  of  organizational  climate 
and  measures  of  job  satisfaction  revealed  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members'  overall 
satisfaction  with  their  position  was  moderately  high  and  significantly  related  to  the 


department's  evaluation  procedures,  opportunities  for  promotion,  and  regard  for  personal 
concern.  Part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  reported  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  in 
the  areas  of  regard  for  personal  concern  and  professional  development  with  the  lowest 
level  of  satisfaction  in  the  areas  of  promotion  and  political  climate.  In  addition,  this  group 
reported  that  of  the  nine  job  satisfaction  variables  that  were  examined,  the  most  important 
factors  were  relationships  with  peers,  supervisors,  and  subordinates  and  with  professional 
effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Increased  reliance  on  part-time  faculty  in  higher  education,  in  particular  at  public 
community  colleges,  generated  considerable  interest  in  and  concern  regarding  the  role  of 
part-time  instructors,  the  rules  that  govern  them,  and  their  satisfaction  with  this  role.  Job 
satisfaction  was  largely  determined  by  an  organization's  ability  to  satisfy  the  needs, 
values  and  expectations  of  its  employees  (Glick,  1992).  Many  institutions  of  higher 
education  investigated  fair  employment  policies  and  practices  for  part-time  faculty 
members  as  recognition  of  this  group's  value  as  a  human  resource  (Thompson,  1995). 
Others  established  institutional  policies  to  prohibit  the  overuse  and  misuse  of  part-time 
faculty  (Feldman  &  Tumey,  2001).  State  governments  created  and  implemented  policies 
on  adjunct  faculty  as  a  reaction  to  the  increasing  number  of  part-time  instructors  in  higher 
education,  a  number  that  nearly  doubled  from  early  1970  to  today  (Balch,  1999).  These 
laws  and  policies  included  limitations  on  the  number  of  hours  a  part-time  instructor  of 
higher  education  could  teach  per  semester  and  per  year  while  also  establishing  parameters 
for  responsibilities  outside  of  the  classroom,  compensation,  educational  and  degree 
requirements,  certifications  and  licenses,  and  retirement  and  other  limited  benefits 
(Sheeks,  1998).  However,  most  efforts  to  develop  policies  or  laws  were  not  proactive 
(Corley,  1988),  and  not  all  states  acknowledged  the  need  to  enact  such  laws  governing 
the  employment  of  part-time  instructors  in  higher  education.  Florida  was  one  such  state 
(FLDOE,  1998). 
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As  late  as  2003,  Florida  had  had  no  state  law  or  statute  delineating  the  regulation 
and  treatment  of  part-time  faculty  in  public  higher  education.  Unlike  Illinois,  Texas,  and 
California  where  state  law  restricts  the  number  of  hours  per  semester  and  per  year  a  part- 
time  instructor  worked  at  a  single  public  conmiunity  college,  Florida  did  not  mandate 
these  restrictions  (McConnel,  1993).  Therefore,  each  of  Florida's  public  community 
colleges,  the  educational  institutions  with  the  highest  number  of  adjunct  faculty, 
developed  their  own  strategic  plan  for  hiring,  training,  evaluating,  rewarding  and 
terminating  its  part-time  facuhy.  The  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Florida  Board  of  Education,  expressed  that  "there  shall  continue  to  be 
maximum  local  autonomy  in  the  governance  and  operation  of  individual  community 
colleges"  (Florida  Department  of  Education  {FLDOE},  1998).  The  creation  of  policies 
for  adjunct  faculty  fell  under  this  open  legal  framework. 

In  2003,  Florida  had  28  public  community  colleges  serving  67  counties.  Many  of 
these  counties  were  predominately  metropolitan  areas  while  others  were  rural  and 
agrarian.  Most  had  a  mixture  of  urban,  metropolitan,  and  rural/agrarian  constituents  with 
widely  varying  values,  business  industries  and  interests,  and  ethnic  and  cultural 
diversities.  The  characteristics  of  each  community  defined  a  college's  direction,  its 
mission,  and  the  programs  it  offered,  and  ultimately  the  mixture  of  faculty  needed  to 
implement  these  programs.  In  2000-2001,  there  were  22,200  facuhy  members  in  the 
Florida  public  community  college  system.  Of  the  22,200  facuhy,  4,951  were  full-time 
and  15,249  were  part-time  faculty  members,  a  three-to-one  ratio  of  part-time  to  full-time 
instructors.  (Florida  Community  Colleges  System  {FLCCS},  2003). 
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Nationally,  higher  education  facuhy  numbers  grew  from  675,000  in  1979  to 
1,028,000  in  1999,  a  52.3  percent  increase.  During  this  same  period,  full-time  faculty 
grew  from  445,500  to  585,960  or  a  31.5%  increase  in  head-count,  and  for  part-time 
faculty  229,500  to  442,040  or  a  92.6%  increase  (Chronicle  for  Higher  Education  {CHE}, 
2003).  According  to  Balch  (1999),  it  was  difficuh  to  understand  how  a  major  corporation 
or  agency  could  function  with  as  high  a  percentage  of  part-time  professionals  as  utilized 
in  the  American  higher  education  system.  Part-time  faculty  members  were  not  a  short- 
term,  casual  labor  force  as  some  researchers  originally  thought  but  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  educational  delivery  system  of  each  institution  (Baldwin  &  Chronister,  1996). 
Maitland  (1996)  reported  that  the  average  part-time  faculty  member  was  employed  at  the 
same  institution  for  5.4  years  and  taught  1 .8  courses  per  semester.  This  was  over  the  4.7 
years  average  tenure  nationwide  of  workers  at  their  current  jobs. 

Historically,  part-time  faculty  were  expected  to  fulfill  and  follow  the  policies  and 
guidelines  established  for  full-time  faculty,  with  exceptions  in  pay  and  benefits  (Burgan, 
Weisbach  &  Lowry,  1999).  During  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  part-time  instructors 
were  few  in  number  and  typically  leaders  and  business  executives  working  within  the 
community  who  satisfied  the  academic  standards  required  of  fiall-time  facuhy  members. 
They  were  perceived  as  a  small  group  of  prestigious  individuals  who  taught  a  course  on  a 
topic  in  which  they  were  considered  leaders,  innovators,  or  experts.  Their  employment 
was  more  of  a  contribution  to  the  college  and  to  the  community  than  for  personal 
financial  gain  (Gappa  &  Leslie,  1993).  Not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  20*  century  did 
part-time  faculty  outnumber  full-time  faculty  and  were  more  heterogeneous  in  their  skills. 
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expertise,  training  and  reasons  for  accepting  part-time  employment  at  a  community 
college  (Sommer,  1994). 

At  the  end  of  the  20*  century  and  into  the  21'',  the  number  of  adjunct  faculty 
employed  at  public  community  colleges  became  prolific  (Conley,  McLaughlin,  & 
Thomas,  2003).  Community  colleges  reported  a  60/40  percent  ratio  of  full-time  faculty 
teaching  load  to  part-time  facuhy  teaching  load  as  an  acceptable  and  reasonable  figure 
with  some  departments  within  a  college  as  high  as  a  75/25  percent  ratio  (Nelson,  1997). 
The  majority  of  teaching  positions  available  in  public  community  colleges  was  part-time. 
The  positions  were  temporary  assignments  with  short-term  contracts  that  usually  began 
and  ended  with  each  semester,  and  were  non-tenure  earning  that  offered  a  stipend  per 
course  taught  (Lee,  1997).  Reasons  for  professional  educators  to  accept  part-time 
employment  were  as  diverse  as  the  populations  each  community  college  served  (Evans, 
Hagedom  &  Wood,  1990).  Some  part-time  faculty  found  that  the  shifts  in  professional 
lifestyles,  such  as  long  work  hours,  travel,  extracurricular  responsibilities,  continuing 
education,  hindered  a  full-time  commitment  to  a  teaching  position  (Bianco-Mathis  & 
Chalofsky,  1996).  Others  found  that  full-time  employment  was  not  compatible  with 
family  responsibilities.  Therefore  a  part-time  position  was  welcomed  for  professionals 
who  had  strong  family  commitments,  were  community-bound,  or  had  other  employment 
responsibilities  (Bums,  1992).  Others  discovered  that  the  only  positions  available  for 
teaching  in  higher  education  within  a  community  college  district  were  part-time  when  a 
full-time  position  was  desired  (Balch,  1999;  Gappa,  1993).  According  to  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  (AAUP,  2001),  higher  education,  particularly 
community  colleges  where  temporary  appointments  outnumbered  permanent  positions, 
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faced  a  crisis  by  allowing  the  employment  of  professionals  lacking  even  the  most  modest 
of  protections.  These  protections  were  health,  academic  freedom,  contract  security,  and 
financial  stability. 

The  challenge  for  administrators  was  to  develop  policies  into  a  strategic  plan  that 
articulated  the  role  part-time  faculty  played  in  the  overall  mission  of  the  college  (Balch, 
1999).  According  to  Thompson  (1995),  the  most  successful  adjunct  development 
programs  were  those  that  had  the  commitment  and  participation  of  the  college 
administration  and  of  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  to  help  integrate  adjuncts  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  college.  This  required  centralized  policies  and  procedures  to  ensure 
fairness  in  recruitment  and  hiring,  workload  expectations,  campus  community 
involvement,  governance  issues,  compensation,  benefits  and  rewards  (Roueche,  1996). 

In  organizations,  the  creation,  implementation  and  enforcement  of  policies  and 
procedures  formed  patterns  of  organizational  life  and  influenced  the  development  of  an 
organizational  culture  and  an  organizational  climate  (Click,  1992).  Organizational 
climate  was  often  referenced  as  a  company's  personality  or  its  emotional  atmosphere 
(Oncken,  1978).  This  climate,  as  described  by  Peterson  and  White  (1992),  was  "the 
current,  common  patterns  of  important  dimensions  of  organizational  life  or  its  members' 
perceptions  of  and  attitudes  toward  them"  (p.  181).  Organizational  climate  was  the  resuh 
of  shared  patterns  of  meanings  among  individuals  about  the  major  characteristics  of  an 
organization  (Chappell,  1995).  For  higher  education,  Deas  (1994)  described  climate  in 
more  positive  terms  as  "  a  collection  of  intangibles  that  support  and  encourage  all  the 
players  to  work  toward  a  common  goal — learning"  (p. 44). 
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An  earlier  review  of  literature  provided  few  studies  on  organizational  climate  and 
their  relationship  to  job  satisfaction  in  higher  education  (Levy,  1989).  Recently,  Chappell 
(1995),  DiMichelle  (1998),  Evans  (1996),  Gratto  (2001),  Kellerman  (1996),  and  Palmer 
(1995)  addressed  factors  associated  with  job  satisfaction  and  organization  climate  in  a 
collegiate  setting.  Each  researcher  targeted  employees  in  administrative  or  leadership 
roles.  Chappell  (1995),  Palmer  (1995),  DeMichelle  (1998)  and  Gratto  (2001)  studied 
institutional  characteristics  that  contributed  to  organizational  climate  and  the  level  of  job 
satisfaction  of  each  of  their  populations.  Chappell  (1995)  targeted  chief  instructional 
officers  at  community  colleges  across  the  country  whereas  Evans  (1996)  researched 
community  college  presidents.  Palmer  (1995)  studied  heahh  occupations  program 
directors  in  Florida's  community  colleges  and  Kellerman  (1996)  targeted  department 
chairs  in  Florida's  community  colleges.  DeMichelle  (1998)  focused  on  mid-level  campus 
program  coordinators  from  universities  across  the  country  and  Gratto  (2001)  analyzed 
organizational  climate  factors  and  job  satisfaction  of  directors  of  physical  plants 
employed  in  university  settings.  All  six  studies  included  populations  with  full-time 
employment  status.  All  but  one  (DeMichelle,  1998)  included  employees  in  tenure- 
earning,  leadership  positions. 

Further,  Gratto  (2001)  and  Palmer  (1995)  found  that  leaders  in  higher  education 
who  held  full-time  positions  were  affected  by  organizational  climate  factors  in  which 
they  were  expected  to  function  and  perform.  DeMichelle  (1998)  found  that  for  leaders  to 
remain  effective  in  their  positions,  their  role  needed  to  be  periodically  analyzed  with 
necessary  actions  taken  to  ensure  satisfaction  with  then- jobs.  These  studies  in  higher 
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education  suggested  a  relationship  did  exist  between  organizational  climate  and  job 
satisfaction  in  collegiate  settings. 

Job  satisfaction  has  been  the  most  frequently  studied  variable  in  organizational 
research  because  of  its  relationship  to  absenteeism,  work  productivity,  and  employee 
retention  (Spector,  1997).  Job  satisfaction  was  largely  determined  by  an  organization's 
ability  to  satisfy  the  needs,  values  and  expectations  of  its  employees  beginning  with  the 
policies  it  established.  Locke  (1976)  described  job  satisfaction  as  the  positive  emotional 
state  resulting  from  attaining  what  one  wants  or  values  from  a  job.  Hulin,  Roznowski, 
and  Hachiya  (1985)  proposed  that  job  satisfaction  was  a  function  of  the  balance  between 
work-role  inputs  and  what  the  individual  invests  in  the  work  role  (e.g.,  time,  effort,  and 
financial  investment  in  education)  in  comparison  with  the  work-role  outcomes,  such  as 
pay,  status,  working  conditions,  and  intrinsic  factors.  Job  satisfaction  was  expressed  in  a 
person's  attitude  and  emotional  response,  either  positive  or  negative,  toward  his  or  her 
job  (Chappell,  1995). 

The  literature  identified  a  set  of  measurable  job  satisfaction  variables  that 
included  financial  rewards,  working  conditions,  supervisory  practices,  company  policies, 
relationships  to  subordinates,  coworkers  and  superiors,  opportunities  for  advancement, 
job  security  and  content  of  the  job  (Glick,  1992).  Oncken  (1978)  contended  that 
employees  who  received  what  they  valued  or  wanted  from  their  jobs  experienced  positive 
job  satisfaction,  whereas  employees  who  did  not  receive  what  they  valued  or  wanted 
experienced  job  dissatisfaction.  Bruner  (1993)  found  that  as  safisfaction  with 
achievement,  salary,  interpersonal  relations,  and  working  conditions  increased,  overall 
job  satisfaction  increased.  Administrators  needed  to  find  ways  to  create  a  climate  which 
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encouraged,  motivated,  and  supported  workers  as  well  as  promoted  a  positive  work 
environment,  autonomy,  and  opportunity  for  growth  (Evans,  1996). 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Although  research  on  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  had  been 
documented  in  industrial  and  corporate  settings,  less  was  understood  within  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Studies  in  the  higher  education  work  environment  targeted 
employees  with  full-time  status  and  in  leadership  and  decision-making  positions.  The 
results  and  recommendations  of  these  studies  were  to  improve  institutional  morale,  job 
performance,  and  motivation  or  to  change  policy  or  minimize  turnover  (Bailey,  2002; 
Barr,  1988;  Chappell,  1995;  DeMichelle,  1998;  Evans,  1996;  Gratto,  2001;  Kellerman, 
1996;  Lawrence,  2003;  Levy,  1989;  Peek,  2003;  Zabetalis,  1999). 

Part-time  instructors  were  the  majority  in  number  of  all  instructional  personnel  in 
Florida's  public  community  colleges.  To  qualify  for  a  part-time  instructor  position,  a 
potential  part-time  faculty  member  had  to  satisfy  academic  requirements  established  for 
full-time  faculty.  Yet,  the  employment  contracts  and  working  conditions  were  not  the 
same  as  they  were  for  full-time  faculty.  The  literature  on  part-time  faculty  addressed  a 
number  of  recurring  issues:  (1)  work  environment  including  office  space,  office  hours, 
teaching  supplies  and  aids,  parking,  access  to  a  computer;  (2)  compensation  including 
pay,  work  hours,  benefits,  reimbursements;  (3)  professional  development  such  as 
workshops,  conferences,  continuing  education,  distance  education  and  technology 
training;  (4)  inclusion  in  departmental  meetings  and  collegial  communication,  committee 
involvement,  leadership  roles,  and  extracurricular  responsibilities,  and  (5)  perceived 
value  such  as  ones  worth  to  the  institution,  professional  status,  job  longevity  and  security. 
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Most  of  the  literature  addressed  content  or  discontent  with  these  issues.  However, 
research  on  the  satisfaction  level  of  adjunct  facuhy  and  their  role  in  higher  education  was 
limited.  Studies  on  company  policies,  organizational  climate  and  its  relationship  to  job 
satisfaction  of  part-time  faculty  were  nonexistent. 

Little  was  known  about  organizational  climate  factors  and  environmental  job 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  elements  affecting  the  work  of  part-time  faculty.  What 
influence,  if  any,  did  policy  development  have  on  organizational  climate  factors?  Did 
variables  such  as  position,  responsibility,  salary,  years  of  experience  and  service,  and  job 
value  or  worth  influence  job  satisfaction?  How  did  part-time  facuhy  perceive  and  value 
organizational  climate  factors  in  their  college?  Did  a  relationship  exist  between 
organizational  climate  factors  and  job  satisfaction  of  part-time  facuhy  as  reported  of  full- 
time  employees  in  collegiate  leadership  positions? 

This  study  focused  on  identifying  poUcies  for  part-time  faculty  in  five  public 
community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida.  It  also  examined  policy  as  a  part  of 
organizational  climate,  and  the  relationship  between  organizational  climate  factors  and 
job  satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  these  five  public  community  colleges. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  factors  of  collegiate  environments,  in 

particular  policy  and  organizational  climate  factors,  that  enhanced  or  detracted  from  job 

satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  in  public  community  colleges  of  North  Central 

Florida.  Specifically,  the  study  addressed  the  following  questions. 

1.  What  were  the  policies  for  adjunct  faculty  at  each  institution?  Did  policies  have  a  role 
in  the  perception  of  organizational  climate  factors  of  part-time  facuhy  in  public 
community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida? 
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2.  How  did  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  perceive  the  seven  organizational  climate 
factors/institutional  characteristics  at  public  community  college  in  North  Central 
Florida?  The  seven  organizational  climate  factors/institutional  characteristics  were 
internal  communication,  organizational  structure,  political  climate,  professional 
development  opportunities,  evaluation,  promotion,  and  regard  for  personal  concerns. 

3.  How  satisfied  were  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  with  the  perceived  seven 
organizational  climate  factors/institutional  characteristics  at  public  community 
colleges  in  North  Central  Florida? 

4.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  eight  identified  job  satisfaction  variables/position  characteristics 
were  important  to  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  public  community  colleges  in  North 
Central  Florida  and  how  satisfied  was  this  group  with  these  variables?  The  eight  job 
satisfaction  variables/position  characteristics  were  participation  in  decision-making, 
autonomy,  power,  and  control,  relationship  with  colleagues,  salary  and  benefits,  and 
professional  effectiveness. 

5.  Were  there  significant  relationships  between  measures  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction 
variables/position  characteristics  and  each  of  the  seven  organizational  climate 
factors/institutional  characteristics  as  reported  by  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  in  public 
community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida? 

6.  Were  there  significant  relationships  between  the  means  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction 
variables/position  characteristics  and  the  mean  of  overall  job  satisfaction  when 
controlling  for  gender,  ethnicity,  years  of  service,  hours  taught,  academic  degree, 
employment  status,  marital  status,  age,  and  administrative  responsibilities? 

Definition  of  Terms 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  following  definitions  were  utilized  to  explain 
and  describe  elements  unique  to  this  research. 

Adjunct  faculty  member  "shall  mean  any  instructor  teaching  courses  whose 
compensation  in  salary  and/or  fringe  benefits  is  not  equal  to  the  compensation  received 
by  full-time  contractual  facuhy.  Part-time  is  considered  synonymous  with  adjunct." 
(American  Mathematical  Association  of  Two-year  Colleges  [AMATYC],  1993,  p.  1 1). 

Autonomy,  power  and  control  refer  to  the  reported  degree  of  independence  and 


oversight  held  by  employees  within  the  institution. 
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Benefits  are  any  advantages,  including  amenities,  other  than  salary  provided  to  an 
employee  by  their  association  with  a  particular  institution  of  higher  education  (Employee 
Benefits  Research  Institute  {EBRI},  2003). 

Collegiate  environmental  factors  refer  to  the  factors  of  campus  size,  political 
climate,  administrative  structure,  institutional  governance  and  finances  of  an  institution. 

Community  bound  refers  to  a  person  who  has  strong  ties,  either  by  position  or 
family  obligations,  and  can  not  leave  the  area  to  pursue  employment  (Levine  &  Levine, 
1999). 

Environmental  job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  factors  refer  to  elements  of 
financial  reward,  working  conditions,  supervisory  practices,  company  policies,  co- 
workers, opportunities  for  advancement,  security,  and  content  of  the  job. 

Evaluation  refers  to  the  degree  to  which  the  institution's  procedures  for  evaluating 
employees  were  perceived  as  fair  and  supportive  rather  than  faulty-finding. 

Internal  communication  refers  to  the  institution's  formal  and  informal 
communication  processes  and  style. 

Job  satisfaction  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  people  liked  their  jobs  (Levin,  1995) 
or  a  person's  attitude  or  emotional  response  both  positive  and  negative  toward  ones  job 
(Chappell,  1995)  and  is  measured  on  a  set  of  Likert-scale  items  (Austin,  1985). 

Human  resource  department  refers  to  the  area  of  each  college  that  provided 
guidance,  direction  and  interpretation  of  policies  and  procedures,  was  responsible  for  all 
current  and  accurate  personnel  files,  ensured  fair  treatment  and  quality  service  to 
employees  and  promoted  the  full  development  and  utilization  of  human  resources  for  the 
college  (EBRI,  2003). 
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Human  resource  representative  is  any  individual  employed  by  an  institution  that 
represents  the  human  resources  department  of  that  institution.  This  person  can  have  the 
title  of  assistant,  specialist,  coordinator,  director  or  vice-president  of  human  resources; 
also  synonymous  with  personnel  representative. 

Organizational  climate  refers  to  the  collective  personality  of  an  organization;  it 
was  an  accumulation  of  intangible  perceptions  that  individuals  have  of  various  aspects  of 
the  environment  for  an  organization  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichelle,  1998). 

Organizational  climate  factors  refers  to  terms  used  to  describe  an  organizational 
climate  such  as  open,  closed,  warm,  cold,  easy-going,  informal,  hostile,  rigid,  depressed. 

Organizational  structure  refers  to  the  institution's  administrative  operation  or  its 
hierarchical  lines  of  authority  and  requirements  for  operating  within  that  hierarchy. 

Participation  in  decision-making  refers  to  the  institution's  process  for  decision 
making  and  opportunities  for  involvement  by  employees  to  participate  in  the  process. 

Perks  refer  to  a  slang  term  for  benefits. 

Political  climate  refers  to  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  institution's  internal 
politics  or  the  degree  to  which  an  employee  must  operate  within  a  political  fi-amework  in 
order  to  accomplish  ones  job. 

Policy  is  a  course  of  action  adopted  by  a  particular  organization  to  define,  support 
and  assist  in  governing  that  institution  (Robbins  &  Decenza,  2001). 

Professional  development  opportunity  refers  to  the  opportunity  for  employees  to 
pursue  and  participate  in  professional  development  activities,  such  as  training,  continuing 
education,  learning  new  skills,  to  enhance  job  performance. 
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Professional  effectiveness  refers  to  the  perceived  overall  effectiveness  of  an 
employee  in  their  job  position. 

Promotion  refers  to  the  institution's  commitment  to  internal  promotion  and 
advancement  from  within  the  organization. 

Regard  for  personal  concerns  refer  to  the  institution's  sentivity  to  and  regard  for 
the  personal  concerns  and  well  being  of  employees. 

Relationships  with  colleagues  refer  to  the  quality  of  the  relationship  maintained 
between  adjunct/part-time  faculty  and  peers,  subordinates,  and  supervisor(s). 

Salary  and  benefits  refer  to  the  salary  and  benefits  of  employees  as  compared  with 
colleagues  in  similar  situations. 

Limitations 

The  following  limitations  were  related  to  this  study. 

1.  The  study  was  limited  to  adjunct/part-time  facuhy  at  public  community  colleges 
in  North  Central  Florida. 

2.  The  study  focused  on  policy  and  organizational  climate  factors  as  they  related  to 
job  satisfaction  of  adjunct  faculty  at  public  community  colleges  in  North  Central 
Florida. 

3.  The  study  interviewed  only  human  resource  representatives  of  each  of  the  five 
public  community  colleges  and  any  additional  employees  the  human  resource 
representatives  chose  to  include  in  the  interview  process. 

4.  The  interview  responses  reflect  information  provided  by  human  resource 
representatives  and  those  employees  chosen  by  the  human  resource 
representatives  of  each  of  the  five  public  community  colleges 
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5.  The  study  surveyed  adjunct  faculty  during  the  fall  of  2003  at  each  college. 

6.  The  survey  distribution  was  limited  to  mailing  addresses  (interoffice,  e-mail  and 
home)  of  part-time  faculty  provided  by  each  college' s  human  resource  department 
representative. 

7.  The  study  used  a  survey  instrument  developed  by  the  researcher  that  was  adapted 
from  previously  tested  instruments  on  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction. 

8.  All  survey  data  were  collected  in  the  fall  of  the  academic  year  2003. 

9.  All  interviews  and  survey  responses  were  self-reported. 

Significance  of  the  Study 
This  study  was  significant  for  various  reasons.  First,  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
policies  for  adjunct  faculty  in  public  community  colleges  was  acquired.  Determining 
what  policies  did  exist  assisted  in  understanding  the  perception  of  organizational  climate 
factors  of  this  study.  Second,  because  organizational  climate  factors  played  a  pivotal  role 
in  determining  job  satisfaction  of  employees,  the  researcher  sought  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  how  climate  factors  affected  job  satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  educators 
in  public  community  colleges.  Findings  of  this  study  were  intended  to  advance  the  body 
of  knowledge  by  testing  theoretical  constructs  of  job  satisfaction  and  organizational 
climate  factors  as  they  applied  to  part-time/adjunct  faculty.  The  seven  organizational 
climate  factors  were  internal  communication,  organization  structure,  political  climate, 
professional  development  opportunities,  evaluation  processes,  promotion,  and  regard  for 
personal  concern. 

Third,  since  growth  in  part-time/adjunct  faculty  had  been  forecast  in  the  literature, 
job  satisfaction  ratings  of  this  group  of  educators  would  provide  needed  input  in  the 
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development  of  fiiture  policies  on  part-time/adjunct  faculty.  The  eight  job  satisfaction 
factors  measured  in  this  study  were  participation  in  decision-making,  power,  relationship 
with  peers,  relationship  with  subordinates,  relationship  with  superior(s),  salary,  benefits, 
and  professional  effectiveness.  Finally,  for  the  seven  organizational  climate  factors  and 
the  eight  job  satisfaction  factors,  adjuncts  reported  their  value  of  importance  for  each 
factor  that  assisted  in  clarifying  how  job  satisfaction  related  to  organizational  climate  of 
the  colleges  in  this  research  study. 

Organization  of  the  Study 
This  chapter  served  as  an  overview  of  the  study,  defining  the  scope  of  the 
problem  and  establishing  the  purpose,  justification,  significance  of  the  research,  and 
clarifying  terms  and  concepts  used  within  it.  Chapter  2  presents  a  review  of  literature  on 
adjunct/part-time  faculty,  policy  and  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction.  Chapter 
3  outlines  the  design  of  the  study,  population,  the  methodologies  selected  for  inquiry  and 
the  instrumentation,  procedures  for  data  collection,  and  procedure  for  data  analysis. 
Chapter  4  provides  the  qualitative  research  resuhs  and  Chapter  5  contains  the  statistical 
analysis  and  presentation  of  the  data  collected.  Chapter  6  offers  conclusions  and 
implications  of  the  study  and  poses  recommendations  for  further  research. 

Summary 

Part-time/adjunct  faculty  numbers  in  public  community  colleges  in  Florida 
became  prolific  over  the  past  few  decades.  These  numbers  created  a  ratio  of  3  to  1  of 
part-time  to  full-time  faculty  working  in  these  institutions.  Yet,  little  documentation  on 
the  rules  that  govern  them,  specifically  policies,  the  organizational  climate  factors  that 
they  work  within  and  how  these  factors  affect  the  job  satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct 
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faculty  in  higher  education  existed.  This  study  attempts  to  broaden  the  knowledge  of  job 
satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  factors  including  policy  development  of  part-time 
faculty.  The  study  tests  the  constructs  of  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  as 
they  relate  to  part-time  facuhy  in  North  Central  Florida's  public  community  colleges. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVffiW  OF  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  factors  of  collegiate  environments,  in 

particular  policy  and  organizational  climate  factors  that  enhanced  or  detracted  from  job 

satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  facuUy  in  public  community  colleges  of  North  Central 

Florida.  This  chapter  presented  a  review  of  the  relevant  literature  and  history  describing 

the  community  college,  adjunct/part-time  faculty  employed  in  community  colleges, 

policy  and  organizational  climate,  and  job  satisfaction.  A  review  of  literature  was 

necessary  in  understanding  the  constructs  of  the  study  and  in  recommending  changes  or 

further  research  to  improve  job  satisfaction  and  the  working  conditions  of  part-time 

faculty. 

Communitv  Colleges 
While  European  models  of  higher  education  were  buih  with  the  fimdamental 
assumption  that  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  populations  would  profit  from  advanced 
education,  community  colleges  were  designed  from  the  ground  up  to  serve  American 
priorities,  specifically  the  need  for  a  well  educated  public  (Cross,  2000).  The  evolution  of 
the  American  community  college  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  four  distinct 
generations:  (a)  the  extension  of  high  schools  (1990-1930),  (b)  the  creation  of  the  junior 
college  (1930-1950),  (c)  the  establishment  of  community  colleges  (1950-1970),  and  (d) 
founding  of  the  comprehensive  college  (1970-1985)  (American  Association  of 
Community  Colleges  [AACC],  2000).  Garland  (1994)  described  the  present  generation  of 
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community  colleges  as  one  of  reflection  and  transition  that  must  meet  not  only  the  needs 
of  traditional  students  but  also  those  that  are  older,  community-bound,  and  part-time  with 
families,  jobs  and  other  personal  commitments  competing  for  their  time.  Many  of  these 
students  were  ill  prepared  for  college  level  work.  These  challenges  re-enforced  the 
commitment  community  colleges  embraced  from  their  inception  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
local  communities  (Eaton,  1988). 

Prior  to  the  mid-1980s,  community  colleges  were  organized  using  several  guiding 
principles.  These  principles  included  the  commitment  to  access  to  learning,  convenience, 
low  cost  and  community-based  programs  (O'Banion,  1997).  It  also  included  an  emphasis 
on  two-year  paraprofessional  programs  and  a  reliance  on  enrollment  and  growth  as 
measures  of  success  with  a  primary  focus  on  teaching.  Community  colleges  responded  to 
the  needs  of  a  growing  economy  by  providing  terminal  occupational  education,  and  to  the 
need  for  transfer  education  as  offered  through  the  associate  of  arts  degree  (Eaton,  1988; 
Vaughan,  1998). 

By  the  mid-1980s,  the  comprehensive  community  college  predominated  and 
followed  a  mission  to  not  only  provide  learning  to  the  community  but  to  become  a  point 
of  entry  for  previously  under-served  populations  such  as  disabled  students,  displaced 
homemakers  or  women  returning  to  the  work  force,  and  the  academically  under-prepared 
(Garland,  1994).  By  the  21*'  century,  nearly  every  community  in  the  United  States  had  a 
two-year  institution  within  close  proximity  in  the  form  of  a  junior  or  community  college, 
a  technical  college,  or  a  comprehensive  community  college  and  its  branch  campuses 
(Vaughan,  1998).  Garland  (1994)  suggested  that  reflection  on  the  purpose  and  future  of 
two-year  educational  institutions  and  their  various  missions,  programs,  operations,  and 
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leadership  styles  would  lead  to  recognizing  the  multiple  futures  of  the  American 
community  college. 

To  actualize  the  mission  and  provide  the  programs  that  served  the  increasingly 
diverse  student  population  of  community  colleges,  an  increase  in  number  and  expertise 
areas  of  the  faculty  was  imminent  to  meet  these  needs.  The  evolution  of  the 
comprehensive  community  college  included  the  increased  use  of  part-time  faculty  as 
experts  in  new  and  innovative  areas  of  college  education.  Few  administrators  could 
predict  that  part-time  facuhy  would  become  so  abundant  and  such  an  integral  part  of 
community  college  experience  (Sommer,  1994). 

Senior  community  college  administrators  and  boards  of  trustees  were  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  the  overall  mission,  policies,  and  goals  of  their  institution  and 
had  the  responsibility  for,  and  authority  over,  all  dimensions  of  its  operation  (Garland, 
1994;  Levine,  1993).  The  organizational  culture  and  climate  of  a  community  college  was 
strongly  affected  by  the  leadership  style  of  the  president  and  his  or  her  senior 
administrators  (Palmer,  1995;  Roeche,  1989).  Also  demonstrated  was  that  job  satisfaction 
of  facuhy  members  correlated  closely  with  organizational  culture  and  climate  (Evans, 
1996;  Chappell,  1996).  A  relationship  between  policy-makers  and  the  organizational 
climate  and  culture  created  for  a  college  influenced  job  satisfaction  of  its  facuhy, 
specifically  full-time  faculty  (Kellerman,  1996).  Little  was  said  about  part-time,  non- 
tenure track  community  college  facuhy. 

Adjunct/Part-time  Faculty  in  Higher  Education 

The  American  community  college  was  the  corridor  of  educational  opportunity 
that  many  students  passed  through  to  achieve  their  higher  education  and  vocational  goals. 
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Rifkin  (2000)  stated  that  the  buttress  of  this  corridor  of  learning  was  the  community 
college  professoriate.  Through  its  faculty,  the  community  college  bridged  the  access  gap 
between  the  K-12  educational  system  and  collegiate  and  occupational  education  and 
opportunity.  The  community  college  faculty  comprised  a  rich  yet  distinctively  diverse 
repository  of  individuals  who  were  charged  with  the  mission  of  educating  an  increasingly 
wide  range  and  growing  number  of  students  across  an  array  of  remedial,  collegiate, 
occupational  and  distance  learning  programs  (Milliron,  1995).  The  commitment  to 
teaching  all  students,  in  particular,  nontraditional  students  and  those  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  access  to  higher  education,  was  the  hallmark  of  the  faculty  members.  One 
of  five  higher  education  faculty  carried  out  his  or  her  responsibilities  as  a  full-time 
member  of  the  community  college  professoriate  in  the  public  sector  (Roesche,  1996). 
Nearly  one-half  of  all  part-time  facuhy  members  in  institutions  of  higher  education  were 
found  teaching  in  public  community  colleges  (Rifkin,  2000). 

Over  the  past  25  years,  colleges  and  universities  substantially  increased  their 
reliance  on  part-time  and  adjunct  faculty  instruction  (American  Association  of  University 
Professors  {AAUP},  1996).  In  September  1997,  representatives  from  a  number  of 
disciplines  and  associations  assessed  the  implications  of  this  increase  as  it  related  to 
students,  institutions,  and  the  academic  professions.  The  groups  represented  were  the 
American  Mathematical  Society,  the  American  Associations  of  Philosophy,  Political 
Science,  and  History,  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  in  English,  and  the  Organization 
of  American  Historians,  and  fi"om  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  and 
the  Community  College  Humanities  Association.  Their  findings  included  the  extent  and 
pattern  of  increased  reliance  on  part-time  and  adjunct  faculty.  Also  included  were 
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elements  of  quality  of  undergraduate  instruction  affected,  both  positively  and  negatively, 
by  the  use  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty;  institutional  benefits  and  contributions  of  part- 
time  faculty;  and  the  disadvantages  of  excessive  reliance  on  part-time  faculty  (Reichard, 
1997).  U  ;  • 

In  a  position  statement  by  the  American  Mathematical  Association  of  Tvi^o-year 
Colleges  (AMATYC,  1993),  an  adjunct  faculty  member  "shall  mean  any  instructor 
teaching  courses  whose  compensation  in  salary  and/or  fringe  benefits  is  not  equal  to  the 
compensation  received  by  fiill-time  contractual  facuhy.  Part-time  is  considered 
synonymous  with  adjunct"  (p.  1 1).  This  group  further  states  that: 

While  part-time  faculty  can  bring  special  expertise  to  the  classroom,  excessive 
dependence  on  adjunct  faculty  can  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  institution. 
Research  has  indicated  that  adjunct  faculty  frequently  have:  (a)  insufficient  space 
which  makes  meeting  with  students  difficult,  (b)  inadequate  opportunity  to 
participate  in  departmental  activities  such  as  textbook  selections  or  curricula 
decisions,  (c)  insufficient  funds  available  for  professional  developments  such  as 
participation  at  conferences  or  enrollment  in  advanced  course  work,  (d) 
inadequate  opportunity  for  advancement,  salary  increases,  or  benefits,  regardless 
of  the  length  of  service  or  excellence  of  teaching,  and  (e)  no  chance  for  tenure  or 
job  security  (AMATYC,  1993,  p.  12). 

Both  administrators  and  faculty  members  expressed  concern  about  the  quality  of 
instruction  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  part-time  versus  fiill-time  faculty  members  in 
community  colleges.  In  response  to  a  study  identifying  the  most  critical  issues  for  the 
future  of  higher  education,  more  than  80  percent  of  fiill-time  faculty  expressed  their 
concerns  about  the  proliferation  of  part-time  instructors  (Graybeal,  1989).  The  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  (AAUP,  1996)  recommended  limiting  the  use  of 
part-time  and  non-tenure  track  faculty  to  no  more  than  1 5  percent  overall  and  no  more 
than  35  percent  of  instructional  load  within  any  given  department.  The  AAUP  reported 
that  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  suggested  part-time  faculty 
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be  limited  to  only  20  percent  of  undergraduate  instruction  (AAUP,  1996).  Conversely, 
there  were  administrators  and  faculty  who  believed  that  part-time  facuhy  were  qualified 
for  their  particular  teaching  assignments  and  that  these  faculty  members  were  highly 
committed  to  and  conscientious  in  their  responsibilities  to  the  institution.  These  part-time 
professionals  provided  a  strong  link  to  the  community  and  offered  a  wide  variety  of 
subject  expertise  at  about  one-third  the  cost  of  a  full-time  instructor  (Burgan,  1999).  Thus 
began  a  standard  dialogue  on  the  dichotomy  of  issues  surrounding  the  use  of  part-time 
facuhy  in  higher  education. 

Although  the  1980's  exhibited  the  greatest  increase  in  part-time  faculty,  it  also  had 
several  middle  years  with  increases  in  state  revenue  to  support  such  growth  (Kuchera  & 
Miller,  1988).  However,  volatile  changes  in  the  American  economy  during  the  early 
1990's  perpetuated  this  increased  reliance  on  part-time  faculty  (Pratt,  1997).  Mergers, 
buyouts,  downsizing  and  layoffs  permeated  corporate  America  and  infused  the  higher 
education  system  with  increased  numbers  of  adults  looking  for  new  career  paths  (Brodie, 
1995;  Baum,  1995).  Government  funding  for  community  colleges  in  the  early  1990's  did 
not  change  significantly  from  the  previous  decade  and  in  some  states  had  modest 
reductions.  Funding  to  increase  full-time  faculty  personnel  at  most  institutions  was  not 
available  (Honeyman,  Wattenberger,  and  Westbrook,  1996).  Continued  reliance  on  part- 
time  faculty  was  the  lesser  expensive  solution  to  these  spikes  in  college  enrollment.  It 
was  a  temporary  solution  to  a  presumed  temporary  increase  in  student  enrollment  that 
gave  educational  institution  the  flexibility  to  adapt  personnel  needs  to  increasing 
enrollment  needs  (Maitland,  1996). 
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In  contrast  to  part-time  workers  in  business  and  corporate  industry,  part-time 
faculty  were  better  educated,  experienced  greater  job  instability  due  to  the  changing 
conditions  in  academic  labor  markets,  and  had  marginal  status  among  their  full-time 
colleagues  ahhough  they  commanded  full  status  fi-om  their  students  (Foster,  1999). 
Fowler,  Bucey,  Siloac,  and  Harrison  (1996)  found  that  part-timers  who  wanted  full-time 
academic  careers  derived  less  satisfaction  from  college  recognition.  They  were  more 
focused  on  the  job  assignment,  which  was  teaching,  and  were  detached  from  the 
academic  community.  Erwin  and  Andrews  (1993)  found  that  part-time  faculty  had  less 
formal  contact  with  other  faculty  and  that  it  was  usually  not  required  or  desired  for  part- 
time  faculty  to  take  part  in  the  governance  of  the  institution  nor  participate  in 
departmental  or  institutional  life. 

In  the  early  1990's,  professional  organizations  confronted  the  issues  surrounding 
the  increased  reliance  of  higher  education  on  part-time/adjunct  faculty.  The  sheer 
numbers  of  part-time  facuhy  had  become  alarming  (Balch,  1999).  The  proportion  of  part- 
time  faculty  in  relation  to  all  faculty  appointments  in  higher  education  increased 
substantially  from  22  percent  in  1970  to  more  than  40  percent  in  1993.  In  part,  this 
increase  reflected  the  growth  of  the  community  college.  The  community  college  share  of 
all  higher  education  faculty  appointments  increased  from  19  percent  in  1970  to  32 
percent  in  1993.  Yet,  information  showed  that  as  of  1993,  64  percent  of  community- 
college  faculty  held  part-time  appointments.  At  four-year  institutions,  those  holding  part- 
time  appointments  composed  about  29  percent  of  the  facuhy.  Four-year  institutions  with 
post-baccalaureate  programs  and  large  undergraduate  enrollments  relied  on  graduate 
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teaching  assistants  which  was  a  factor  in  their  reduced  use  of  part-time  facuhy  (NCES, 
1997). 

Many  part-time  faculty  members  had  excellent  professional  credentials  and 
performed  exceptional  professional  work  (Gappa  &  Leslie,  1993).  But  part-time  facuhy, 
according  to  the  NEA  (1997)  were  less  likely  than  full-time  facuhy  to  hold  doctoral 
degrees  (16  percent  versus  52  percent)  or  any  advanced  degree  (76  percent  versus  93 
percent).  Near  equal  proportions  of  part-time  and  full-time  faculty  members,  however, 
held  professional  degrees  (10  percent  versus  12  percent)  such  as  a  registered  nurse  and 
other  certified  allied  health  practitioners  (NEA,  1997).  Almost  half  of  all  part-time 
facuhy  members  taught  in  community  colleges  where  a  master's  degrees  or  technical 
expertise  were  more  often  the  requisite  qualification.  Nonetheless,  those  who  taught  in 
four-year  colleges  on  a  part-time  basis  were  also  substantially  less  likely  than  their  full- 
time  colleagues  to  hold  Ph.D.  degrees.  Among  those  who  held  doctoral  degrees,  the 
proportion  who  occupied  full-time,  tenure-track  positions  were  diminishing  while  the 
proportion  employed  in  part-time  or  in  full-time  adjunct,  non-tenure-track  appointments 
and  research  positions  increased  (Parry  &  Marshall,  1997). 

Despite  these  overall  patterns,  reliance  on  part-time  faculty  varied  by  discipline, 
with  fields  such  as  history  and  philosophy  more  often  employing  Ph.D.  professionals  and 
using  them  throughout  the  curriculum.  Doctoral  degree  professionals  in  the  sciences  were 
more  likely  then  their  colleagues  in  the  humanities  to  have  adjunct/non-tenure-track  and 
grant-contingent  research  appointments  (Kuh,  1997).  But  part-time  facuUy  members  held 
a  minority  of  all  appointments  in  the  physical,  medical,  and  social  sciences  and 
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engineering,  while  they  outnumber  their  full-time  colleagues  in  the  humanities,  business, 
education,  and  the  fine  arts  (NEA,  1997). 

The  working  conditions  of  part-time  faculty  members  varied  widely,  but  in 
comparison  to  their  full-time  colleagues,  the  majority  of  part-time  faculty  members 
taught  under  emphatically  substandard  conditions  (Balch,  1999).  Part-time  faculty 
members  were  less  likely  to  have  offices  or  telephones  or  to  receive  remuneration  for 
office  hours  (McConnel,  1993).  They  had  less  access  to  photocopying,  computer 
equipment,  and  secretarial  support.  Part-time/adjunct,  and  non-  tenure-track  faculty 
members  were  less  likely  to  receive  regular  evaluation  and  feedback  fi-om  professional 
colleagues  or  had  opportunities  to  interact  with  colleagues,  serve  on  committees, 
participate  in  facuhy  governance,  attend  professional  conferences,  or  engage  in  research. 
Because  of  this,  a  smaller  base  of  full-time  faculty  members  carried  these  burdens  (Pratt, 
1997). 

Part-time  faculty  members  lacked  job  security  and  frequently  lacked  adequate 
notice  of  employment  or  non-reemployment,  class  assignments,  or  professional 
expectations.  And  part-time  appointments  were  generally  remunerated  on  a  fee-per- 
course  basis  rather  than  at  an  equivalent  amount  of  pay  proportional  to  full-time  faculty 
pay.  The  typical  part-time  fee  per  course  ranged  from  $1,000  to  $3,000,  generally  far 
below  pro  rata.  Nor  did  the  majority  of  part-time  appointments  include  such  benefits  as 
retirement  contributions,  health  insurance  or  life  insurance.  One  study  of  conmiunity 
college  salaries  estimated  that  a  teaching  load  that  would  require  $35,000-$40,000  for  a 
full-time  appointment  would  cost  only  $15,000  if  taught  by  several  part-time  faculty 
members  (Roueche,  1997;  Ripkin,  2000). 
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Part-time  and  adjunct  positions  were  disproportionately  occupied  by  women,  who 
held  39  percent  of  all  facuhy  positions  and  33  percent  of  full-time  positions,  but  47 
percent  of  part-time  positions.  Although  only  35  percent  of  male  faculty  held  part-time 
appointments,  49  percent  of  female  faculty  did  (Bums,  1992).  In  such  fields  as 
biochemistry,  chemistry,  economics,  physics,  and  psychology,  female  doctoral 
professionals  composed  nearly  twice  the  proportion  of  part-time  and  adjunct,  non-tenure- 
track  appointments  than  of  tenure-track  appointments;  even  in  English  and  history, 
women  were  substantially  less  well  represented  in  tenure-track  positions  (Kuh,  1997). 

Part-time  faculty  members  had  different  work  patterns  than  full-time  faculty. 
Although  this  differed  by  discipline,  part-time  faculty  predominantly  taught  lower- 
division  courses  and  were  offered  courses  fixll-time  faculty  did  not  want  to  teach 
(Benjamin,  1997).  They  reported  spending  substantially  less  time  on  class  preparation 
and  out-of-class  interaction  with  students  than  full-time  faculty  members  did.  This 
difference  ranged  from  half  as  much  out-of-class  time  for  research  university  faculty  to 
one-quarter  as  much  for  community  college  faculty  (Krier  &  Staples,  1993).  Part-time 
faculty  in  four-year  universities  had  substantially  lower  publication  rates  than  their  full- 
time  counterparts  (Lee,  1997).  Also,  there  was  evidence  to  support  the  direct  correlation 
between  good  teaching  and  active  research,  and  this  association  got  stronger  the  older  the 
faculty  member  (Kuh,  1997). 

Benefits  and  Contributions  of  Part-time  Faculty  to  Higher  Education 

Substantial  benefits  marked  the  use  of  adjunct  faculty.  First,  they  taught  because 
they  liked  to  teach,  because  they  wanted  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  education  of 
students,  because  they  had  lively  minds  and  wanted  to  keep  up  in  the  professional 
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literature,  and  because  they  enjoyed  affiliation  with  the  college  and  university  (Leslie  & 
Gappa,  1995).  According  to  Banachowski  (1997),  part-time  and  adjunct  faculty  brought 
to  colleges  and  universities  an  expertise  that  was  difficult  to  duplicate  through  the 
appointment  of  tenure-track  faculty.  Adjunct  faculty  assisted  in  fulfilling  important 
institutional  goals  such  as  expanding  course  offerings  into  evening  classes.  At  a  growing 
number  of  community  colleges,  especially  those  in  mid-sized  and  large  urban 
communities,  students  wanted  or  needed  to  attend  classes  in  the  evening.  These  students 
were  a  combination  of  working  adults,  homemakers,  and  traditional  age  students  who 
were  employed  in  daytime  jobs,  either  full  time  or  part-time.  This  growing  body  of 
nontraditional  students  stretched  institutional  resources.  (Conley,  McLaughlin,  & 
Thomas,  2003) 

Institutions  faced  with  budget  limitations  found  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
appointments  cost  effective.  Lowering  the  cost  of  instruction  through  the  use  of  part-time 
appointments  freed  up  resources  that  institutions  could  use  to  increase  salaries  and 
support  of  full-time  faculty  or  for  other  educationally  valuable  investments.  (Schuster, 
1998)  Part-time  appointments  represent  positive  options  for  flexibility  in  the  academic 
career  paths  in  higher  education  for  many  talented  and  highly  qualified  individuals.  The 
growth  of  part-time  facuhy  stemmed  in  part  from  steady  and  increasing  fiscal  pressures 
on  institutions  in  the  area  of  expensive  and  long-lived  commitments  to  tenured  positions 
(NEA,  1997).  Also  the  incompatibility  that  some  members  of  the  academic  conmiunity 
expressed  between  the  intense  demands  of  the  traditional  tenure-track  academic  career 
and  their  family  obligations  were  addressed  by  the  increase  in  part-time  positions, 
especially  in  community  colleges  (Roueche,  1997). 
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Data  also  indicated  that  the  use  of  part-time  facuUy  produced  some  professional 
and  educational  benefits.  Leslie  and  Gappa  (1995)  noted  that  a  majority  (52  percent)  of 
part-time  faculty  appointments  preferred  to  teach  part  time  and  that  "most"  (Leslie  did  not 
specify  a  percentage)  held  other,  full-time  jobs  (Gappa  &  Leslie,  1993).  Many  part-time 
faculty  members  possessed  professional  skills,  experience,  and  contacts  that  were 
valuable  to  their  students  from  their  nonacademic  employment,  ranging  from  lawyers, 
executives,  and  physicians  to  journalists,  musicians,  and  artists  to  technicians,  craftsmen, 
and  artisans  (Banachowski,  1997).  In  coping  with  fluctuations  in  enrollment  and 
responding  to  changes  in  demand  for  curricular  specialization,  many  institutions  needed 
the  flexibility  afforded  by  temporary  and  part-time  employees  (Rhoades,  1997).  Part-time 
faculty  members  provided  instruction  equivalent  in  quality  to  that  of  fiill-time  faculty 
members,  at  least  according  to  the  available  measures  of  such  quality.  Part-time  faculty 
were  generally  employed  to  teach  introductory  or  less  specialized  courses  that  did  not 
require  the  same  level  of  professional  training,  experience,  or  disciplinary  involvement  as 
more  advanced  courses  (Feldman,  &  Tumley,  2001).  However,  it  is  unclear  as  to  what 
level  of  expertise  was  either  demanded  by  or  advantageous  for  introductory  courses 
(Banachowski,  1997).  Employing  part-time  faculty  members  to  teach  introductory 
courses  freed  fiill-time  faculty  for  more  advanced  instruction  and  research  (Pratt,  1997). 

Few  institutions  had  the  resources  required  to  rapidly  and  substantially  reduce 
reliance  on  part-time  instruction  (Baum,  1995).  A  part-time  faculty  member  who  carried 
fijll-time  or  close  to  fiill-time  course  loads  became  nearly  indispensable  to  higher 
education  (Baldwin  &  Chronister,  1996).  Institutional  personnel  policies  reflected  an 
assumption  that  reliance  on  part-time  faculty  is  a  temporary,  stopgap  measure  (Gappa  & 
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Leslie,  1995).  Current  statistics  suggested  that  part-time  appointments  were  established  as 
a  permanent  feature  in  higher  education  (NCES,  1997).  The  question  was  not  whether 
there  should  be  part-time  faculty  but  rather  what  should  be  the  conditions  of  these 
facuhies'  contracts,  compensation,  and  work.  Further,  to  what  point  would  the  proportion 
of  part-time  appointments  grow  so  that  it  would  be  so  large  that  higher  education's  ability 
to  perform  its  historic  mission  would  be  compromised  (Burgan,  Weisbuch,  R.  &  Lowry, 
1999). 

Negative  Impact  of  Part-time  Faculty  on  Higher  Education 

Reliance  on  part-time  and  adjunct  faculty  appointments  exceeded  the  proportion 
necessary  to  provide  specialized  work  experience  to  satisfy  curricular  needs  (Parry  & 
Marshall,  1997).  The  use  of  part-time  faculty  was  greatest  in  the  humanities,  where  the 
supply  of  qualified  academic  job  seekers  outnumbered  market  demand,  and  in  lower- 
division  courses  where  large  numbers  of  students  elected  or  were  required  to  take  (Deal 
&  Jenkins,  1994).  The  notion  of  cost-driven  use  of  part-time  faculty  also  exceeded 
flexibility  needs  (Balch,  1999).  Neither  annual  enrollment  fluctuations  nor  the  needs  of 
new  and  innovative  programs  could  account  for  the  more  than  half  of  all  humanities 
facuhy  that  were  part  time  and  taught  the  vast  majority  of  introductory  courses 
(Scheuerman,  2000).  This  cost-driven  reliance  on  part-time  facuhy  and  non-tenure-track 
faculty  occurred  on  such  a  large  scale  that  it  lessened  job  opportunities  in  the  academic 
professions  and  lowered  salaries  for  entering  full-time,  tenure-track  facuhy  (Pratt,  1995). 

The  immediate  cost  savings  that  institutions  realized  from  widespread  use  of  part- 
time  appointments  were  often  offset  by  the  lack  of  program  coherence  and  reduced 
facuhy  involvement  with  students  and  student  learning  as  well  as  recruitment  and 
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administrative  costs  to  maintain  large  numbers  of  adjunct  faculty  (Schuster,  1998).  The 
frequently  inadequate  facilities  accessible  to  part-time  facuhy  members,  coupled  with  the 
inadequate  professional  support  received,  created  structural  impediments  that  put  teachers 
at  a  disadvantage  (Erwin,  &  Andrews,  1993).  The  limited  contractual  and  time 
commitments  of  part-time  employment  implied  that  temporary  faculty  members  did  their 
work  apart  from  the  structures  through  which  the  curriculum,  department,  and  institution 
were  sustained  and  renewed  (Feldman,  &  Tumley,  2001).  Academic  programs  required 
high  levels  of  permanent  faculty  involvement  through  department  and  college  governance 
to  maintain  and  renew  curricula  that  offered  students  high  quality  educational 
opportunities  (Baldwin,  1996).  "Permanent  faculty  members  must  be  present  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  develop  courses,  research  new  trends,  set  requirements,  and  design  general 
education  courses,  majors,  minors,  and  graduate  programs.  Permanent  faculty  must  also 
oversee  decisions  about  hiring,  reappointment,  promotion,  and  tenure  that  sustain  the 
quality  of  the  faculty.  A  heavy  reliance  on  part-time  facuhy  appointments  robs 
departments  of  qualified  people  needed  to  perform  these  crucial  fiinctions,  while  it 
overburdens  permanent  faculty  members  with  tasks  of  hiring,  monitoring,  and 
supervising  temporary  faculty  members  who  are  disconnected  from  those  fiinctions." 
(Adamany,  1997,  p.  5). 

The  continued  reliance  on  part-time  faculty  for  lower-division  and  community 
college  instruction  gave  rise  to  the  possibility  that  entering  and  less  well-prepared 
students  might  be  fiirther  disadvantaged  relative  to  more  advanced  students  (AMATYC, 
1993).  Lower  division  students  were  primarily  taught  by  faculty  members  who  were  not 
paid  to  provide  the  out-of-class  support  essential  to  this  group  of  students  (Reichard, 
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1997).  Second,  the  part-time/adjunct  and  non-tenure-track  faculty's  lack  of  professional 
support  made  them  less  knowledgeable  about  their  employers  and  therefore  less  able  to 
represent,  orient,  or  respond  to  their  students  (Krier,  &  Staples,  1993).  Third,  the  lack  of 
coUegial  involvement  lessened  the  coherence  among  introductory  courses,  sequential 
courses,  and  in  certain  instances,  courses  in  the  major  field  of  study  (Sheeks,  1998). 
Where  preparation  and  credentials  of  part-time  and  tenured  facuhy  members  were 
equivalent,  institutions  treated  and  remunerated  these  equally  qualified  part-time 
professionals  in  disparate  ways  that  encouraged  conflict  between  both  faculty  groups 
about  institutional  commitment  to  quality  undergraduate  teaching  (Nelson,  1997). 

The  cost  savings  achieved  through  the  reliance  on  part-time  faculty  depended  on  a 
payment-per-course  system  that  insufficiently  rewards  part-time  instruction  and  does  not 
adequately  support  or  encourage  class  preparation,  office  hours  or  other  student  contact, 
curricular  and  professional  development,  and  coUegial  involvement  (NCES,  1997).  This 
system  of  disparate  personnel  policies  and  contractual  arrangements  for  instructional  staff" 
has  created  a  tier  faculty  (FACCC,  1999).  The  terms  in  which  administrators  praised  the 
educational  contributions  made  by  part-time  faculty  contrast  sharply  with  the 
consequences  that  institutions'  personnel  policies  promoted  in  working  environments  and 
in  the  day-to-day  experience  of  part-time  faculty.  Part-time  have  been  caught  in  poorly 
remunerated  semester-to-semester  jobs  that  offer  no  career  prospects  (Gappa  &  Leslie, 
1993). 

By  establishing  the  base  conditions  for  the  emergence  of  multiple  tier  faculty 
system,  cost-driven  rehance  on  part-time  and  non-tenure-track  faculty  degraded  the 
environment  in  which  both  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  worked,  diminished  faculty 
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professional  development,  and  denied  many  students  adequate  access  to  quality 
instmction  (Grenzke,  1998).  In  summary,  higher  education  needed  to  identify  other  forms 
of  compensation  and  recognition  to  balance  the  inequities  introduced  by  current 
employment  policies.  Or  the  system  needed  to  rethink  the  training  and  contractual 
arrangements  for  those  specifically  tracked  to  teach  the  courses  part-time  faculty 
members  were  typically  employed  to  teach  (Benjamin,  1997). 

Policy  and  Guidelines 
Policies  provide  guidelines  through  which  to  channel  thinking  in  a  specific 
direction.  Unlike  rules,  which  explicitly  outline  what  a  person  will  or  will  not  do,  policies 
offer  parameters  for  decision-making.  Because  of  this  quality,  the  decision-makers  ethical 
standards  come  into  play  (Robbins  &  Decenzo,  2001).  The  nature  of  policy-making  is 
based  on  heuristics,  judgment  shortcuts  that  create  biases  (Guest,  Hersey  &  Bianchard, 
1986).  In  heuristic  inquiry,  the  decision-maker  must  rely  on  personal  experiences,  on 
events  that  create  strong  emotion  and  often  occur  recently  as  well  as  on  events  that 
happened  in  the  past  that  carry  a  lingering  impression  (Mason,  2002).  Therefore,  the 
creation  of  policy  is  an  imperfect  process  based  on  the  influences  of  the  decision-makers 
and  is  highly  subjective  (Drory,  1993).  Activities  undertaken  in  the  name  of  policy 
development  will  vary  not  only  with  the  problems  being  addressed,  but  with  the  style, 
creativity  and  judgment  of  the  policy-maker  (Majchrzak,  1984).  Studies  in  organizational 
behavior  continually  revisit  the  actions  of  people  in  the  work  environment,  their  attitudes, 
personality,  and  emotions  and  the  influence  the  formal  aspects  of  the  job,  in  particular 
policies  and  procedures  have  on  job  satisfaction,  job  retention  and  productivity  (Robbins 
&  Decenzo,  2001). 
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On  a  national  level,  several  professional  associations  offered  guidelines  to  assist 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  developing  fair  and  reasonable  policies  for  part-time 
faculty.  As  early  as  1979,  the  AAUP  published  policy  documents  relating  core  principles 
of  academic  freedom,  shared  facuhy  governance,  and  quality  of  education  to  the  situation 
of  part-time  faculty.  In  1980,  this  group  issued  a  report  expanding  on  these  themes  and 
including  recommendations  regarding  the  fair  treatment  and  compensation  for  faculty 
with  part-time  appointments.  In  1993,  AAUP  again  updated  it  policies  and  offered  some 
guidelines  for  improvement  and  a  summary  of  professional  standards  and  continued  to 
explore  contemporary  applications  of  these  policies  (AAUP,  2002).  The  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT)  proposed  recommendations  for  the  hiring  and  treatment  of 
part-time  facuhy.  This  organization  researched  the  increasing  trend  in  the  U.S.  work 
force  of  employing  people  in  non-traditional  arrangements,  such  as  part-time,  temporary, 
and  contingent  employees  as  well  as  independent  contractors  and  consultants.  Although 
some  employees  preferred  flexible  work  arrangements,  in  particular  independent 
contractors  and  consultants,  the  majority  wanted  a  full-time  position  with  benefits, 
retirement  plans,  and  a  sense  of  inclusion  in  the  workplace  (AFT,  2000).  The  National 
Education  Association  (NEA)  also  proposed  guidelines  for  employing  part-time  faculty. 
Their  recommendations  addressed  the  controversies  surrounding  part-time  facuhy, 
specifically  targeting  issues  on  quality  of  teaching,  commitment  to  the  college,  time  spent 
with  students,  and  continuity  for  academic  planning.  The  NEA  identified  the  need  of 
administrators  to  articulate  the  role  of  part-time  faculty  and  how  they  fit  into  the  overall 
mission  of  each  college  (NEA,  1999). 


In  Florida,  the  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges  adopted  the  following 

recommendations  and  fourteen  guidelines  for  effective  use  of  part-time  faculty  in  public 

community  colleges  (Appendix  A)  to  assist  two-year  institutions  formulate  their  own  set 

of  policies  for  hiring  part-time  faculty.  These  statements  were  recommended  by  the 

Council  of  Instructional  Affairs  to  the  Council  of  Presidents  and  were  accepted  in  1994 

with  the  intention  of  offering  suggestion  and  not  requirement  of  policy. 

The  importance  of  part-time  facuhy  in  community  colleges  is  virtually 
unchallenged  today  as  colleges  recognize  the  value  of  the  special  expertise  of 
many  citizens  who  can  enrich  the  instructional  program.  In  some  subjects,  part- 
time  faculty  who  work  full-time  in  the  field  can  provide  the  most  current  and 
relevant  instruction  that  is  available.  In  addition,  the  increasing  need  for  flexibility 
in  scheduling  and  the  requirement  for  quick  responses  to  fluctuating  enrollments 
and  course  demands  make  the  use  of  part-time  faculty  an  important  component  of 
academic  management.  However,  there  are  certain  concerns  and  considerations 
that  must  be  addressed  as  colleges  work  to  assure  that  part-time  faculty  are  fiilly 
assimilated  into  the  work  and  life  of  the  college. 

Although,  there  is  no  "magic"  in  the  proportion  of  courses  taught  by  part-time 
versus  full-time  faculty,  there  is  general  agreement  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
instruction  should  be  provided  by  full-time  faculty  to  assure  continuity  in  the 
curriculum  and  availability  of  faculty  for  student  advising,  curriculum 
development,  work  with  college  committees,  and  other  important  non-class 
activities  accomplished  by  faculty.  A  reasonable  ratio  of  full-time  to  part-time 
faculty  should  be  maintained  in  each  college  program,  on  each  campus  or 
instructional  site  including  outreach  centers,  and  college-wide.  Colleges  must 
ensure  that  they  have  at  least  one  full-time  faculty  member  in  each  degree 
program/  discipline  as  required  by  accrediting  agencies. 

When  ratios  of  full-time  to  part-time  faculty  are  considered,  student  semester 
hours  or  credit  hours  or,  in  the  case  of  occupational  contact  hours  programs, 
contact  hour  equivalents  taught  should  be  used  as  the  measure  rather  than 
headcount  faculty.  Otherwise  it  will  appear  that  a  higher  proportion  of  a  college's 
instruction  is  accomplished  by  part-time  faculty  than  is  actually  the  case.  Part- 
time  facuhy  should  not  be  used  just  to  save  money  as  evidenced  by  individuals 
who  are  assigned  fijll  instructional  loads  at  reduced  salaries  (FLDOE,  2003). 

Another  set  of  guidelines  for  employing  part-time  faculty  in  Florida's  public 

community  colleges  was  the  accreditation  process  governed  by  the  Southern  Association 
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of  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS).  SACS,  under  section  4.8.3  on  part-time  faculty,  stated 
that  "(T)he  number  of  full-time  faculty  members  must  be  adequate  to  provide  effective 
teaching,  advising  and  scholarly  or  creative  activity,  and  be  appropriate  to  participate  in 
curriculum  development,  policy  making,  institutional  planning  and  governance.  The 
employment  of  part-time  faculty  members  can  provide  expertise  to  enhance  the 
educational  effectiveness  of  an  institution  but  the  number  of  part-time  faculty  members 
must  be  properly  limited.  Part-time  facuhy  members  teaching  courses  for  credit  must 
meet  the  same  requirements  for  professional,  experiential  and  scholarly  preparation  as 
their  full-time  counterparts  teaching  in  the  same  disciplines. 

Each  institution  must  establish  and  publish  comprehensive  policies  concerning 
the  employment  of  part-time  faculty  members.  It  must  also  provide  for  appropriate 
orientation,  supervision  and  evaluation  of  all  part-time  faculty  members.  Procedures  to 
ensure  student  access  to  part-time  faculty  members  must  be  clearly  stated  and 
publicized."  (SACS,  2000).  To  become  accredited  or  continue  accreditation  status,  each 
institution  reported  compliance  with  the  "must"  statements.  Yet  both  part-time  and  full- 
time  faculty  expressed  concerns  that  these  statements  and  conditions  of  accreditation,  all 
self-reported,  were  too  vague  or  had  not  been  actualized  (Church,  1998). 

Theories  of  Motivation 

Further  investigation  of  the  literature  determined  that  motivation  was  a  primary 
indicator  of  job  satisfaction.  According  to  Head,  Sorensen  and  Baum  (1988),  there  were 
four  major  theoretical  areas  of  motivation.  These  were:  (1)  Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs 
(Maslow,  1954);  (2)  Herzberg's  motivation-hygiene  theory  (Herzberg,  1976);  (3) 
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McClelland 's  need  for  achievement  theory  (McClelland,  1989);  and  (4)  McGregor's  x 
theory  and  y  theory  (Guest,  Hersey,  &  Blanchard,  1986). 
Maslow's  Hierarchy  of  Needs  Theory 

Abraham  Maslow  (1954),  the  founder  of  human  relations  psychology,  outlined 
what  he  belieyed  to  be  an  overall  theory  of  motivation.  Maslow  suggested  that  in  order  to 
fully  understand  human  behavior  an  individual's  personal  aspirations  had  to  be 
considered.  Furthermore,  Maslow  proposed  that  until  basic  needs  were  met,  subsequent 
aspirations  could  not  be  addressed.  This  theory  classified  human  needs  into  a  series  of 
five  categories.  They  were  (1)  Physiological  needs,  food,  shelter;  water,  sex  and  shelter; 
(2)  Safety  needs,  protection  against  danger,  threat  and  deprivation;  (3)  Belonging  and 
love  needs,  giving  and  receiving  love,  friendship,  affection,  belonging  association,  and 
acceptance;  (4)  Esteem  needs,  the  need  for  achievement,  adequacy,  strength,  and 
freedom;  and  (5)  Self  actualization  needs,  the  need  to  realize  one's  potentialities  for 
continued  self  development  and  the  desire  to  become  more  and  more  of  what  one  is  and 
what  one  is  capable  of  becoming  (Maslow,  1954,  pp.  80-92).  Maslow  submitted  that  the 
least  satisfied  needs  created  the  greatest  motivation  and  that  humans  were  inclined  to 
satisfy  these  needs  according  to  the  hierarchical  order  (Beck,  1990;  Maslow,  1954). 
While  Maslow  believed  satisfied  needs  created  the  greatest  motivation,  Herzberg 
believed  that  these  factors  alone  could  not  improve  performance  (Herzberg,  1966) . 
Herzberg's  Motivation-hvgiene  Theorv 

In  1959,  Frederick  Herzberg,  Bernard  Mausner  and  Barbara  Snyderman  extended 
Maslow's  theory  of  motivation  and  applied  it  to  a  specific  workplace.  To  support  their 
theory  of  job  attitudes,  Herzberg,  Mausner  &  Snyderman  (1959)  interviewed  in  great 


detail  200  male  accountants  and  engineers.  Each  subject  was  asked  to  describe  critical 
incidents  that  made  each  feel  exceptionally  good  or  exceptionally  bad  about  their  jobs. 
All  responses  were  collected,  analyzed  and  developed  into  a  theoretic  model,  describing  a 
dual  continuum  of  job  satisfaction.  In  contrast  to  Maslow,  who  conceptualized  a  single 
continuum  of  motivation,  Herzberg  and  associates  proposed  that  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction  were  not  diametrically  opposed. 

Herzberg,  Mausner  &  Snyderman  (1959)  suggested  that  job  satisfaction  was  not 
the  opposite  of  dissatisfaction,  rather  the  opposite  of  job  satisfaction  was  no  job 
satisfaction  and  the  opposite  of  job  dissatisfaction  was  no  job  dissatisfaction.  Herzberg 
further  contended  that  certain  content  job  factors,  identified  as  motivators,  contributed  to 
job  satisfaction  and  certain  context  job  factors,  identified  as  hygienes,  contributed  to  job 
dissatisfaction.  Such  motivators  (intrinsic  variables)  included  achievement,  recognition, 
task,  responsibility,  advancement,  and  possibilities  of  growth.  Hygienes  (extrinsic 
variables)  included  policy  and  administration,  supervision,  interpersonal  relations, 
working  conditions,  salary,  status,  job  security,  and  personal  life  (Herzberg  et  al.,  1959). 

Herzberg  (1989)  asserted  that  the  job  content  factors  were  motivators  and 
conversely,  job  context  factors  influenced  the  dissatisfaction  of  an  employee  but  had  little 
to  do  with  an  employee's  willingness  to  become  involved  in  the  content  of  the  employee's 
responsibilities.  In  order  to  motivate  employees  to  maximize  their  potential,  job  content 
factors  needed  examination. 
McClelland's  Need  for  Achievement  Theory 

McClelland  (1961,  1989)  proposed  that  needs  were  learned  through  the 
environment.  In  contrast  to  Maslow's  theory  which  failed  to  scientifically  recognize 
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assertions  about  self-actualized  people  or  consider  cultural  and  personal  assumptions, 
McClelland  contended  that  when  a  person  experienced  a  strong  need,  it  served  as 
motivation  to  trigger  behavior  that  would  satisfy  that  need  (McClelland,  1989).  "Most 
people  in  this  world,  psychologically,  can  be  divided  into  two  broad  groups.  There  is  that 
minority  which  is  challenged  by  opportunity  and  willing  to  work  hard  to  achieve 
something,  and  the  majority  which  really  does  not  care  all  that  much."  (McClelland, 
1989,  p.33).  McClelland  supported  the  idea  that  people  possessing  a  high  need  for 
achievement  were  satisfied  when  this  need  was  met,  and  that  failure  to  achieve 
diminished  the  motivation  to  work  hard  for  an  organization. 
Hackman-Oldham  Model 

In  the  Hackman-Oldham  model  of  job  satisfaction  theory  for  motivation,  the 
central  principle  was  that  the  job  itself  provided  the  primary  source  of  employee 
motivation.  A  correaly  designed  job,  one  with  the  right  mixture  of  characteristics,  would 
satisfy  the  employees'  psychological  needs.  This  would  lead  to  positive  outcomes,  such 
as  high  motivation,  good  morale,  low  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  high  productivity 
(Head  &  Sorensen,  1989).  Hackman  and  Oldham  (1980)  found  that  there  were  three 
psychological  states  present  in  the  job.  These  were  experiencing  meaningfulness  of  the 
work  performed,  experiencing  responsibility  for  the  outcomes  of  the  work  performed, 
and  attaining  knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  work.  Since  it  was  difFicuk  to  measure  the 
satisfaction  of  these  states,  Hackman  and  Oldham  designed  another  indirect  method  of 
measurement.  These  indirect  measures  had  five  core  job  dimensions  that  related  to  the 
three  psychological  states.  If  the  job  scored  high  in  the  core  dimensions,  then  it  could  be 
inferred  that  the  psychological  states  were  being  satisfied  (Head  &  Sorensen,  1989). 
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McGregor's  X  and  Y  Theories 

McGregor's  theory  X  and  theory  Y  were  based  upon  two  distinct  constructs  of 
human  behavior  (Guest,  Hersey,  &  Blanchard,  1986).  Theory  Y  paralleled  much  of 
Maslow's  self-actuaUzation  level  of  motivation  and  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
self-direction,  self-control,  and  maturity  control  behavior,  while  theory  X  suggested  that 
people  must  be  motivated  at  all  times.  According  to  McGregor,  theory  X  was  based  upon 
three  assumptions.  First,  the  average  human  being  had  an  inherent  dislike  of  work; 
second,  most  people  must  be  coerced  and  controlled  in  order  to  get  them  to  put  forth 
adequate  work  efforts,  and  finally,  people  preferred  to  avoid  responsibility  and  gain 
security.  Moreover,  theory  Y  assumed  that  the  average  human  being  did  not  inherently 
dislike  work.  People  would  exercise  self-direction  in  working  objectives  to  which  they 
were  committed.  Ego-satisfying  and  "self-actualizing"  needs  would  be  blended  with 
organizational  needs  to  produce  creativity,  commitment,  and  a  solution  of  organizational 
problems,  and  that  the  intellectual  potential  of  the  average  person  was  only  partially 
utilized  (McGregor,  1960).  McGregor  proposed  that  theory  Y  should  replace  the  old 
authoritarian  style  of  management,  theory  X. 

Job  Satisfaction 

Early  studies  of  job  satisfaction  focused  on  productivity,  absenteeism,  turnover, 
and  the  mental  heahh  of  employees  (Gruneberg,  1979,  Herzberg,  1976;  Vroom,  1982).  In 
1927,  Elton  Mayo  and  his  associates  became  involved  in  a  series  of  experiments  at  the 
Hawthorne  Works  of  Western  Electric  Company  in  Chicago.  At  the  time,  the  interest  in 
job  satisfaction  and  motivation  was  not  extensive.  These  researchers  hypothesized  that 
ahering  the  level  of  lighting  would  cause  either  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  productivity 


of  the  workers.  The  original  design  of  the  Western  Electric  study  was  to  complete  a  five- 
year  review  of  the  effects  of  illumination  on  five  industrial  workers  and  their  productivity 
on  the  job.  However,  secondary  findings  caused  the  original  research  project  to  evolve 
into  a  series  of  experiments  and  interviews  involving  nearly  20,000  workers  (Mayo, 
1933).  The  resuhs  of  this  research,  referred  to  as  the  Hawthorne  studies,  supported  that 
informal  groups  within  an  organization  played  a  dominant  role  in  employee  motivation 
and  productivity.  Data  also  suggested  that  regardless  of  variations  in  lighting  within  the 
factory,  the  subjects  under  investigation  increased  productivity.  Furthermore,  researchers 
documented  that  norms  established  in  informal  work  groups  influenced  employee 
attitudes  and  motivation  more  than  wages  or  physical  conditions  in  influencing 
performance  (Bums,  1963).  Since  the  Hawthorne  studies,  researchers  have  viewed 
money  as  less  of  a  motivator  than  had  been  previously  believed.  Job  satisfaction  studies 
conducted  since  the  Western  Electric  research  recognize  money  as  a  component  not  a 
determinant  of  job  satisfaction. 

The  reasons  why  individuals  go  to  work  were  many.  Some  worked  for  income 
only.  Others  embraced  their  place  of  employment  and  the  job  they  performed  as  an 
integral  part  of  daily  life  and  a  significant  part  of  their  self-worth.  Still  others  approached 
work  as  routine  and  dreaded  the  mundane  tasks  of  their  job.  Job  satisfaction  became  an 
area  of  interest  not  only  for  people  who  created  and  managed  organizations  but  also  the 
people  that  worked  within  them,  the  employees  themselves  (Head,  Sorenson,  &  Baum, 
1989;  Robbins,  2001).  Job  satisfaction  has  been  defined  as  the  viewpoint  of  the  employee 
toward  their  present  work  role.  It  was  defined  as  the  pleasurable  or  unpleasant  emotional 
state  resulting  fi-om  the  appraisal  of  one's  job  experience  (Locke  &  Byron,  1967).  Job 
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satisfaction  has  also  been  explained  as  proportional  to  the  degree  that  elements  of  work 
satisfy  particular  needs  which  the  person  feels  are  important  (Vroom,  1982). 

As  seen  in  the  Hawthorne  studies,  the  earliest  research  had  a  primary  focus  on 
productivity  and  turnover  (Barbash,  1976).  Inadvertently,  researchers  found  that  the 
effect  of  informal  work  groups,  the  attitude  of  workers  about  the  company,  and  the  need 
for  rest  periods  influenced  employee  productivity  and  identified  human  variability  in  the 
area  of  job  satisfaction  (Bums,  1963).  Researchers  became  concerned  about  whether  or 
not  the  job  met  the  employee's  emotional  and  physical  needs  through  interactions  at  work 
and  benefits  provided  by  work,  such  as  salary,  over-time  compensation,  camaraderie,  rest 
periods  (Pardee,  1990). 

Continued  research  focused  on  job  fulfillment,  including  the  promotion  of  mental 
health  and  quality  of  work  (Locke  &  Bryan,  1967).  Various  theories  were  postulated 
including  content  theories  that  focus  on  the  factors  that  influence  job  satisfaction; 
Maslow's  (1954)  hierarchy  of  needs  theory  and  its  subsequent  developments  by  Herzberg 
(1976)  into  the  two-factor  theory  of  job  satisfaction  are  examples.  Other  significant 
studies  on  humanistic  process  theories  addressed  variables  such  as  how  expectations, 
needs  and  values  interact  with  the  characteristics  of  the  job  to  produce  job  satisfaction, 
including  the  equity  and  reference  group  theories  (Gruneberg,  1979).  Gruneberg  (1979) 
believed  that  job  environment  was  the  context  within  which  the  job  was  performed  and 
included  such  factors  as  attitudes  and  actions  of  others,  organizational  structure,  political 
climate,  and  institutional  policies.  Hopkins  (1983)  postulated  that  work  had  two 
distinctive  focal  points,  job  characteristics  and  the  job  environment.  His  research  targeted 
the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  individual's  orientation  to  the  job  as  determinants  of  job 


satisfaction.  Job  characteristics  included  the  dimensions  of  job  quality,  effort,  and 
resources  such  as  (1)  the  nature  of  the  job;  (2)  autonomy,  power,  and  control;  (3) 
relationship  with  colleague;  (4)  salary  and  benefits;  (5)  size  of  the  workplace;  and  (6) 
opportunities  for  professional  training  and  advancement  (Hopkins,  1983). 

Research  found  job  satisfaction  was  influenced  by  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
variables.  Extrinsic  job  satisfaction  variables  included  such  areas  as  income,  job  security, 
and  employee  benefits.  The  intrinsic  variables  were  described  by  such  areas  as  varying 
work-related  activities,  contributing  to  the  organization  and  to  the  community,  creativity, 
opportunity  to  learn,  power  to  make  decisions,  accept  responsibility,  sense  of  challenge, 
and  competency  of  coworkers  (Smart  &  Ethington,  1987).  Further,  intrinsic  variables 
were  similar  predictors  of  job  satisfaction  as  they  were  for  life  satisfaction  (Judge  & 
Watanabe,  1993). 

Job  satisfaction  became  a  subjective  term.  It  was  defined  in  a  variety  of  ways  and 
all  of  them  centered  on  how  one  perceived  the  job  experience  (Evans,  1996).  Job 
satisfaction  was  often  used  interchangeably  with  morale  in  the  workplace  (Pincus,  1986). 
Job  satisfaction  became  "the  affective  orientation  of  individuals  toward  work  roles  they 
are  presently  occupying"  (Vroom,  1982).  Job  satisfaction  has  been  described  more 
simply  as  a  positive  relationship  characterized  by  pleasurable  or  positive  state  of  mind 
resulting  fi-om  the  job  experience  (Locke,  1976).  Job  satisfaction  was  a  good  feeling  that 
one  got  by  providing  a  service  that  helped  others  or  by  making  a  worthwhile  contribution 
to  society.  It  was  derived  fi^om  making  a  difference  (Smart  &  Ethington,  1987).  Another 
perspective  on  job  satisfaction  was  the  degree  in  which  people  liked  their  jobs.  For 
employees,  job  satisfaction  came  fi-om  having  work  that  mattered  to  the  employer,  the 
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client  or  customer  and  from  a  sense  of  job  security  (Levin,  1995).  Although  definitions 
and  interpretations  of  job  satisfaction  varied,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  could  be 
regarded  as  an  attitudinal  variable,  considered  a  general  feeling  about  the  job  and  a 
conglomeration  of  attitudes  about  various  aspects  and  facets  of  a  job  (Head,  Sorenson,  & 
Baum,  1989). 

Aspects  of  work  frequently  assessed  for  job  satisfaction  included  rewards  such  as 
salary  compensation,  fringe  benefits,  opportunities  to  get  involved,  the  nature  of  the 
work,  the  organization  itself  and  its  structure,  and  the  people  on  worked  with,  such  as  co- 
workers, supervisors,  or  subordinates.  Human  resource  departments  emphasized  concern 
for  employee  welfare  because  every  person  was  considered  part  of  the  organizational 
team  (Kern,  Riley,  &  Jones,  1987).  It  became  important  to  understand  the  pitfalls 
awaiting  an  organization  that  did  not  react  to  resolve  problems  of  employee  job 
dissatisfaction.  (Johnsrud  &  Rossi,  2002).  Consequences  of  job  dissatisfaction  impacted 
an  organization  by  employees  not  following  the  rules,  mindlessly  conforming  to  policy, 
being  frequently  absent  or  late,  committing  sabotage,  spreading  ill  will  by  undermining 
the  organization  and  its  personnel,  by  negative  attitudes  and  comments  and  by  passive 
aggressive  behavior  (Clarke,  1992). 

Job  satisfaction  surveys  on  faculty  in  public  community  colleges  (Happ  &  Yoder, 
1991;  Valadez  &  Antony,  1993,  1999;  Weglarz,  1999;  NEA,  2002)  found  differences  in 
satisfaction  levels  between  part-time  faculty  and  full-time  faculty.  Happ  and  Yoder 
(1991)  target  work  sfress  and  job  satisfaction.  Although  both  groups  indicated  significant 
levels  of  job  related  stress,  part-time  faculty  and  women  were  slightly  higher  than  fliU- 
time,  male  counterparts.  Valadez  and  Antony  (1999)  examined  factors  associated  with 


job  satisfaction  among  part-time  faculty  at  different  institutions  of  higher  education  (both 
4-year  and  2-year).  Using  data  from  the  1992-93  National  Survey  of  Post-secondary 
Faculty,  they  analyzed  15  items  from  the  survey  grouped  in  three  categories.  The 
categories  addressed  satisfaction  with  personal  autonomy,  interaction  with  students,  and 
demands  and  rewards.  Part-time  facuUy  members  were  less  satisfied  than  full-time 
faculty  survey  in  the  areas  of  autonomy  and  interaction  with  students  as  well  as  the 
demands  and  rewards  of  the  job.  However,  part-time  faculty  members  were  more 
satisfied  than  full-time  faculty  with  their  jobs  overall,  a  significant  change  from  earlier 
findings  on  job  satisfaction  differences  between  part-time  and  full-time  faculty  (Valadez 
&  Antony,  1993).  The  NEA  comprehensive  survey  of  faculty  in  higher  education  also 
found  that  part-time  faculty  were  more  satisfied  overall  with  their  work  than  full-time 
faculty  members  (NEA,  2002).  Weglarz  (1999)  surveyed  adjunct  faculty  at  a  community 
college  on  job  satisfaction  and  salaries  and  benefits.  This  study  also  profiled  the  adjunct 
faculty  population  and  distinguished  between  part-time  faculty  who  held  other  full-time 
employment  and  those  that  did  not.  Part-time  faculty  members  with  other  fiill-time 
employment  were  more  satisfied  with  their  position,  salary  and  benefits  than  part-time 
facuhy  who  did  not  have  a  full-time  position  outside  of  the  college. 

Organizational  Climate 
As  a  result  of  the  Hawthorne  studies,  aspects  of  a  social  environment,  or 
organizational  climate,  were  believed  to  have  a  notable  influence  on  productivity  and 
morale  in  employees.  Researchers  suggested  that  job  satisfaction  factors  were  correlated 
with  organizational  climate,  although  job  satisfaction  has  been  conceptually  distinct  from 
perceptions  of  climate. 


Organizational  climate  has  been  described  as  individual  perceptions  about  striking 
characteristics  of  an  organizational  context  (Baum,  1989)  and  a  tool  for  understanding  the 
complexities  or  organizations  (Evans,  1996).  Thus,  climate  was  a  response,  a  shared 
pattern  of  meanings  among  individuals  about  the  major  characteristics  of  an 
organizational  context  (Lawler  &  Porter,  1967).  Climate  has  been  defined  as,  "the 
current,  common  patterns  of  important  dimensions  of  organizational  life  or  its  members' 
perceptions  of  and  attitudes  toward  them"  (Peterson  &  White  1992,  p.  181).  Deas  (1994) 
described  climate  as,  "a  collection  of  intangibles  that  support  and  encourage  all  the 
players  to  work  toward  a  common  goal-learning"  (p.  44).  Kozlowski  and  Hults  (1987) 
found  that  perceptions  about  an  organization's  technical  updating  climate,  which  referred 
to  perceptions  of  innovative  behavior,  updating  activities,  and  job  performance,  were 
positively  related  to  hours  spent  in  training  and  problem  solving  performance. 

Research  on  organizational  climate  in  community  colleges  provided  useful 
information  for  explaining  and  understanding  the  complexities  of  these  organizations. 
The  literature  suggested  a  changing  climate  was  inevitable  in  any  organization  (Oncken, 
1978;  Head,  Sorensen,  &  Blanchard,  1989).  A  study  by  Levy  (1989)  targeted  mid-level 
administrators  and  was  designed  to  research  institutional  and  position  characteristics 
contributing  to  job  satisfaction  of  middle  level  Pennsylvania  community  college 
administrators.  For  this  population,  it  was  reported  that  job  satisfaction  and 
organizational  climate  factors  were  in  need  of  improvement  and  effected  by  the 
institutional  variables;  internal  communication,  organizational  structure,  and  political 
climate.  Levy  indicated  that  the  variables,  specifically  participation  in  decision  making 
and  autonomy,  power,  and  control,  impacted  the  satisfaction  level  of  administrators  and 
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were  in  need  of  improvement.  The  data  suggested  that  the  least  important  variable  to  this 
population  of  community  college  administrators  was  salary  and  benefits. 

Palmer  (1995)  utilized  Levy's  (1989)  research  design  to  initiate  a  study  of 
Florida's  community  college  health  occupation  program  directors.  Palmer  examined  the 
relationship  between  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  using  institutional  and 
position  variables  and  targeted  mid-level  administrators  who  were  predominantly  white, 
female,  held  masters  level  education  degrees,  and  were  between  the  ages  of  40  and  49. 
This  data  suggested  that  the  institutional  variables  of  internal  communication  and 
political  climate  were  rated  as  the  most  in  need  of  improvement.  The  variables  of 
participation  in  decision-making,  followed  by  professional  effectiveness  were  the 
position  characteristics  in  need  of  improvement.  However,  salary  and  benefits  and 
autonomy,  power  and  control  were  in  the  greatest  need  of  improvement.  Overall,  heahh 
occupation's  program  directors  were  satisfied  with  their  positions  and  campuses. 

In  another  study,  Chappell  (1995)  investigated  the  relationship  between  position 
and  institutional  variables  as  perceived  by  their  populations.  Using  Levy  (1989)  as  a 
model,  Chappell  (1995)  studied  chief  instructional  officers  among  America's  community 
colleges  with  the  intent  of  investigating  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  measures 
of  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction.  Chappell  examined  differences  in  means 
for  job  satisfaction  when  controlling  for  gender,  ethnicity,  college  classification  number 
of  years  served  as  a  college  administrator  and  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  for  the 
faculty  variables  studied  included-intemal  communication;  organizational  structure; 
political  climate;  participation  in  decision  making;  autonomy,  power,  and  control;  and 
salary  and  benefits.  The  data  revealed  that  the  organizational  climate  factors;  regard  for 


personal  concerns,  internal  communication,  organizational  structure,  and  evaluation  were 
significantly  related  to  job  satisfaction  for  chief  instructional  officers.  Furthermore,  when 
comparisons  were  made  for  gender,  significant  differences  were  found  in  the  variables  of 
relationship  with  peers  and  professional  effectiveness.  When  comparisons  were  made  by 
ethnicity,  years  of  experience  as  a  college  administrator  and  collective  bargaining  of 
faculty,  significant  differences  were  found  in  salary  and  benefits.  Comparisons  by  years 
of  experience  yielded  significant  differences  in  relationship  with  supervisor. 

A  related  study  of  Florida's  community  college  department  chairs  conducted  by 
Kellerman  (1996)  found  that  communication  climate  is  significantly  related  to  job 
satisfaction.  A  strong  relationship  was  found  between  the  communication  climate 
activities  mutual  influence,  openness  and  the  free  flow  of  information  with  the  job 
satisfaction  factors,  supervision,  work  environment,  pay,  promotion,  and  overall  feelings. 
There  was  no  influence  of  gender,  race,  number  of  departments  supervised,  or  size  of  the 
institution  as  related  to  job  satisfaction  factors. 

In  a  study  of  faculty  members  in  rural  community  colleges,  Brodie  (1993) 
examined  job  content  and  job  context  factors  for  a  cross  section  of  occupational  groups. 
Using  Herzberq's  motivation-hygiene  theory  as  a  framework  for  the  study,  Brodie  studied 
the  motivation  factors,  achievement,  recognition,  work  itself,  responsibility,  advancement 
and  growth,  as  well  as  the  hygiene  factors,  policy  and  administration,  supervision, 
interpersonal  relations,  working  conditions,  salary,  status  and  security.  Contrary  to 
Herzberg's  findings,  the  data  suggested  that  the  motivation  factors,  recognition  and 
advancement  were  identified  as  job  dissatisfiers  rather  than  satisfiers  for  this  population 
of  collegiate  student  affairs  staff  Furthermore,  this  population  identified  the  Herzberg's 


hygiene  factor,  interpersonal  relations  with  students  and  peers,  as  a  job  satisfier  rather 
than  a  dissatisfier,  despite  varied  results,  Brodie  concurred  with  the  Herzberg  theory 
stating  that  employees  are  motivated  by  certain  factors. 

Organizational  climate  reflects  a  corporate  culture  with  a  value  system  and 
personality  unique  to  that  organization.  It  was  comprised  of  clearly  defined 
characteristics  such  as  the  ethics  of  the  organization,  its  mission  and  goals,  the  shape  of 
the  hierarchy,  governance  and  policy  matters,  participation  behaviors,  and  other 
workplace  dynamics  (Peterson  &  Spencer,  1990).  The  climate  of  an  organization  is  a 
deeply  rooted  set  of  patterns  of  organizational  behavior  and  the  shared  values, 
assumptions,  beliefs,  and  ideologies  that  members  possess  about  their  work  and  place  of 
employment  (Peterson  &  White,  1992).  Vroom  (1982)  suggested  that  a  number  of 
important  factors,  such  as  leadership  style,  the  nature  of  relationships  among  peers, 
nature  of  the  job,  reward  systems  and  structure  of  the  organization  were  identified  as 
contributing  to  climate  in  an  organization.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  organizational 
chmate  referred  to  the  collective  personality  of  an  organization;  it  was  an  accumulation 
of  intangible  perceptions  that  individuals  have  of  various  aspects  of  the  work 
environment  for  an  organization  (Chappell,  1995;  Deas,  1994). 

Summary 

There  was  considerable  information  available  on  job  satisfaction  and 
organizational  climate  factors.  Yet  few  studies  targeted  educational  environments  and 
even  fewer  focused  the  growing  number  of  part-time/adjunct  facuUy  and  their  work 
environment.  Excellence  in  education  was  achieved  in  a  number  of  institutions  and 
within  a  variety  of  disciplines  and  programs  within  these  institutions  by  employing  a 
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diverse  group  of  faculty,  both  part-time  and  fiill-time  status.  Responsible  faculty  and 
administrators  were  aware  of  and  seriously  weighed  the  need  to  control  costs  within  their 
college  and  examined  where  savings  could  be  made  and  resources  leveraged  in  ways  that 
did  not  compromise  educational  quality.  However,  efforts  to  reform,  especially  to  provide 
cost-effective  programs,  were  not  simple,  easy  or  effective.  Budget  reductions  and  the 
bottom  line  were  significant  factor  influencing  changes  in  the  teaching  workforce  in 
higher  education  and  speculations  on  the  evolution  of  a  two-tiered  professional 
educational  workforce.  For  many  educators,  these  conditions  caused  the  pronouncement 
of  dissatisfaction  and  challenged  researcher  to  question  the  academic  work  environment. 

Numerous  issues  about  the  growing  use  of  part-time  faculty  as  the  response  to 
controlling  cost  became  evident.  Incorporating  positive  organizational  climate  factors 
would  profoundly  address  many  of  these  issues  by  impacting  how  faculty,  in  particular 
part-time  faculty,  feel  about  their  place  of  employment.  These  factors  would  be  especially 
important  during  periods  of  cost  containment  when  part-time  faculty  typically  increase  in 
number  to  assist  colleges  handle  the  increased  student  enrollment.  Community  college 
administrators  and  decision-makers  would  be  in  a  more  advantageous  position  to  create  a 
climate  designed  to  promote  greater  job  satisfaction  for  this  rapidly  growing  group  of 
professional  educators  by  having  a  better  mastery  of  how  organizational  climate  factors 
impact  job  satisfaction  (Balch,  1999). 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

The  puq)ose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  factors  of  collegiate  environments,  in 
particular  policy  and  organizational  climate  factors  that  enhanced  or  detracted  from  job 
satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  public  community  colleges  of  North  Central 
Florida.  This  study  investigated  the  relationship  between  policies  and  organizational 
climate  factors  as  they  impact  job  satisfaction  of  part-time  faculty  in  public  community 
colleges  in  North  Central  Florida.  The  study  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  there 
were:  1)  policies  that  may  influence  the  perception,  importance  and  satisfaction  of  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  employed  at  public  community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida; 
and  2)  relationships  between  and  among  the  seven  organizational  climate  factors  and 
eight  job  satisfaction  variables  for  part-time/adjunct  faculty  when  controlling  for  gender, 
ethnicity,  years  of  service,  hours  taught,  academic  degree,  employment  status,  marital 
status,  age,  and  administrative  responsibilities.  This  chapter  presents  the  design  and 
description  of  the  research  methodology. 

Data  were  obtained  from  part-time/adjunct  faculty  using  a  mailed  questionnaire. 
The  questionnaire,  also  referred  to  as  a  survey,  was  based  on  the  following  questions. 

1.  What  were  the  policies  for  adjunct  faculty  at  each  institution?  Did  policies  have  a  role 
in  the  perception  of  organizational  climate  factors  of  part-time  facuhy  in  public 
community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida? 

2.  How  did  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  members  perceive  the  seven  organizational  climate 
factors/institutional  characteristics  at  public  community  college  in  North  Central 
Florida?  The  seven  organizational  climate  factors/institutional  characteristics  were 
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internal  communication,  organizational  structure,  political  climate,  professional 
development  opportunities,  evaluation,  promotion  and  regard  for  personal  concerns. 

3.  How  satisfied  were  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  with  the  perceived  seven 
organizational  climate  factors/institutional  characteristics  at  public  community 
colleges  in  North  Central  Florida? 

4.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  eight  identified  job  satisfaction  variables/position  characteristics 
were  important  to  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  public  community  colleges  in  North 
Central  Florida  and  how  satisfied  was  this  group  with  these  variables?  The  eight  job 
satisfaction  variables/position  characteristics  were  participation  in  decision-making, 
autonomy,  power,  and  control,  relationship  with  colleagues,  salary  and  benefits,  and 
professional  effectiveness. 

5.  Were  there  significant  relationships  between  measures  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction 
variables/position  characteristics  and  each  of  the  seven  organizational  climate 
factors/institutional  characteristics  as  reported  by  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  public 
community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida? 

6.  Were  there  significant  relationships  between  the  means  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction 
variables/position  characteristics  and  the  means  of  overall  job  satisfaction  when 
controlling  for  gender,  ethnicity,  years  of  service,  hours  taught,  academic  degree, 
employment  status,  marital  status,  age,  and  administrative  responsibilities? 

To  answer  the  research  questions,  two  different  instruments  were  used.  Both 
instruments  collected  information  about  the  perceptions  of  policies,  organizational 
climate  factors  and  job  satisfaction  as  they  apply  to  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  public 
community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida.  The  first  instrument  was  a  list  (Appendix 
B)  with  nine  interview  questions  targeting  policy  and  organizational  climate  factors  at 
each  college  as  well  as  requesting  information  about  the  characteristics  of  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  employed  at  each  college.  The  other  instrument  was  a  survey 
(Appendix  C)  addressing  the  perception,  importance  and  reported  satisfaction  the  seven 
institutional  characteristics  and  the  eight  positional  characteristics. 

To  study  the  first  research  question,  data  were  collected  via  an  interview  process 
about  the  policies  each  institution  developed  for  its  part-time/adjunct  faculty  as  well  as 


characteristics  about  each  institution's  part-time  faculty.  This  information  was  utilized  to 
develop  a  descriptive  profile  of  policies  and  organizational  factors  of  the  college  that 
pertained  to  part-time  faculty  employed  at  each  college  as  detailed  by  human  resource 
directors  and/or  their  designated  representative  through  a  person-to-person  nine  question 
interview  process. 

To  study  the  remaining  research  questions,  a  survey  was  designed  to  collect 
information  from  a  population  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  public  community  colleges 
in  North  Central  Florida.  The  survey  had  of  two  parts.  Part  I  consisted  of  Likert-type 
scales  for  each  of  the  institutional  characteristics/organizational  climate  factors  and  for 
each  of  the  position  characteristics/job  satisfaction  factors  using  a  scale  of  1  to  5  with  5 
being  the  highest  rating.  For  each  of  the  organizational  climate  factors,  part-time/adjunct 
faculty  members  were  asked  to  rate  their  perception  and  satisfaction  of  each  of  the 
characteristics.  For  each  of  the  job  satisfaction  factors,  part-time/adjunct  faculty  was 
asked  to  rate  the  importance  and  satisfaction  of  each  of  the  characteristics.  At  the  end  of 
Part  I,  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  was  asked  to  rate  their  overall  satisfaction  with  their  role 
and  position  at  the  institution,  with  their  college  in  their  current  position  and  the 
administration  of  the  institution  in  their  current  position.  Data  concerning  perception  of 
organizational  climate  and  the  importance  of  job  satisfaction  variables  was  collected  and 
analyzed.  Part  II  requested  demographic  and  other  profiling  information  about  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty. 

The  survey  for  this  study  identified  data  relative  to  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
members'  perceptions  of  the  seven  factors  related  to  organizational  climate,  their  level  of 
satisfaction  with  these  seven  factors  and  the  importance  and  satisfaction  part-time  adjunct 
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faculty  self-reported  for  the  eight  factors  of  job  satisfaction  in  performing  their  job 
responsibilities  as  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  employed  at  public  community  colleges  in 
North  Central  Florida.  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficient  was  applied  to 
questions  2,  3,  4  and  5.  Analysis  of  variance  or  an  ANOVA  was  used  to  address 
questions  6.  The  analysis  was  to  determine  if  differences  in  the  measures  of  job 
satisfaction  existed  when  controlling  for  gender,  ethnicity,  years  of  service,  hours  taught, 
academic  degree,  when  teaching,  whether  a  full-time  position  was  desired,  administrative 
responsibilities,  marital  status,  age,  department,  the  employing  institution,  benefits 
received,  and  its  geographic  location. 

The  Population 

The  population  studied  was  all  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  of  public 
community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida's  employed  during  the  fall  of  2003.  There 
were  five  public  community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida.  This  number  and  the  area 
was  selected  because  of  the  ability  to  manage  the  large  part-time/adjunct  population 
employed  in  these  five  community  colleges  and  the  need  to  be  physically  present  on  each 
campus  at  several  different  occasions  within  the  confines  of  one  academic  semester.  The 
human  resource  director  or  his  or  her  representative  at  each  institution  provided  the 
number  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  employed  at  that  institution.  For  this  study,  a  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  member  was  defined  as  any  instructor  teaching  courses  whose 
compensation  in  salary  and/or  fringe  benefits  is  not  equal  to  the  compensation  received 
by  fiill-time  contractual  faculty  (AMATYC,  1993).  Part-time  was  considered 
synonymous  with  adjunct.  Part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  excluded  in  the  study  were 
those  teaching  adult  and  continuing  education  courses  and  those  not  teaching  credit  or 
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contact  hour  courses.  No  part-time  staff  members  were  included  in  the  survey. 
Institutions  participating  in  the  study  were:  Central  Florida  Community  College,  Lake 
City  Community  College,  North  Florida  Community  College,  Saint  John's  River 
Community  College,  and  Santa  Fe  Community  College 

Procedure  for  Data  Collection 

Before  initiating  any  part  of  the  study,  a  description  of  the  research  was  submitted 
for  approval  by  the  University  of  Florida's  Institutional  Review  Board  for  Research.  A 
cover  letter  inviting  participation  in  the  study,  the  survey  tool  and  a  list  of  interview 
questions  were  approved  for  distribution  via  mailing  (See  Appendix  C).  The  survey, 
which  collected  the  bulk  of  the  data,  was  a  data  collection  method  that  focused  on  the 
interrelations  of  sociological  and  psychological  variables  in  an  educational  context 
(Weirsma,  1985;  Likert,  1989).  This  research  technique  was  effective  in  evaluating  how 
individuals  feel  or  perceive,  how  they  behave,  and  their  role  and  status  (Wiersma,  1985). 

Data  were  collected  using  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  methodologies.  To 
ascertain  policies  and  other  information  about  part-time/adjunct  faculty  at  each 
participating  institution,  an  interview  process  was  followed.  Nine  questions  pertaining  to 
policy  development  and  part-time/adjunct  faculty  were  electronically  mailed  to  five 
North  Central  Florida  public  community  college  human  resource  directors  for  their 
review  (Appendix  B).  Each  human  resource  director  was  asked  to  jury  the  questions  and 
make  suggestions  or  comments.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  nine  questions,  a  revised 
copy  was  electronically  mailed  to  each  human  resource  director  with  a  request  for  an 
interview.  A  follow  up  telephone  call  secured  dates  and  times  of  the  interviews,  all 
occurring  in  the  summer  of  2003.  A  personal  interview  was  scheduled  with  all  five  of  the 
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human  resource  directors  or  their  representative(s)  to  solicit  answers  to  the  nine 
questions.  Each  human  resource  director  or  their  representative  received  the  list  of  nine 
questions  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  interview  with  the  understanding  that  some 
answers  may  require  minimal  preparation  and  research. 

According  to  Dooley  (2001),  the  interview  method,  a  qualitative  approach  to 
research,  entailed  direct  observation  and  relatively  unstructured  interaction  and  discourse 
in  a  natural  field  setting  that  attended  to  the  social  interactions  within  the  setting. 
Quantitative  researchers  had  sometimes  viewed  the  flexible  nature  and  the  tendency  of 
qualitative  research  observers  of  becoming  personally  involved  in  their  field  setting  as 
threats  to  reliability  and  validity  to  a  study.  However,  observers  who  look,  listen  and  flow 
with  the  social  currents  of  the  setting  acquired  perceptions  fi-om  different  points  of  view. 
This  approach  had  the  advantage  of  triangulation,  which  compared  different  interviews 
and  perceptions  of  the  same  subject  or  behavior  (Fink,  1995,  Mason,  2002).  Fauhy 
understanding  would  become  apparent  in  the  contrast  of  different  vantage  points  which 
was  what  qualitative  researchers  pointed  to  as  strengths  of  non-reactivity  and 
triangulation.  Further,  qualitative  research  methods,  like  the  interview  process,  served  to 
set  "the  standard  by  which  to  judge  other  research  methods."  (Dooley,  2001,  p.  249). 

To  collect  data  on  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction,  a  survey  instrument 
was  used.  Interviews  revealed  that  no  participating  college  had  a  current  and  accurate 
mailing  list.  Neither  interoffice  nor  home  mailing  addresses  were  up  to  date  or  were 
unknown.  It  was  a  consensus  among  all  human  resource  directors  or  their  representative 
that  the  directors  and  department  chairs  would  most  likely  have  current  and  accurate 
interoffice  and  home  mailing  address  lists.  Four  of  the  five  human  resource  directors  (or 
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their  representatives)  interviewed  suggested  distributing  surveys  through  the  department 
chairs.  Therefore,  the  initial  delivery  of  the  survey  was  to  all  department  chairs  within 
each  college  with  instructions  to  distribute  to  all  departmental  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
members  at  all  campus  locations.  Each  department  chair  then  reported  to  the  researcher 
the  number  of  surveys  distributed  to  part-time/adjunct  faculty.  Of  the  total  number  of 
part-time  faculty  employed  during  the  2003  fall  semester  (939),  667  surveys  were 
distributed. 

As  a  follow  up  to  the  mailed  survey,  an  electronic  message  was  sent  to  all  part- 
time  faculty  members  that  had  e-mail  addresses  listed  within  each  participating 
department  at  each  college.  The  e-mail  message  requested  or  reminded  adjunct  faculty  to 
take  part  in  the  study.  The  survey  instrument  was  attached  to  the  electronic  message  in 
the  form  of  a  link  to  a  web-site  in  case  the  paper  survey  had  been  misplaced.  All  adjuncts 
were  asked  to  respond  to  the  web-site  survey  if  they  had  not  returned  a  mailed  survey  by 
the  due  date  posted  on  its  cover  letter.  The  electronically  based  survey  also  had  a  due  date 
specified  on  the  survey  instrument's  first  page,  also  serving  as  the  cover  page  (Appendix 
C).  Both  the  mailed  and  electronically  based  (web-site)  survey  were  identical  with  the 
only  difference  being  how  the  completed  survey  was  returned  or  submitted  to  the 
researcher. 

Instrumentation 

This  study  used  a  near  replication  of  a  survey  instruments  originally  utilized  in  a 
University  of  Florida  dissertation  that  measured  similar  theoretical  constructs  of 
community  college  chief  instructional  officers  (Chappell,  1995).  Survey  instruments 
found  in  the  original  works  of  Baum  (1989)  and  Levy  (1989)  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
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design  of  the  instrument  used  by  Chappell  and  others.  Palmer  (1995),  Evans  (1996), 
Kellerman  (1996),  DeMichelle  (1998),  Zabetakis  (1999),  Gratto  (2001),  Bailey  (2002), 
Lawrence  (2003)  and  Peek  (2003)  also  utilized  a  revised  form  of  the  survey  used  by 
Chappell.  Palmer  (1995)  used  this  tool  to  investigate  the  relationship  between 
organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  for  directors  of  heakh  occupations  program 
directors  and  directors  of  physical  plants,  respectively.  Evans  (1996),  Zabetakis  (1999) 
and  Bailey  (2002)  used  a  similar  instrument  to  study  the  same  relationship  of  factors  for 
community  college  executive  officers.  Peek  (2003)  applied  this  instrument  to  study  the 
relationship  between  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  of  community  college 
institutional  research  staff  Kellerman  (1996)  and  DeMichele  (1998)  used  the  eight  job 
satisfaction  variable  targeting  mid-level  managers  in  educational  settings  whereas 
Lawrence  (2003)  used  the  instrument  to  analysis  similar  data  of  Division  1  athletic 
directors.  Gratto  (2001)  used  the  near  replica  of  the  survey  instrument  to  investigate  the 
relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  for  directors  of  university 
physical  plants.  In  each  of  these  studies,  statistically  significant  relationships  were  found. 
Numerous  studies  using  the  survey  tool  with  different  approaches  and  different  sample 
populations  will  assist  in  building  a  strong  body  of  evidence  supporting  or  failing  to 
support  the  validity  of  the  scores  derived  from  a  test  (Gratto,  2001). 

To  test  the  reliability  of  the  survey  instrument,  the  survey  questionnaire  was 
administered  to  the  Adjunct  Faculty  Committee  at  Santa  Fe  Community  College;  a 
committee  comprised  of  administrators,  full  time  faculty  and  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
members.  Based  on  their  input,  the  seven  organizational  factors  and  eight  job  satisfaction 
variables  were  evaluated  as  effective  factors  to  measure  organizational  climate  and  job 
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satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members.  A  pilot  study  was  performed  in  August 
2003  to  test  the  process  of  distributing,  collecting  and  evaluating  the  survey.  Each  college 
provided  volunteers  to  test  the  survey  tool.  The  purpose  of  the  pilot  study  was  to 
determine  if  the  survey  clearly  addressed  the  theoretical  constructs  of  part-time/adjunct 
faculty  in  public  community  colleges.  Upon  review  of  the  pilot  study  results,  a  final 
revision  of  the  survey  tool  was  completed  and  put  into  an  electronic  and  paper  format  for 
distribution  (Appendix  C). 
Organizational  Climate  Factors 

A  set  of  seven  organizational  climate  factors  was  examined  in  a  Pearson  product- 
moment  correlation  coefficient  to  determine  their  relationship  to  job  satisfaction  and  to 
the  importance  of  eight  environmental  job  satisfaction  variables  as  reported  by  part-time 
adjunct  faculty  of  public  community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida.  The  seven 
organizational  climate  factors  were  the  following. 

1.  Internal  communication,  described  as  the  institution's  formal  communication 
processes  and  style. 

2.  Organizational  structure,  referring  to  the  institution's  organizational  operation 
and  hierarchy. 

3.  Political  climate,  described  as  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  institution's 
internal  politics. 

4.  Professional  development  opportunities,  referring  to  the  opportunity  for  part- 
time/adjunct  facuhy  members  to  pursue  and  participate  in  professional 
development  activities. 


5.  Evaluation,  described  as  the  institution's  procedures  for  evaluating  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty. 

6.  Promotion,  described  as  the  institution's  commitment  to  internal  promotion 
and  advancement  from  within  the  organization. 

7.  Regard  for  personal  concerns,  referring  to  the  institution's  sensitivity  to  and 
regard  for  the  personal  concerns  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members 
employed  in  public  community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida. 

Job  Satisfaction  Factors 

Eight  environmental  job  satisfaction  factors  were  used  in  the  study  to  determine 
their  relationship  to  the  seven  organizational  factors.  The  job  satisfaction  factors  in  the 
survey  were  the  following. 

1  Participation  in  decision-making,  meaning  the  institution's  process  for 
decision  making  and  opportunities  for  involvement  by  the  employee  to 
participate  in  that  process. 

2  Power,  indicating  the  amount  or  degree  of  jurisdiction  or  discretion  that  the 
employee  is  able  to  exercise  while  performing  the  tasks  of  his  or  her  position. 

3-5  Relationship  with  colleagues,  meaning  the  quality  of  the  affiliation  that  an 
employee  maintains  with  peers,  subordinates,  and  supervisor. 

6-7  Salary  and  benefits,  indicating  the  perceived  equity  and  adequacy  of  the 
salary  and  benefits  received  by  the  employee. 

8.  Professional  effectiveness,  meaning  the  perceived  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
employee  in  his  or  her  job  position. 


The  survey  instrument  also  included  questions  regarding  part-time  faculty's 
overall  satisfaction  with  his  or  her  position  and  role  at  the  college  and  his  or  her  overall 
satisfaction  with  the  institution  and  its  administration.  Part  two  of  the  survey  instrument 
asked  for  demographic  information. 

Statistical  Analysis 

Descriptive  statistics,  Pearson  product  moment  correlations,  analysis  of  variance 
or  ANOVA's  and  their  follow  up  procedures  were  statistical  techniques  utilized  within 
this  study.  Profile  characteristics  using  demographic  information  were  analyzed  using 
descriptive  statistics  and  cross  tabulations  to  determine  commonalties  and  differences  of 
the  sample  population. 

To  answer  questions  2,  3, 4  and  5,  a  Pearson  product-moment  correlation 
coefficient  analysis  was  used  to  study  data  related  to  perceptions  of  organizational 
climate  factors,  satisfaction  levels  with  organizational  climate  factors,  and  the  importance 
of  and  satisfaction  with  job  satisfaction  variables  as  reported  by  part-time  faculty  in 
public  community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida.  To  answer  research  question  4,  a 
Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficient  analysis  was  also  used  to  study  the 
relationship  between  measures  of  job  satisfaction  and  measures  of  organizational  climate 
factors.  One  way  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  used  to  determine  if  there  was 
significant  differences  in  the  means  of  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  and  the  means  of 
overall  job  satisfaction  measures  when  controlling  for  the  demographic  variables  of 
gender,  ethnicity,  years  of  service,  hours  taught,  academic  degree,  marital  status,  age, 
employment  status,  and  administrative  responsibilities. 
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Reporting  Procedures 
Over  32.5  percent,  or  224  of  the  667  surveys  were  returned,  coded,  and  analyzed 
to  complete  this  research.  The  demographic  information  provided  by  the  respondents 
yielded  a  profile  of  part-time/adjunct  public  community  college  faculty  employed  in 
North  Central  Florida  community  college  system.  In  addition,  the  information  collected 
revealed  part-time/adjunct  faculty  perceptions  of  organizational  climate,  their  levels  of 
satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  factors,  and  the  importance  of  each  of  the  job 
satisfaction  variables  as  they  relate  to  their  position  in  the  community  college  and  their 
responsibilities.  Further,  these  data  were  analyzed  to  determine  how  significant  the  job 
satisfaction  factors  were  when  comparing  other  factors  that  might  have  influenced 
responses  such  as  gender,  ethnicity,  years  of  service,  hours  taught,  academic  degree, 
employment  status,  marital  status,  age,  and  administrative  responsibilities.  The  interview 
information  on  policies  and  how  they  relate  to  the  organizational  climate  factors  and  job 
satisfaction  variables  were  reported  in  Chapter  4.  Analysis  of  the  survey  data  and  profile 
information  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  employed  in  public  community 
colleges  in  North  Central  Florida  were  reported  in  chapter  5  with  supportive  information 
in  the  appendices. 

Summary 

Job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  have  been  topics  of  research  for  nearly 
seventy  years.  Yet  few  studies  on  organizational  climate,  including  the  policy  component 
within  this  construct,  and  job  satisfaction  were  evident  in  educational  settings.  No  studies 
were  found  that  measured  the  constructs  of  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  in 
part-time/adjunct  faculty.  This  study  tested  these  constructs  and  the  relationship  between 
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them  as  reported  by  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  public  community  colleges  in  North 
Central  Florida.  Responses  to  the  nine  interview  questions  were  reported  in  Chapter  4. 
The  survey  results  were  reported  in  Chapter  5. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS  OF  INTERVffiW  QUESTIONS 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  factors  of  collegiate  environments,  in 
particular  policy  and  organizational  climate  factors  that  enhanced  or  detracted  from  job 
satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  in  public  community  colleges  of  North  Central 
Florida.  This  study  investigated  the  relationship  between  policies  and  organizational 
climate  factors  as  they  impact  job  satisfaction  of  part-time  facuhy  in  public  community 
colleges  in  North  Central  Florida.  The  study  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  there 
were:  1)  policies  that  may  influence  the  perception,  importance  and  satisfaction  of  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  employed  at  public  community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida; 
and  2)  relationships  between  and  among  the  seven  organizational  climate  factors  and 
eight  job  satisfaction  variables  for  part-time/adjunct  faculty  when  controlling  for  gender, 
ethnicity,  years  of  service,  hours  taught,  academic  degree,  employment  status,  marital 
status,  age,  and  administrative  responsibilities.  In  this  chapter,  nine  interview  questions 
focusing  on  the  policies  and  practices  of  employing  part-time/adjunct  faculty  at  public 
community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida  were  reported  and  summarized. 

Interviews  were  conducted  to  clarify  self-reported  answers  to  a  set  of  questions  on 
policy,  organizational  and  environmental  factors,  and  other  qualities  pertaining  to  the 
employment  and  job  satisfaction  of  the  part-time/adjunct  faculty  at  each  institution. 
Specifically,  this  chapter  addressed  the  first  research  question:  What  were  the  policies  for 
adjunct  facuhy  at  each  institution  and  did  policies  have  a  role  in  the  perception  of 
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organizational  climate  factors  of  part-time  faculty  in  public  community  colleges  in  North 
Central  Florida? 

There  were  five  human  resource  department  representatives  interviewed  with 
each  providing  information  on  their  respective  public  community  college  in  North 
Central  Florida.  The  participating  colleges  were  Central  Florida  Community  College, 
Lake  City  Community  College,  North  Florida  Community  College,  Santa  Fe  Community 
College  and  St.  Johns  River  Community  College.  Each  human  resource  representative 
received  the  same  set  of  nine  questions  (See  Appendix  B)  and  prepared  answers  to  all 
nine  questions  prior  to  the  interview.  Each  human  resource  representative  was 
encouraged  to  utilize  college  resources  to  answer  any  or  all  of  the  questions.  The  purpose 
of  the  interview  was  to  review  the  answers  to  the  nine  questions  and  to  clarify  any 
information  that  was  unclear  to  the  researcher  and  the  human  resource  department 
representative.  All  human  resource  department  representatives  were  queried  and 
interviewed  between  late  May  and  early  July  of  2003  and  formulated  their  answers  based 
on  the  2002-2003  academic  school  year  while  projecting  for  the  fall  of  2003. 

Central  Florida  Community  College  (CFCC) 

The  human  resource  department  representative  at  CFCC  was  the  human  resource 
specialist.  The  human  resource  director,  the  specialist's  immediate  supervisor  reviewed 
the  summary  of  the  interview  but  did  not  add  or  change  any  information.  Two  deans  and 
three  department  chairpersons  contributed  information  to  assist  in  answering  several  of 
the  questions  (G.  Crocker,  et  al,  personal  communications,  July  2003).  The  interview 
meeting  lasted  nearly  an  hour  with  20  of  those  minutes  used  to  answer  specific  interview 
questions  and  clarify  answers.  The  remainder  of  the  time  was  used  as  an  opportunity  to 
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establish  a  positive  rapport  with  the  College  representative  and  any  fellow  employees  of 

the  College  invited  to  the  meeting. 

Central  Florida  Communitv  College  History 

Central  Florida  Junior  College  was  established  in  1957  as  a  comprehensive, 
public  and  community  junior  college  serving  the  state  of  Florida  and  specifically  Citrus, 
Levy  and  Marion  counties.  In  the  fall  of  1958  instruction  began  for  320  students  in 
temporary  facilities  at  the  Marion  County  Vocational  School.  Central  Florida  Junior 
College  and  Hampton  Junior  College,  one  of  the  first  black  two-year  colleges  in  the  state, 
merged  on  July  1,  1966  and  the  name  changed  to  Central  Florida  Community  College  on 
July  1,  1971. 

The  Ocala  campus  was  established  on  a  60-acre  tract  of  land  donated  by  the 
Atlantic  Reahy  and  Investment  Company  and  the  City  of  Ocala.  The  attractive,  wooded 
complex  was  located  on  State  Road  200,  west  of  downtown  Ocala  and  east  of  Interstate 
Highway  75.  In  1974,  another  60-acre  tract  adjacent  to  the  western  edge  of  the  campus 
was  added  and  in  1994,  a  20-acre  site  adjacent  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  campus  was 
obtained  fi-om  the  Marion  County  School  Board.  The  CFCC  Foundation,  Inc.  purchased  a 
17-acre  tract  immediately  north  of  the  campus  to  provide  a  college  residence  facility,  and 
to  allow  for  future  expansion. 

In  1995,  renovation  began  on  the  vacated  College  Park  Elementary  School  on 
land  adjoining  the  eastern  side  of  the  campus.  Later  that  year,  the  Public  Service  Division 
and  Criminal  Justice  Institute  moved  to  the  newly  renovated  buildings.  In  1996,  several 
Health  Occupations  Division  programs,  along  with  college  support  operations,  relocated 
to  this  site.  In  2002,  the  CFCC  University  Center  opened  on  the  Ocala  campus. 
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The  Bronson  Center  in  Levy  County  opened  in  January  1982  on  a  20-acre  site  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  east  of  Bronson  on  Alternate  U.S.  Highway  27.  The  Levy  County 
Center  was  relocated  in  November  1993  to  Chiefland.  The  Citrus  County  Campus  opened 
in  the  fall  of  1984  at  the  Lecanto  Joint  Use  Facility.  A  new  campus  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1996,  located  on  88  acres  in  Lecanto  in  central  Citrus  County.  With  continuing  growth, 
the  college  offered  a  variety  of  courses  to  students  in  Citrus  County.  The  CFCC  Hampton 
Center  opened  in  1996  at  the  site  of  the  former  Florida  State  Fire  College  in  west  Ocala 
(CFCC,  2003). 

The  first  inquiry  requested  the  number  of  part-time  to  fiill-time  faculty  at  each 
institution,  whether  the  school  had  e-mail  addresses  for  adjunct  faculty,  and  whether 
those  addresses  were  current.  The  number  of  adjunct/part-time  facuhy  to  fiiU-time  faculty 
members  employed  at  CFCC  was  156  to  1 10,  with  a  60%  to  40%  full-time  to  part-time 
teaching  load  ratio.  This  ratio  was  also  published  in  an  article  presented  at  the  interview 
(Ocala  Star  Banner,  2003,  p.  B-2).  Part-time  faculty  were  provided  CFCC  e-mail 
addresses  but  the  list  was  not  current.  The  current  mailing  lists  had  both  interoffice 
mailboxes  for  part-timers  as  well  as  home  mailing  address  but  the  interoffice  mailboxes 
were  not  current.  A  public  records  request  was  required  to  have  access  to  mailing 
addresses  to  send  a  survey  to  adjunct/part-time  instructor's  home  address.  When  asked 
what  was  the  best  method  for  getting  a  survey  to  all  adjunct/part-time  faculty  members, 
the  human  resource  representative  was  unsure. 

Policies  on  adjunct/part-time  faculty  were  found  in  the  CFCC  faculty  handbook 
under  section  6.53  (Central  Florida  Community  College  [CFCC],  2002).  The  standard  or 
prototype  for  hiring  adjunct  and  part-time  faculty  followed  the  Southern  Association  for 


Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS)  criteria  for  accreditation  (SACS,  2002).  A  copy  of  the 
SACS  self-study  accreditation  report  that  specifies  compliance  of  CFCC  to  SACS 
requirements  for  the  use  of  part-time  and  adjunct  faculty  was  not  provided. 

Adjuncts  were  active  on  committees  within  their  respective  departments  but  the 
activity  was  initiated  by  the  adjunct's  motivation  to  participate.  There  were 
representatives  from  various  departments  that  formed  a  committee  on  adjunct/part-time 
concerns  but  little  information  was  known  about  this  group.  No  adjunct  representative  to 
the  faculty  senate  existed  but  the  College  included  adjunct  faculty  in  a  college-wide 
meeting  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester.  Several  deans  and  department  chairs 
provided  information  that  their  adjunct  faculty  members  were  asked  to  attend 
departmental  meetings  but  it  was  on  a  purely  volunteer  basis  (Instructional 
Administration,  personal  communications,  July  2003). 

The  part-time  facuUy  pay  scale  or  base  for  those  who  taught  credit  courses  at 
CFCC  was  $425  per  credit  hour  with  a  Masters  degree  and  $400  per  credit  hour  with  less 
than  a  Masters  degree.  An  amount  of  $1 5  .00  per  contact  (clock)  hour  worked  was  paid 
for  vocational  instruction  regardless  of  degree,  certificate  rank,  or  contractual  status  with 
other  institutions.  Substitutes  were  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $10.00  per  contact  hour 
and  was  subject  to  change  or  increase  by  the  authority  of  the  CFCC  President  (CFCC, 
2002,  p.  36-37).  The  pay  scale  was  not  based  on  years  of  service  to  the  College  or  on 
varying  titles  or  classifications  of  adjunct  faculty  nor  paid  in  one  lump  sum.  It  was  based 
on  the  highest  degree  attained  and  whether  the  adjunct/part-time  faculty  member  was 
employed  to  teach  credit  hours  or  contact  hours. 
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The  recruiting,  hiring,  training,  and  evaluating  of  part-time  facuhy  occurred  at  the 
departmental  level  with  directors,  associate  deans  and  deans  as  the  most  active  in  these 
processes.  When  a  need  for  an  adjunct  facuhy  member  was  not  satisfied  at  the 
departmental  level,  the  department  chair,  director  or  dean  contacted  the  human  resources 
department  who  in  turn  posted  an  advertisement  to  attract  potential  part-time  instructors. 
Usually,  department  chairs  received  resumes  throughout  the  year  and  had  a  pool  of 
adjunct  facuhy  they  could  call  upon  when  necessary.  Should  the  human  resources 
department  receive  a  random  resume,  it  was  forward  to  the  appropriate  college  or 
department  for  review.  The  human  resource  department  was  responsible  for  enforcing 
proper  hiring  practices,  procedures  and  requirements  mandated  by  the  College  and  by  the 
State  of  Florida  and  was  responsible  for  all  current  and  accurate  employment  files.  There 
was  no  specific  advertising  budget  for  part-time  faculty.  Any  money  used  for  adjunct 
faculty  advertisement  was  incorporated  into  the  advertising  budget.  There  was  no 
specific  line  item  for  adjunct  faculty  recruitment. 

The  business  and  communications  departments  used  the  most  part-time  facuhy. 
To  the  knowledge  of  the  human  resource  department  representative,  no  adjunct/part-time 
facuhy  taught  on-line/distance  courses.  The  business  and  technology  dean  stated  that  one 
part-time  facuhy  member  taught  on-line  in  her  area.  Each  department  was  responsible  for 
its  own  mentoring  program  for  new  adjunct  facuhy  and  most  was  informal.  There  was  no 
mandatory  adjunct  new  hire  orientation  and  no  specific  adjunct  facuhy  handbook. 
However,  part-time  facuhy  received  a  full-time  facuhy  handbook.  Some  departments 
offered  their  own  specific  adjunct  faculty  handbook  but  which  departments  were  not 
specified.  Several  department  chairs  stated  that  their  adjunct  faculty  received  a  new  hire 


orientation  (M.  Perkins,  personal  communication,  June  18  2003;  Instructional 
Administration,  personal  conmiunication,  July  2003). 

When  asked  what  benefits  were  offered  to  part-time  faculty,  the  interviewee  was 
unsure  except  for  a  retirement  option.  CFCC  offered  an  investment  aUemative  to  social 
security  for  all  employed  adjuncts  that  was  a  pre-tax  annuity.  Two  department  chairs  and 
one  dean  listed  a  number  benefits  or  perks  offered  to  their  adjunct/part-time  faculty 
members.  These  were:  an  interoffice  mailbox,  free  teaching  texts,  access  to  a  copier, 
access  to  a  computer,  parking  decal/free  parking,  free  fitness  center/recreational 
resources,  retirement  investment,  facuhy  handbook,  library  services,  work  space  and 
shared  office  space,  word  processing/printing  services,  mentoring,  faculty  orientation, 
committee  involvement,  free  access  to  athletic  events,  faculty  identification  (ID)  card, 
and  free  access  to  on-campus  events.  Many  part-time/adjunct  instructors  had  a  CFCC  e- 
mail  address  (M.  Perkins,  personal  communication,  June  18,  2003)  (Instructional 
Administration,  personal  communications,  July  2003). 

When  asked  to  provide  a  history  on  adjunct  faculty  or  a  history  of  the  school, 
information  was  provided.  However,  it  did  not  include  any  historical  information  about 
the  employment  or  use  of  adjunct/part-time  facuhy. 

The  final  question  asked  whether  there  was  any  other  interest  or  concern  not 
covered  in  the  previous  questions.  No  additional  comments  were  provided.  When  asked 
why  the  use  of  adjunct/part-time  instructors  had  increased  over  the  past  10  years,  the 
interviewee  was  tentative  and  no  clear  response  was  provided  (M.  Perkins,  personal 
communication,  June  18,  2003). 
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Lake  Citv  Community  College  (LCCC) 
Mr.  Gary  Boettcher,  director  of  human  resources,  agreed  to  provide  information 
about  LCCC.  He  invited  Mr.  Jim  Morris,  director  of  library  services  to  the  meeting  but  he 
ran  late  and  the  interview  began  without  him.  Although  the  meeting  lasted  over  an  hour, 
half  of  that  time  was  spent  in  informal  discussion  while  waiting  for  Mr.  Morris  to  arrive. 
Lake  City  Community  College  History 

Lake  City  Community  College  traced  its  origin  to  1947,  when  the  citizens  of 
North  Florida  organized  a  school  of  forestry  to  train  veterans  returning  from  World  War 
IL  The  Forest  Ranger  School  utilized  structures  that  remained  from  a  World  War  II  era 
air  base.  In  1961,  when  the  State  of  Florida  created  Lake  City  Junior  College  on  the 
campus  of  the  old  forestry  school,  the  College  became  one  of  twenty-eight,  two-year 
institutions  envisioned  in  the  State's  master  plan.  In  the  early  days.  Lake  City  Junior 
College  had  fewer  than  400  students.  It  was  first  accredited  by  the  Florida  Department  of 
Education  in  1965,  and  was  accredited  in  1970,  and  re-accredited  in  1980  and  1990,  by 
the  Commission  on  Colleges  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
(SACS). 

The  College  served  a  rural,  five-county  district  (Baker,  Columbia,  Dixie, 
Gilchrist,  and  Union)  in  the  crovm  region  of  North  Florida.  The  service  district,  with  an 
area  of  2,683  square  miles,  twice  the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  was  generally  rural.  It  was 
located  halfway  between  Gainesville,  Florida,  and  the  Georgia  border  and  midway 
between  Jacksonville  and  Tallahassee.  The  main  campus  was  in  Columbia  County,  five 
miles  east  of  Lake  City,  the  largest  population  center  in  the  service  district,  and  is  nestled 
in  one  hundred  acres  of  southern  pines.  The  College  also  operated  the  North  Florida 
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Corrections  Academy  in  Baker  County,  the  facilities  for  training  correction  guards  in 
Union  and  Gilchrist  Counties,  in  addition  to  night  courses  at  the  six  high  schools  in  the 
district.  LCCC  was  comprised  of  twenty-five  modem  buildings.  Although  the  College 
was  one  of  two  community  colleges  in  the  state  to  offer  residential  facilities,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  students  to  commute  in  excess  of  50  miles  one  way  to  attend  classes. 

The  inclusion  in  1970  of  "community"  in  the  College's  title  emphasizes  the  broad 
spectrum  of  transfer  and  vocational  programs  offered  in  addition  to  continuing  education 
and  community  service  courses.  Lake  City  Community  College  established  a  strong 
tradition  of  providing  high  quality,  post  secondary  educational  opportunities  to  the 
citizens  of  North  Florida.  The  original  School  of  Forestry  has  now  grown  to  be  a 
comprehensive,  public  community  college  serving  more  than  7,000  students  a  year 
(LCCC,  2003)(Mr.  Jim  Morris  personal  communication,  June  17,  2003). 

When  asked  how  many  adjunct/part-time  facuhy  were  employed  at  your 
institution,  a  ratio  of  three  to  one  was  presented  with  exact  numbers  at  140  part-time  to 
53  full-time  faculty.  Most  taught  courses  in  the  evening.  LCCC  had  an  e-mail  address 
list  but  not  all  addresses  were  through  the  College  e-mail  system.  Nor  was  the  list 
accurate.  There  was  a  current  mailing  address  list  but  it  was  for  home  mailing  addresses. 
Not  all  adjunct/part-time  instructors  had  a  College  interoffice  mailing  address.  Mr. 
Boettcher  suggested  the  best  method  to  distribute  a  survey  to  the  greatest  number  of  part- 
time  instructors  was  via  the  department  chairs. 

Policies  on  adjunct/part-time  instructors  were  found  in  the  faculty  handbook, 
given  to  both  full-time  and  adjunct/part-time  faculty.  The  facuhy  handbook  was  located 
on  the  College's  web  site  under  the  faculty  and  staff  link  (LCCC,  2003).  The  standard  or 


prototype  the  College  followed  to  develop  policies  for  part-time  faculty  was  Southern 
Association  for  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS)  guidelines  for  adjunct/part-time  faculty 
(SACS,  2002). 

It  was  uncertain  whether  adjunct  facuhy  served  on  any  committees.  No  standing 
committees  had  part-time  faculty  members  including  the  faculty  senate.  However,  each 
department  was  represented  on  the  College  senate  implying  the  concerns  and  interests  of 
part-time  faculty  within  a  particular  department  were  also  represented.  Part-time  faculty 
members  could  attend  the  senate  meetings,  but  the  human  resource  director  did  not  know 
whether  any  adjuncts  did  or  the  extent  of  adjunct  representation  at  College  senate 
meetings.  The  College  included  adjunct  faculty  in  college-wide  and  departmental 
meetings.  Communication  for  these  meetings  occurred  at  the  departmental  level. 

The  pay  scale  or  base  for  adjunct/part-time  faculty  varied  between  those  that 
taught  credit  classes,  contact  hours  and  non-credit  or  vocational  classes.  It  was  not  based 
on  years  of  service  or  degree  earned  nor  was  payment  made  in  one  lump  sum.  Part-time 
instructors  teaching  post-secondary  adult  vocational  programs  or  aduH  education  courses 
received  $17.00  per  student  contact  hour.  For  credit  courses/programs  requiring 
instructors  with  special  knowledge,  skills,  or  abilities,  this  rate  was  increased  to  a  level 
not  to  exceed  $22.50  per  contact  hour  upon  prior  approval  of  the  President. 

Part-time  instructors  teaching  in  a  vocational,  community  service,  recreational 
and/or  lifelong  learning  class  negotiated  their  hourly  rate  of  pay  with  the  Dean  of 
Occupational  Programs  and  the  Executive  Director  of  Library  &  Community  Services 
with  the  approval  of  the  Vice  President  for  Instruction  and  Student  Services.  This  rate 
was  considered  unofficial  until  approved  by  the  President  or  his/her  designee.  Evidence 


to  support  such  payment  and  approval  by  the  President  was  on  file  before  issuance  of  a 
contract  and  before  the  course(s)  begin. 

Part-time/adjunct  instructors  who  taught  college  credit  courses  in  AA,  AS,  and 
preparatory  programs  were  paid  the  number  of  students  enrollment  in  a  3 -credit  course. 
If  a  class  enrollment  were  between  one  and  six  students,  the  amount  of  pay  for  the  3- 
credit  course  is  $100.00  per  student.  If  the  enrollment  were  between  four  to  ten  students, 
payment  would  be  $1000.00.  Enrolling  eleven  to  sixteen  students  would  provide  a 
stipend  of  $1,150  per  3-credit  course,  seventeen  to  twenty  three  students  would  be 
$1,350.00  per  3-credit  course,  and  twenty-four  or  more  students  would  generate  a  course 
payment  of  $1550.00. 

A  part-time/adjunct  faculty  contract  did  not  activate  until  sufficient  enrollment 
was  evident  for  the  course  or  courses  assigned  within  the  contract.  Enrollment  for  each 
class  was  determined  at  end  of  the  add/drop  period.  Class  rosters  were  returned  to  the 
appropriate  Dean  for  a  final  add/drop  count  to  confirm  whether  a  course  had  sufficient 
enrollment  to  continue  for  the  semester.  In  sunmiary,  an  adjunct/part-time  faculty 
member's  contract  was  activated  only  after  confirmation  of  sufficient  enrollment  for 
courses  designated  within  the  contract.  If  there  was  insufficient  enrollment,  the  course 
was  canceled  and  the  contract  void.  But,  the  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  member  was 
offered  $50.00  compensation  for  attending  the  first  class  session.  Compensation  for 
classes  with  credit  hours  other  than  three  was  paid  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 

Part-time  instructors  who  were  assigned  classes  at  locations  other  than  the 
instructor's  designated  headquarters  were  eligible  for  travel  reimbursement  upon 
approval  of  the  Vice  President  for  Instruction  and  Student  Services  and  the  applicable 
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Dean/Director.  Travel  reimbursement  were  paid  based  on  the  State  of  Florida  mileage 
chart  of  distances  from  the  assigned  headquarters  to  the  class  location,  or  the  employee's 
residence  to  the  class  location,  whichever  was  less.  In  the  case  of  absence,  pay  was 
reduced  at  the  same  rate  earned. 

Each  department  recruited,  hired,  trained,  and  evaluated  its  part-time  faculty. 
Human  resources  assisted  a  department  chair  locate  part-time  instructors  only  when 
requested  by  the  chair.  Human  resources  would  place  an  advertisement  in  local 
newspapers  and  on-line  or  through  professional  magazines  when  necessary  to  attract 
potential  part-time  instructors.  Usually,  department  chairs  received  resumes  throughout 
the  year  and  developed  a  pool  of  adjunct  faculty  to  be  called  upon  when  there  was  a  need. 
If  human  resources  received  a  random  resume,  it  was  forwarded  to  the  appropriate 
college  or  department  for  their  view.  Human  resources  assured  compliance  to  all  hiring 
procedures  mandated  by  the  College  and  the  State  and  was  responsible  for  all  current  and 
accurate  employment  files.  There  was  no  specific  advertising  budget  for  part-time 
facuhy.  Any  money  used  to  recruit  adjunct  faculty  was  incorporated  into  the  advertising 
budget. 

When  asked  which  departments  used  the  most  part-time  facuhy,  corrections  and 
law  enforcement,  liberal  arts,  math  and  science,  and  allied  health  sciences  had  the 
greatest  numbers. 

There  were  ten  adjunct/part-time  instructors  who  taught  on-line  courses. 
Adjunct/part-time  facuhy  members  were  offered  a  mentoring  program  that  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  LCCC  provided  a  new  hire  orientation  at 
the  beginning  of  fall  term  and  all  new  adjunct  faculty  members  were  encouraged  to 


attend.  Each  adjunct/part-time  instmctor  was  given  a  fiill-time  faculty  handbook  but  no 
specific  College-wide  nor  departmental  adjunct  facuUy  handbook  existed. 

When  asked  what  benefits  were  provided  to  part-time  faculty  members,  two 
distinctive  programs  were  explained.  Each  adjunct  qualified  for  the  Tax  Sheher  Annuity, 
a  social  security  alternative  using  pretax  dollars,  and  the  Employee/Retire  Fee 
Scholarship.  The  scholarship  policy,  developed  by  the  District  Board  of  Trustees  for 
retired  employees  and  adjunct  faculty,  stated  that  during  the  contracted  semester,  any 
member  of  these  two  groups  may  have  a  scholarship  for  matriculation  and  all  associated 
fees  except  any  lab  fees  for  one  semester  course  (LCCC,  2002,  p  6-04).  Scholarships 
were  applicable  to  credit  classes  only. 

There  was  not  a  history  of  part-time  faculty  at  the  College  but  a  history  of  the 
College  was  provided  during  the  interview.  Mr.  Morris  discussed  the  history  of  LCCC 
and  provided  details  also  found  on  the  college  web  site  (LCCC,  2003),  and  speculated 
that  adjunct/part-time  faculty  had  been  used  at  the  College  as  early  as  in  the  1960's. 

When  asked  if  there  were  other  areas  of  interest  or  concern  not  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  questions,  both  interviewees  commented  that  the  greatest  adjunct  facuhy 
concerns  were  pay,  governance  and  collegiality.  As  far  as  quality  of  adjuncts,  they  could 
not  say.  The  human  resource  director  added  that  using  adjunct  faculty  also  helped  protect 
full-time  positions  from  serious  overloads  and  bum  out. 

North  Florida  Communitv  College  (NFCC) 

Interviewed  at  North  Florida  Community  College  (NFCC)  was  the  director  of 
human  resources,  Mr.  William  "Bill"  Hunter  and  the  human  resource  assistant,  Karen 
Turner. 
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North  Florida  Community  College  History 

The  1957  legislature  authorized  the  Division  of  Community  College  in  the  Florida 
Department  of  Education.  It  also  appropriated  funds  for  establishing  junior  colleges  in  six 
new  locations.  It  also  authorized  separate  facilities  for  Negroes  in  each  of  the  locations 
where  white  junior  colleges  were  to  be  organized.  As  a  result  of  the  legislation.  North 
Florida  Junior  College  for  white  students  and  Suwannee  River  Junior  College  for 
Negroes  were  established. 

The  new  community  college  initially  was  to  serve  the  five  counties  of  Hamihon, 
Madison,  Lafayette,  Suwannee,  and  Taylor.  When  the  city  of  Madison  was  selected  as 
the  best  location  for  the  institution,  Suwannee  County  withdrew  its  support  contending 
Live  Oak  would  be  a  better  site.  Jefferson  County  then  replaced  Suwannee  County  in  the 
service  area.  In  1974  Suwannee  County  once  again  became  a  participant.  The  six-county 
service  area  has  remained  the  same  since  then. 

At  the  time  NFJC  was  established,  Madison  County  had  a  population  of 
approximately  18,000  and  the  city  population  itself  was  less  than  6,000.  Temporary 
academic  and  administrative  facilities  were  secured  in  the  downtown  section  of  the  city 
of  Madison.  Administrative  offices  were  located  in  the  Tri-County  Electric  Cooperative 
building  at  the  intersection  of  Duval  and  Marion  Streets  near  the  center  of  town.  Classes 
were  held  in  several  different  locations.  The  college  rented  a  two-story,  frame  apartment 
house,  known  as  the  Mercer  Building,  and  in  it  started  a  library,  conducted  business 
classes,  and  science  laboratories.  The  First  Methodist  and  First  Baptist  churches,  as  well 
as  the  Madison  County  Art  Center  also  provided  classroom  space. 
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Classes  started  on  September  4,  1958  with  219  students  enrolled.  Twenty-three 
freshman  courses  were  offered.  The  curriculum,  based  upon  findings  of  the  initial 
community  needs  survey,  was  designed  to  prepare  students  for  continuing  their  college 
education  at  four-year  institutions.  Because  of  limited  faculty  and  physical  facilities, 
there  was  no  immediate  attempt  to  satisfy  the  occupational  and  technical  needs  identified 
in  the  survey 

Plans  were  underway  to  establish  a  permanent  site  for  the  new  college.  A  tract  of 
42.5  acres  was  purchased  by  the  Madison  County  Commissioners  and  given  to  the  school 
board  for  college  use.  An  additional  42  acres  were  acquired  for  a  total  of  82.5  acres.  A 
master  college  plan  was  developed  and  the  initial  legislative  appropriation  was  to  cover 
the  expense  of  building  a  library  and  a  science  building.  Ground  was  broken  in  January 
1959  for  the  first  permanent  buildings:  the  library  and  the  science  building.  Construction 
continued  on  the  college's  permanent  buildings.  A  physical  education  facility,  air- 
conditioned  business  education  building  and  modem  language  laboratory  were  completed 
in  the  college's  third  year.  The  student  center/administration  building  began  in  late  1961. 

In  1958,  when  the  Florida  Division  of  Community  Colleges  established  North 
Florida  Community  College,  it  also  established  twelve  black  community  colleges,  of 
which  one  was  Suwannee  River  Junior  College  located  in  Madison.  The  college  existed 
from  1959  until  1966  when  it  merged  with  North  Florida  Junior  College.  The  curriculum 
at  Suwanee  River  Junior  College  was  structured  entirely  for  college  transfer  students, 
primarily  to  Florida  A&M  University  in  Tallahassee.  Except  for  the  development  of  a 
secretarial  science  program,  the  curriculum  showed  little  change  between  1960  and  1965. 
The  first  year's  enrollment  was  90  students;  the  second  year  170  students  enrolled.  At 
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one  point,  during  the  1964-65  school  year,  records  show  402  students  were  enrolled. 
After  the  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Florida  Department  of  Education 
pressed  for  consolidation  of  Suwannee  River  Junior  College  and  North  Florida  Junior 
College.  SRJC  classes  were  held  for  the  last  time  in  1966. 

Today,  the  major  buildings  on  the  NFCC  campus  are  the  Marshall  W.  Hamilton 
Library  (1959),  the  A.  J.  Hargrove  Science  Building  (1959),  the  Business  Building  (1961), 
the  Student  Center  (1962),  the  Walter  L.  Bishop  Administration  Building  (1963),  the 
Colin  P.  Kelly  Memorial  Gymnasium  (1965),  the  Fine  Arts  Building  (1965),  the  General 
Classroom  Building  (1966),  the  Maintenance  Building  (1967),  the  Technical  Center 
(1967),  the  Administrative  Services  Center  (1967),  and  the  Hardee  Center  (1993).  The 
Norman  O.  and  Leone  N.  Protsman  Bell  Tower  was  erected  in  1992.  The  Van  H.  Priest 
Community  Center  (1970)  was  destroyed  by  a  tornado  in  1988  and  rebuiU  as  the  Van  H. 
Priest  Auditorium  (1992).  The  Hardee  Chapel  (1973)  was  also  destroyed  in  the  1988 
tornado.  Today,  the  average  NFCC  student  was  28. 1  years  of  age  and  came  from  one  of 
the  six  surrounding  counties.  In  March  of  1995,  North  Florida  Junior  College  was 
renamed  North  Florida  Community  College  (NFCC,  2003). 

For  the  fiscal  year  2002-2003,  there  were  204  part-time  instructors  and  34  full- 
time  faculty  of  which  two  were  librarians.  All  faculty  members  had  e-mail  addresses  but 
not  necessarily  through  the  College  e-mail  system  nor  was  it  current.  There  was  not  a 
current  list  of  interoffice  mailbox  addresses  nor  were  all  adjunct  faculty  assigned  one. 
There  was  a  list  of  home  addresses  but  not  every  person  on  the  list  was  currently  active  as 
a  part-time  instructor.  However,  the  home  addresses  were  the  most  complete  listing  of  all 
part-time  faculty  members  employed  at  the  College.  A  request  for  public  information  was 


necessary  to  acquire  the  list  of  home  addresses.  The  human  resource  assistant  to  Mr. 
Hunter  encouraged  using  the  home  mailing  addresses  as  a  means  to  survey  part-time 
instructors  at  NFCC.  During  the  interview,  other  options  v^^ere  suggested  with  regard  to 
communicating  with  all  part-time  faculty  members,  such  as  the  use  of  a  fax  to  receive  and 
return  the  survey  or  to  handout  surveys  during  contract  signing  period.  Both  the  human 
resource  director  and  the  assistant  suggested  contacting  NFCC  institutional  research,  for 
further  information.  Staff  support  reviewed  the  address  question  and  confirmed  that  the 
best  method  to  contact  the  greatest  number  of  part-time  faculty  and  to  insure 
confidentiality  of  the  completed  survey  was  to  use  the  home  addresses  with  a  return 
envelope  pre-addressed  to  the  researcher. 

The  policies  on  adjunct/part-time  faculty  were  located  in  the  NFCC  Faculty 
Handbook.  An  adjunct/part-time  faculty  member  was  expected  to  satisfy  criteria  for 
employment  as  their  full-time  counterpart  did  with  the  exception  of  the  following.  All 
part-time  faculty  members  were  directly  responsible  to  the  department  Chair  who  assigns 
courses  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  College.  The  part-time  faculty  member  must 
be  available  before  and  after  class  to  see  students  and  to  schedule  appointments  with 
students.  If  the  part-time  facuhy  member  anticipates  missing  a  class,  the  instructor  must 
contact  the  Chair  as  soon  as  possible  and  assist  with  making  arrangements  for  that  class. 
Be  prompt  and  teach  the  full  time  period  of  the  class.  Cancellation  of  class  is 
unacceptable  unless  approved  by  the  department  Chair.  The  part-time  instructor  must 
work  cooperatively  with  the  department  Chair  in  the  purchase  of  appropriate  supplies, 
equipment,  library  books,  textbooks,  etc.,  delineated  in  the  budget  for  the  faculty 
member's  area.  Completion  and  timely  submission  of  all  paperwork  and  reports  required 
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by  the  College  for  all  course  taught  by  the  part-time  instructor  is  required  as  is  an 
approved  course  syllabus.  The  part-time  faculty  member  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  for 
each  class  and  must  be  familiar  with  all  emergency  procedures  with  regard  to  class 
location. 

The  part-time  faculty  member  must  acknowledge,  understand  and  adhere  to  the 
College  Catalog,  the  Student  Handbook,  the  Board  Policy  Manual  and  the  Facuhy 
Handbook.  Finally,  the  part-time  instructor  must  be  responsible  for  any  keys,  furniture, 
equipment,  and  materials  so  assigned  and  perform  any  additional  responsibilities  as 
designated  by  the  department  Chair.  These  policies  were  based  on  accreditation  standards 
of  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS)(North  Florida  Community 
College  [NFCC],  2001,  ppll-12). 

The  human  resource  director  stated  that  more  information  about  the  day  to  day 
protocols  for  adjuncts  could  be  found  at  the  department  level.  Additionally,  each  new 
employee  received  a  list  of  expectations  of  all  NFCC  employees  that  itemizes  specific 
behaviors  not  delineated  in  the  faculty  handbook  or  directives  given  at  the  department 
level.  Of  the  thirteen  expectations  listed,  ten  focused  on  inclusion  of  the  adjunct  into  the 
NFCC  culture  by  encouraging  involvement  and  initiative,  and  identified  the  adjunct  as  a 
visible  and  important  representative  of  NFCC  in  the  immediate  community  (NFCC, 
2003). 

Adjuncts  did  not  serve  on  any  standing  committees.  The  College  had  a  faculty 
senate  and  adjunct  faculty  members  were  represented  but  the  number  of  representatives 
was  not  known.  With  regard  to  College-wide  meetings,  in  particular  the  Fall  Kickoflf,  and 
adjunct/part-time  instructors  were  invited  and  encouraged  to  attend.  Each  department  was 
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responsible  for  including  part-time  faculty  members  in  departmental  meetings  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  resource  director  all  departments  made  efforts  to  include  adjunct 
faculty  in  meetings. 

When  asked  about  the  pay  scale  or  base  for  adjunct  faculty  at  NFCC,  the 
interviewee  explained  that  the  human  resource  departments  in  the  North  Central  Florida 
region  and  around  the  State  often  compare  and  contrast  funding  and  pay  scales  or  salaries 
of  part-time/adjunct  faculty.  Both  formal  and  information  discussions  about  pay  and 
benefits  occurred  throughout  the  academic  year.  At  North  Florida  Community  College, 
payment  was  not  based  on  years  of  service  or  professional  titles  but  was  based  on  the 
level  of  education  and  the  hours  of  schooling  attained.  Pay  was  not  dispersed  in  one  lump 
sum  but  was  similar  to  the  payment  schedule  applied  to  all  other  employees  at  the 
College. 

Adjunct/part-time  faculty  members  were  paid  per  credit  hour  for 
vocational/academic  courses  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule.  NFCC  part-time 
instructor  pay  schedule  begins  with  a  no  degree,  no  special  training  status  which  pays  the 
instructor  $300.00  per  credit  hour.  The  next  level  is  no  degree,  special  training  with  less 
than  6  month  experience  which  pays  $330.00  per  credit  hour.  No  degree,  special  training 
and  greater  than  6  months  experience  pays  $360.00  per  credit  hour  and  an  associate's 
degree  pays  $390.00  per  credit  hour.  Instructors  with  a  bachelor's  degree  are  paid 
$420.00  per  credit  hour,  master's  degree  instructors  $465.00  per  credit  hour,  master's 
degree  plus  30  hours  $495  .00  per  credit  hour,  with  the  highest  level  of  pay  at  the 
doctorate  degree  level  which  pays  $530.00  per  credit  hour. 
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For  specialized  training,  such  as  in  the  area  of  criminal  justice  or  law 
enforcement,  the  part-time  instructor  was  paid  $15.00  per  credit  hour.  The  criteria  for 
receiving  this  amount  was  possession  of  an  industry-specific  certification  and  have  three 
years  experience  in  the  appropriate  subject  being  taught.  A  category  of  assistant 
instructor  was  designated  for  any  part-time  instructor  who  satisfied  the  instructor  level 
and  has  three  years  teaching  experience  with  NFCC  or  a  comparable  institution  or 
organization.  This  title  was  contingent  upon  positive  evaluations  by  students  and 
administrative  staff  and  was  paid  $17.50  per  contact  hour.  An  associate  instructor  was 
one  who  performed  as  a  lead  instructor  in  course  content  and  satisfied  assistant  instructor 
qualifications.  An  associate  instructor  has  served  as  a  supervisor  in  their  profession  with 
responsibilities  for  assuring  rules  compliance  in  their  particular  area  of  expertise. 
Associate  instructors  were  responsible  for  materials  and  equipment  used  during  a 
teaching  session  as  well  as  for  the  proper  conduct  of  instructors  teaching  with  them  and 
student  conduct.  The  highest  tier  for  specialized  training  was  the  full  instructor  who 
possessed  an  advanced  professional  license  such  as  a  lawyer,  a  medical  practitioner,  and 
other  credentials  required  by  a  professional  standards  association  such  as  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Training.  The  full  instructor's  rate  of  pay  is  $25.00  per  contact  hour. 

All  substitute  instructors  and  retired  or  former  North  Florida  Community  College 
full-time  employees  were  paid  at  the  amounts  stated  above.  It  was  noted  that  additional 
compensation  were  granted  by  the  President  of  the  College  in  competitive  career  areas 
requiring  highly  sought  after  skills  in  both  the  public  and  private  sector  (NFCC,  2001). 

The  responsibility  for  recruiting,  hiring,  training,  and  evaluating  part-time/adjunct 
facuhy  was  that  of  each  department  chair.  There  was  no  advertising  budget  for  part-time 
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faculty  very  little  was  spent  over  the  past  year  to  attract  and  recruit  new  part-time/adjunct 
faculty.  Finding  qualified  instructors  was  not  a  problem  for  the  College.  Most 
departments  received  resumes  on  a  continuous  basis  and  find  necessary  part-time/adjunct 
faculty  out  of  that  pool  of  resumes  on  file.  The  departments  using  the  most  part-time 
faculty  were  history  and  social  science  with  criminal  justice  and  law  enforcement  hiring 
the  second  largest  number.  No  adjuncts  taught  on-line  pr  distance  courses.  And, 
according  to  the  human  resource  director,  there  was  not  mentoring  program  at  NFCC  but 
the  department  chairs  had  an  informal  orientation  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  fall 
kickoflf.  There  is  no  specific  adjunct  facuhy  handbook  but  each  received  a  faculty 
handbook  either  during  the  fall  kickoflf  or  when  signing  their  contract.  Only  one 
department  had  its  own  specific  adjunct  facuhy  handbook. 

When  asked  what  benefits  the  College  offered  to  part-time/adjunct  facuhy,  the 
human  resource  director  listed  the  following.  There  was  an  employee  alternative  to  social 
security  that  was  a  pretax  retirement  investment,  fi'ee  staflf  parking,  access  to  gymnasium, 
and  teaching  supplies.  Adjuncts  employed  over  20  hours  in  one  semester  were  offered  a 
403B  pretax  investment  opportunity  in  which  the  part-time  employee  had  the  capability 
to  invest  any  amount  of  money  he/she  desired. 

There  was  no  history  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  at  NFCC.  A  history  of  the 
College  was  provided.  There  was  no  recollection  as  to  when  part-time  instructors  were 
hired  at  NFCC  but  it  was  speculated  they  were  on  payroll  records  for  over  two  decades. 

When  offered  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  any  areas  of  interest  or  concern  not 
addressed  previously,  an  incident  was  presented.  One  adjunct/part-time  faculty  member 
applied  for  federal  government  unemployment  funding  after  the  contract  ended  for  a 


particular  semester  of  instruction  and  received  it.  The  human  resource  director  believed 
this  action,  the  award  of  unemployment  money,  should  not  have  occurred  since  the 
adjunct/part-time  instructor's  contract  was  date-specific  and  the  contract  had  terminated 
(B.  Hunter  &  K.  Turner,  personal  communication,  June  16,  2003). 

St.  Johns  River  Community  College  (SJRCC) 

The  director  of  human  resources  and  her  assistant  provided  answers  to  the  nine 
inquiries  as  well  as  supplemental  information  for  this  study. 
St.  Johns  River  Community  College  History 

St.  Johns  River  Junior  College  was  established  as  a  public  institution  in  1958  to 
serve  the  counties  of  Clay,  Putnam,  and  St.  Johns.  It  was  one  of  several  public  junior 
colleges  founded  in  accordance  with  legislation  enacted  by  the  1957  session  of  the 
Florida  Legislature.  Located  in  Palatka,  the  college  was  officially  opened  for 
organizational  purposes  on  February  25,  1958.  Dr.  B.  R.  Tilley  was  appointed  as  the  first 
president. 

Classes  for  the  1958-59  school  year  were  conducted  in  the  educational  buildings 
of  First  Baptist  Church  of  Palatka  and  191  students  began  the  fall  semester.  The  church 
facilities  included  seven  classrooms  in  the  educational  wing  and  a  temporary  library  and 
administrative  office  in  the  two-story  frame  building  behind  the  church.  A  biology 
laboratory  was  set  up  in  the  old  Davis  Tank  Factory.  In  its  second  year  of  operation,  the 
college  moved  to  its  new  campus  of  96  acres  featuring  small  ponds  stocked  with  fish, 
rustic  bridges,  and  numerous  pine  trees.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  college 
graduated  its  first  class  of  22  students. 
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During  the  first  10  years  of  operation,  the  college  was  responsible  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Putnam  County  and  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  committee 
comprised  of  three  citizens  from  each  of  the  three  counties  served  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  president  of  the  college  and  to  the  School  Board  of  Putnam  County.  In  compliance 
with  new  legislation,  a  District  Board  of  Trustees  was  organized  in  1968  as  the  governing 
body  of  the  college. 

In  July  1965,  C.  L.  Overturf,  Jr.  was  appointed  interim  president  until  Dr.  Charles 
W.  LaPradd's  inauguration  as  the  second  president  on  January  1,  1966.  The  last  half  of 
the  decade  saw  tremendous  growth.  Unique  architectural  designs,  both  functional  and 
attractive  renovations  of  existing  buildings,  and  beautification  of  the  Palatka  campus 
were  accomplished  by  1970. 

After  six  years  of  service.  Dr.  LaPradd  left  the  College  in  April  1972,  and  Dr. 
Robert  L.  McLendon,  Jr.,  former  vice-president  and  dean  of  academic  affairs,  was 
appointed  president.  This  administration  focused  on  increasing  educational  opportunities 
and  expanding  services  throughout  the  three-county  district. 

In  August  1976,  the  Florida  School  of  the  Arts  opened  as  part  of  St.  Johns  River 
Junior  College  with  a  charter  class  of  5 1  students.  The  first  state-supported  professional 
arts  school  for  high  school  and  college  students  in  Florida,  the  school  continued  to  grow 
as  its  curriculum  expanded.  The  Florida  School  of  the  Arts  serves  the  entire  state  of 
Florida. 

In  1977,  two  important  changes  occurred.  The  official  name  became  St.  Johns 
River  Community  College,  and  SJRCC  opened  its  first  branch  campus  in  Orange  Park,  in 
northern  Clay  County.  Construction  of  this  campus's  permanent  facilities  began  in  1987 
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and  the  new  facility  opened  in  1989.  A  student  center  and  expanded  learning  resources 
center  were  constructed  in  1997.  A  second  branch  of  SJRCC  opened  in  July  1986  in  St. 
Augustine.  On  January  1996,  the  St.  Augustine  facuhy,  staff,  and  students  moved  to  their 
newly  constructed  campus  located  on  State  Road  16  on  the  outskirts  of  St.  Augustine.  In 
1999,  SJRCC  offered  classes  in  Ponte  Vedra  eventually  opening  the  Ponte  Vedra  Center 
at  Ponte  Vedra  Office  Park  the  following  year  (SJRCC,  2002). 

During  2002-2003  academic  year,  the  number  of  instructors  teaching  credit 
courses  or  contact  hours  were  244  part-time  to  85  full-time  (97  full-time  if  you  include 
coaches,  librarians,  and  counselors).  Each  semester  usually  employed  between  140  and 
160  part-time  instructors  with  that  number  being  slightly  higher  in  the  fall.  There  was  not 
a  current  e-mail  address  list  for  adjuncts/part-timers  at  SJRCC.  However,  there  was  a 
current  interoffice  mailing  address  list  as  well  as  home  mailing  addresses  of  all  part-time 
instructors.  The  human  resource  assistant  believed  that  using  interoffice  mailboxes  to 
distribute  a  survey  was  the  best  method  to  reach  the  most  part-time  facuhy  at  SJRCC.  She 
volunteered  to  collect  completed  surveys  at  her  office  or  in  her  interoffice  mailbox  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  postage. 

SJRCC  established  specific  policies  for  adjunct/part-time  facuhy  that  were 
published  in  the  Adjunct  Facuhy  Handbook.  There  was  no  specific  standard  or  prototype 
for  institutional  policy-making.  However,  the  process  for  re-accreditation  by  the  Southern 
Association  for  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS)  required  compliance  on  specific  criteria 
including  guidelines  for  employing  adjunct/part-time  facuhy.  SJRCC  recently  satisfied 
accreditation  standards  for  SACS  that  contained  the  following  information  on  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  at  the  College. 
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"The  number  of  full-time  faculty  members  must  be  adequate  to  provide  effective 
teaching,  advising,  and  scholarly  or  creative  activity  and  be  appropriate  to  participate  in 
curriculum  development,  policy  making,  institutional  planning,  and  governance.  The 
number  of  part-time  faculty  must  be  properly  limited."  (SACS,  2001,  p4.53). 

In  September  2001,  SJRCC  employed  82  full-time  teaching  facuUy  members 
(including  6  librarians  and  6  counselors),  with  10  new  full-time  faculty  hired  in  response 
to  enrollment  increases  and  retirements.  This  ensured  that  the  number  of  full-time  faculty 
members  was  sufficient  for  teaching,  advising,  curriculum  development,  and  policy 
making.  By  August  2002,  the  College  anticipated  filling  8  full-time  facuUy  positions. 

SJRCC  enhanced  its  ability  to  meet  the  diverse  educational  needs  of  its  service 
district  by  hiring  a  significant  number  of  part-time  facuhy  members.  The  appropriate 
dean  or  director,  in  cooperation  with  a  Provost  if  applicable,  recommended  the 
employment  of  part-time  faculty.  In  the  fall  2001,  the  College  employed  147  part-time 
faculty  members.  Although  the  ratio  of  fiill-time  to  part-time  faculty  is  approximately  1 
to  2,  full-time  faculty  dominated  the  number  of  credit  hours  offered  by  the  College; 
specifically,  in  fall  2001,  fiiU-time  Arts  and  Sciences  facuhy  taught  90%  of  the  total  Arts 
and  Sciences  credit  hours  available. 

SJRCC  limited  the  number  of  part-time  facuhy.  During  each  fall  semester,  the 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs,  the  Vice  President  for  Workforce  Development, 
and  other  appropriate  supervisors  assessed  the  use  of  adjunct  faculty.  The  College  sought 
to  restrict  the  use  of  adjunct  facuhy  in  arts  and  sciences  to  30%  or  less  of  all  Arts  and 
Sciences  credit  hours  taught.  The  College  also  sought  to  limit  the  use  of  part-time  faculty 
in  Mathematics  and  Communications  to  20%  or  less  of  total  credit  hours  taught.  Thus,  in 


Fall  Term  2001,  part-time  faculty  on  all  campuses  taught  8%  of  communications  credit 
hours  and  22%  of  mathematics  credit  hours.  These  figures  did  not  include  216  dual- 
enrollment  credit  hours  taught  by  thirty-four  high  school  teachers  on  high  school  sites 
throughout  the  service  district  of  the  College. 

The  percentage  of  hours  taught  by  part-time  instructors  in  Workforce 
Development  and  Adult  Education  was  significantly  greater  than  that  in  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Since  the  SJRCC  College  Plan  for  Institutional  Effectiveness  (SJRCC,  2001) 
did  not  include  guidelines  for  determining  appropriate  part-time  to  full-time  faculty  ratios 
in  Workforce  Development,  Adult  Education,  or  Florida  School  of  the  Arts,  the  Faculty 
Committee  could  not  determine  whether  the  current  ratios  were  excessive. 

The  Teaching  Faculty  Self-Study  Survey  indicated  that  a  majority  of  full-time 
faculty  felt  the  College  hired  an  appropriate  number  of  full-time  and  part-time  facuhy: 
63.4%  agreed  that  faculty  resources  in  their  academic  areas  were  sufficient  to  support  an 
effective  educational  program  while  23.4%  disagreed.  Moreover,  66.3%  agreed  that  an 
adequate  number  of  facuhy  members  were  employed  to  provide  effective  teaching  and 
curriculum  development  while  16.3%  disagreed;  60.5%  agreed  that  the  College 
maintained  an  adequate  balance  between  full-time  and  adjunct  faculty  while  21.0% 
disagreed. 

However,  an  analysis  of  the  survey  results  by  campus  and  by  disciplines  revealed 
significant  differences  between  Arts  and  Science  disciplines  and  campuses.  For  example, 
only  45%  of  the  science  faculty  agreed  that  facuhy  resources  in  their  academic  areas  are 
sufficient  to  support  an  effective  educational  program  (three  of  four  disagreed  on  the 
Palatka  campus),  and  only  27%  of  the  science  faculty  agreed  that  SJRCC  employed  an 
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adequate  number  of  full-time  teaching  faculty.  Furthermore,  33%  of  the  mathematics 
faculty  and  36%  of  the  science  faculty  disagreed  that  the  College  maintained  an  adequate 
balance  between  fijll-time  and  adjunct  faculty.  Mathematics  and  science  full-time  faculty 
taught  more  overload  hours  per  instructor  than  instructors  in  other  disciplines. 

"Part-time  faculty  members  teaching  courses  for  credit  must  meet  the  same 
requirements  for  professional,  experiential,  and  scholarly  preparation  as  their  full-time 
counterparts  teaching  in  the  same  discipline."  (SACS,  2001,  p4.53). 

The  College  required  that  part-time  faculty  who  taught  credit  courses  conform  to 
the  same  academic  preparation  standards  as  full-time  faculty  members.  Every  part-time 
instructor  teaching  a  credit  course  had  at  least  a  Master's  Degree  (or  equivalent 
educational  qualifications)  in  the  field  of  study  or  a  Master's  Degree  plus  a  minimum  of 
eighteen  graduate  semester  hours  in  the  teaching  discipline.  A  formal  application,  official 
transcripts,  and  a  personal  interview  were  used  in  assessing  the  qualifications  of 
applicants  for  part-time  teaching  positions. 

"Each  institution  must  establish  and  publish  comprehensive  policies  concerning 
the  employment  of  part-time  faculty."  (SACS,  2001,  p4.53). 

SJRCC  employed  part-time  faculty  as  needed  in  order  to  meet  instructional 
demands  that  cannot  be  met  by  full-time  faculty.  The  College  Handbook  detailed  the 
process  for  employing  adjunct  faculty.  In  addition,  the  College  provides  each  part-time 
facuhy  member  with  a  copy  of  the  Adjunct  Faculty  Handbook,  which  covers  all  College 
policies  relating  to  part-time  faculty  members.  The  Adjunct  Faculty  Handbook  included 
information  on  College  regulations,  grading  procedure,  attendance  policy,  withdrawal 
policy,  academic  freedom,  and  student  discipline  as  well  as  providing  teaching  tips. 
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"It  must  also  provide  for  appropriate  orientation,  supervision,  and  evaluation  of 
all  part-time  faculty  members."  (SACS,  2001,  p4.53). 

Orientation,  supervision,  and  evaluation  of  part-time  faculty  members  were  the 
responsibilities  of  the  appropriate  dean,  associate  dean,  or  director  and,  where  applicable, 
the  Provost.  Prior  to  each  fall  semester,  the  College  scheduled  a  formal  orientation 
meeting  for  all  adjunct  facuhy  members  who  teach  on  an  SJRCC  campus.  The  meeting 
provided  discussions  of  College  policies  and  procedures,  academic  integrity,  preparation 
of  course  syllabi  and/or  handouts,  available  resources  for  students  and  faculty,  parking 
regulations,  and  effective  teaching  techniques.  In  addition,  an  orientation  was  offered  in 
each  of  the  three  service  counties  at  the  beginning  of  Fall  Term  2001  for  high  school 
instructors  of  dual-enrollment  courses.  In  other  semesters,  this  information  was 
discussed  individually  with  new  part-time  faculty  members.  Observation  and  evaluation 
of  part-time  facuhy  by  the  appropriate  dean,  associate  dean,  or  director  was  performed 
during  the  first  semester  of  service  and  periodically  thereafter.  In  addition,  adjunct 
faculty  members  were  required  to  participate  in  the  Summa  Student  Opinion  of 
Instruction  Survey  conducted  each  spring  term. 

"Procedures  to  ensure  student  access  to  part-time  facuhy  members  must  be  clearly 
stated  and  publicized."  (SACS,  2001,  p4.53). 

The  Faculty  Committee  was  concerned  that  part-time  facuhy  were  not  required  to 
meet  with  full-time  SJRCC  facuhy  who  teach  the  same  courses.  The  Committee  was  also 
concerned  about  the  oversight  of  high  school  instructors  of  dual-enrollment  courses.  The 
College  required  that  part-time  faculty  members  make  themselves  available  to  their 
students  at  hours  other  than  scheduled  class  times.  This  information  was  to  be  posted  and 
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included  in  the  course  syllabi  and  handouts,  but  a  minimum  number  of  hours  were  not 
specified  in  the  Adjunct  Faculty  Handbook.  Part-time  faculty  members  were  encouraged 
to  provide  students  with  a  phone  number  and  e-mail  access  when  possible  (SACS,  2000, 
p.4.83;  SJRCC,  2003). 

Adjuncts  did  not  serve  on  any  committees  nor  were  they  represented  on  the 
College  senate.  However,  according  to  the  human  resource  director,  the  College  did  not 
have  a  very  active  senate.  The  College  did  not  include  adjunct  faculty  in  college-wide 
meetings  but  did  hold  a  separate  orientation  for  all  adjuncts  at  all  campuses  prior  to  the 
fall  term.  Departments  were  responsible  for  including  adjunct/part-time  faculty  in  their 
respective  meetings. 

The  pay  scale  for  part-time  faculty  was  divided  into  levels;  Level  I  for  PhD,  Level 
n  for  MS.  and  Level  III  for  Bachelors  degree.  Each  level  was  paid  varying  amounts 
depending  on  the  step  they  fulfill  during  a  semester.  A  step  equaled  the  number  of  contact 
hours  the  teacher  had  with  students  over  a  semester.  Step  I  had  a  range  of  12-15  contact 
hours  per  semester  and  paid  $344  for  Level  III,  $400  for  Level  II,  and  $467  for  Level  I. 
The  highest  step,  35,  had  a  range  of  148-151  contact  hours  and  paid  $3,335  for  Level  HI, 
$4,001  for  Level  II,  and  $4,666  for  Level  I. 

Part-time  or  temporary  instructors  who  taught  Post  Secondary  Adult  Vocational 
Apprenticeship,  College  Credit  Clinicals  or  Continued  Workforce  Education  Courses 
were  paid  from  $6.50  an  hour  to  $84.00  an  hour.  Payment  for  a  specific  course  was  based 
on  market  conditions  and/or  tuition.  Part-time  or  temporary  instructors  of  Adult 
Education  and  those  who  taught  non-credit  courses  were  paid  $17.00  per  contact  hour 
(SJRCC,  2002,  p.20-21). 


When  asked  who  recruits,  hires,  trains,  and  evaluates  part-time  faculty,  a  list  of 
administrative  personnel  was  provided.  The  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs,  the 
Vice  President  for  Workforce  Development,  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Associate  Dean 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Director  of  Business,  Computer  and  Apprenticeship  Programs, 
Dean  of  Open  Campus,  Director  of  Criminal  Justice  Training,  Director  of  Nursing,  Dean 
of  Florida  School  of  the  Arts,  Dean  of  Aduh  Education  were  responsible  for  recruiting, 
hiring,  training  and  evaluating  adjunct/part-time  facuhy.  Human  resources  were 
responsible  for  the  proper  hiring  practices,  requirements  and  procedures  mandated  by  the 
College  and  were  responsible  for  all  current  and  accurate  employment  files.  There  was  no 
specific  advertising  budget  for  hiring  part-time  faculty.  Expenses  were  minimal.  Any 
money  used  for  adjunct  facuhy  advertisement  was  incorporated  into  the  advertising 
budget.  There  was  no  specific  line  item  for  adjunct  faculty  recruitment. 

The  department  hiring  the  most  part-time  faculty  was  business.  No  adjunct/part- 
time  instructors  taught  on-line  or  distance  courses.  Mentoring  took  place  at  the 
departmental  level.  Therefore  little  information  was  available.  It  was  unclear  whether 
funds  were  allocated  for  a  mentoring  program.  There  was  a  college-wide  adjunct  facuhy 
handbook  but  none  at  the  department  level.  During  the  specified  adjunct  faculty 
orientation,  each  new  adjunct/part-time  instructor  received  a  copy  of  the  handbook. 
Individual  and  small  group  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  year,  when  deemed 
necessary,  for  those  new  adjunct  employees  who  missed  the  orientation  and  received 
their  handbook  at  that  time. 

Benefits  the  College  offered  to  part-time  faculty  were:  1)  an  alternate  to  the  Social 
Security  Plan  that  is  a  retirement  annuity,  2)  a  great  environment,  3)  good  people,  4) 
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mentoring  program,  5)  word  processing,  6)  free  access  to  plays,  and  7)  free  faculty 
parking. 

When  asked  if  there  was  a  history  of  part-time  faculty  or  a  history  of  your 
College,  the  interviewee  stated  that  part-time  faculty  had  been  used  for  at  least  14  years 
or  more.  There  was  no  specific  history  of  adjunct  facuhy  but  a  brief  history  of  the  college 
was  provided. 

The  final  question  asked  if  there  were  other  areas  of  interest  or  concern  not 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  questions.  The  response  was  that  the  school  was  expected  to 
do  more  with  less  money.  A  plus  for  using  adjuncts  at  a  community  college  that  focused 
on  the  arts  was  that  some  classes  needed  experts  and  adjunct/part-time  facuhy  assist  in 
fiilfilling  this  need.  Students  recognized  the  difference  between  full-time  and  part-time 
instructors  (A.  Barrineau  &  S.  Harrel,  personal  communication,  June  19,  2003). 

Santa  Fe  Community  College  (SFCC) 

The  SFCC  human  resources  coordinator  agreed  to  respond  to  the  set  of  questions 
and  to  a  follow-up  interview. 
Santa  Fe  Community  College  History 

Santa  Fe  Community  College  (SFCC)  was  established  in  1965  by  the  Florida 
State  Legislature  as  Florida's  twenty-second  community  college.  Initially  governed  by 
the  Alachua  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  the  college  was  founded  to  provide 
opportunities  for  education  and  a  better  way  of  life  for  the  citizens  of  Alachua  and 
Bradford  counties. 

In  January  1966,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Fordyce  was  appointed  and  assumed  the  duties  of 
first  President  of  SFCC.  In  July  1966,  the  college  was  assigned  the  Area  Vocational 
School  for  Alachua  County.  SFCC  opened  its  doors  in  September  1966  with  889  students 
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enrolled  in  classes  held  at  the  former  Buchholz  Junior  High  School  and  at  area  churches. 
As  enrollment  grew,  the  college  expanded  its  locations  to  include  a  number  of  sites 
around  all  sections  of  Gainesville. 

In  1968,  the  Haufler  family  of  Gainesville  presented  SFCC  with  one  hundred 
acres  countryside  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  city.  The  area  became  the  college's 
permanent  campus.  During  the  same  year,  the  Florida  legislature  authorized  the  creation 
of  local  boards  of  trustees  for  all  community  colleges.  Formed  as  a  corporate  body,  the 
Governor  appointed  eight  citizens  from  Alachua  and  Bradford  counties  to  serve  as  the 
operating  board  for  the  college  district.  In  1968,  SFCC  received  its  initial  accreditation 
and  accepted  the  responsibilities  inherent  with  membership  in  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS). 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1970-71  academic  year,  the  faculty  had  grown  to  a  total 
of  284  fiill-time  and  part-time  instructors  and  3,867  students.  With  the  growth  and  the 
addition  of  new  programs  and  course  offerings,  the  college  purchased  the  Florida  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  property  in  southwest  Gainesville.  In  the  fall  of  1971,  Dr.  Alan  J. 
Robertson  became  the  second  President  of  SFCC  on  December  1,  1971.  Under  the 
leadership  of  President  Robertson,  the  new  Northwest  Campus  opened  for  classes  in  the 
fall  of  1972.  During  the  1973-74  academic  year,  SFCC  granted  its  first  Associate  of 
Science  degrees  and  the  college's  Division  of  Technology  and  Applied  Sciences, 
expanded  its  vocational  degree  and  certificate  programs  to  prepare  students  for  careers 
tailored  to  local  job  opportunities. 

During  the  Robertson  years,  the  college  continued  to  grow  following  the  original 
master  plan,  which  was  developed  in  1968-70  and  amended  to  accommodate  growth. 
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Major  purchases  of  property  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  campus  of  50  and  75  acres 
allowed  the  college  to  follow  a  plan  of  centralized  services  for  all  Gainesville  campuses 
with  the  exception  of  the  Police  Academy  in  the  Northeast  Industrial  Park. 

In  1985,  the  Andrews  Center  was  established  as  a  part  of  the  SFCC  system  when 
the  1902  Bradford  County  Courthouse  in  Starke  was  renovated.  This  was  accomplished 
under  the  leadership  and  financial  support  of  Starke  philanthropist  Guy  Andrews,  the 
businesses  and  citizens  of  the  community,  and  the  Bradford  Historical  Board  of  Trustees 
that  donated  the  courthouse  to  the  SFCC  Endowment  Corporation.  A  permanent  campus 
in  Bradford  County  allowed  the  college  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  its  citizens  in  that  part 
of  the  college  district. 

In  1988,  parcels  of  property  in  downtown  Gainesville  were  donated  to  the  college 
to  establish  a  facility  in  the  downtown  area.  At  the  same  time,  the  City  of  Gainesville 
approached  the  college  with  the  idea  of  donating  the  old  train  depot  for  development  of  a 
center.  After  consolidating  properties  fimds,  a  permanent  trust  fond  for  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  the  SFCC  Downtown  Center  was  established.  In  December  1993, 
the  center  was  officially  named  for  Charles  L.  Blount,  a  major  contributor  and  fond-raiser 
for  the  project. 

In  May  of  1990,  Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Tyree  became  the  third  President  of  SFCC. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Tyree,  the  college  continued  to  expand  its  programs  and 
services  to  the  community.  In  1991,  the  Andrews  Center  in  Starke  expanded  with  the 
addition  of  the  Jones-Rosenberg  Building.  In  1993,  the  Gainesville  Gas  Building  located 
to  the  south  of  the  downtown  center  was  purchased  to  accommodate  demands  for  student 
services  and  additional  classes. 
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Growth  on  the  Northwest  Campus  continued  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
technology  building  in  mid- 1995,  the  first  three-story  structure  on  campus.  In  November, 
the  Police  Academy  moved  to  it  new  location  across  from  the  Gainesville  Regional 
Airport  and  officially  became  the  George  G.  Kirkpatrick,  Jr.  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center.  In  October  1996,  the  college  honored  Dr.  James  L.  Wattenberger,  the  father  of 
the  Florida  community  college  system,  by  dedicating  the  new  three-story  student  services 
center  to  him.  In  December  2001,  Dr.  Tyree  retired  as  President  of  SFCC.  In  recognition 
of  his  accomplishments  the  District  Board  of  Trustees  officially  designated  the  college's 
new  state-of-the-art  library  as  the  Lawrence  W.  Tyree  Library. 

In  January  2002,  Dr.  Jackson  N.  Sasser  became  the  fourth  President  of  SFCC.  Dr. 
Sasser  had  previously  served  as  President  of  Lee  College  in  Baytowm,  Texas  since  1992. 
Upon  assuming  the  Presidency,  the  college  served  almost  14,000  students. 
Approximately  12,400  students  were  enrolled  in  Associate  of  Arts  programs,  1,500  in 
Associate  of  Science  and  Associate  of  Applied  Science  degree  programs,  and  400  in 
Technical  and  Certificate  of  Training  programs. 

During  Dr.  Sasser' s  first  year  as  president,  the  college  continued  to  expand  its 
services  to  students  in  the  out-lying  areas  of  the  district  with  plans  for  additional  facilities 
in  Archer  and  Keystone  Heights.  In  December  2002,  the  Andrews  Center  expanded  its 
facilities  with  the  addition  of  the  Lillian  Stump  Building.  At  ceremonies  in  June  of  2002, 
the  college  officially  dedicated  the  administration  building  to  former  President  Alan  J. 
Robertson. 

When  asked  how  many  adjunct/part-time  faculty  were  employed  at  your 
institution,  a  course  ratio  was  provided.  Full-time  to  part-time  work  loads  had  a  ratio  of 
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60  to  40  percent,  rather  full-time  faculty  taught  60%  of  all  courses  offered  at  SFCC  while 
part-time  faculty  taught  40%  of  courses  offered..  The  following  was  a  breakdown  in 
facuhy  numbers  for  fall  2002:  Faculty  Size-  563,  full-time-  264  and  part-time-  299,  the 
lowest  number  of  part-time  facuhy  in  over  five  years. 

The  SFCC  faculty  played  a  key  role  in  achieving  the  mission  of  the  college. 
Selection,  development,  and  retention  of  faculty  members  created  a  faculty  that  has  been 
committed  to  the  college,  the  community,  and  the  students  served  by  the  institution. 
During  the  fall  2000,  the  college  employed  223  full-time  ten-month  faculty,  27  full-time 
twelve-month  faculty,  and  392  part-time  faculty  (SFCC,  2000). 

Not  all  adjuncts  had  a  current  e-mail  address  on  file.  Each  adjunct  faculty  member 
could  have  an  SFCC  e-mail  address  but  it  must  be  requested  through  the  department 
where  employed.  Both  interoffice  mailboxes  and  personal  mailing  addresses  were 
available.  A  public  record's  request  was  required  to  access  a  personal  home  mailing  list. 
Before  any  discussion  could  continue  about  distributing  a  survey  to  all  SFCC  adjuncts, 
the  human  resource  coordinator  thought  it  wise  to  take  the  survey  distribution  issue  to  the 
President's  Committee  on  Adjunct  Affairs  and  ask  for  their  input. 

When  asked  what  policies  existed  for  adjunct/part-time  faculty,  the  coordinator 
commented  that  SFCC  tried  to  offer  every  opportunity  that  a  full-time  faculty  member 
had  except  for  health  and  life  insurance,  annual  salary,  opportunity  for  tenure,  and 
investment  opportunities  specific  to  full-time  employment.  The  SFCC  part-time/adjunct 
position  description  stated  that  "each  college  part-time  faculty  member  was  responsible 
for  providing  professional  instructional  and  instruction-related  services  to  students. 
Specific  duties  were  determined  in  relation  to  the  expertise  of  facuhy  members  and 


institutional  priorities.  Instructional  part-time  faculty  duties  involved  the  delivery  of 
instruction  directly  to  students  and/or  activities  in  direct  support  of  instruction.  In  the 
direct  responsibility  area,  facilitating  student  learning  and  success  was  the  primary 
responsibility  of  facuhy.  Duties  included  designing  and  delivering  instruction;  evaluating 
student  learning;  managing  course  activities;  consulting  and  mentoring  students;  and 
professional  development  as  it  pertained  to  maintaining  and  improving  effectiveness  and 
excellence  of  instruction.  Proper  performance  of  responsibilities  required,  among  other 
skills,  were  competence  in  computer  and  workplace  technologies,  as  well  as  timely  and 
effective  communication"  (SFCC,  2003,  p.  2). 

Responding  to  what  particular  standard  or  prototype  SFCC  followed  for 
developing  policies  for  adjunct/part-time  faculty,  there  was  no  particular  prototype  but 
the  College  did  follow  the  Southern  Association  for  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS) 
guidelines  for  adjunct/part-time  faculty.  Further  information  about  adjunct  policies  was 
found  in  the  SFCC  Part-time  Faculty  Handbook.  Also  noted  was  that  some  departments 
offered  their  own  adjunct  faculty  handbooks  that  explained  rules  and  responsibilities 
specific  to  that  department.  The  following  were  provided  to  explain  adjunct  policies: 
Performance  Standards.  Evaluation  and  Professional  Development  for  Part-time  Faculty 

Each  part-time  faculty  member  was  expected  to  carry  out  responsibilities 
consistent  with  the  categories  outlined  in  the  written  part-time  faculty  position 
description  (see  above)  and  SFCC  requirements  for  part-time  instructors.  The  purpose  of 
individual  evaluation  was  to  document  faculty  effectiveness  as  related  to  student  learning 
and  achievement,  as  well  as  to  establish  a  basis  of  professional  development  that  will 
contribute  to  the  continual  growth  and  development  of  the  faculty  and  the  institution. 


The  evaluation  process  focused  on  assessing  performance  of  professional  responsibilities 


which,  when  broadly  classified,  included  the  following  categories  and  expectations. 
Community  college  philosophy,  mission  &  purpose 

•  Knows  the  historical  development,  philosophy  and  purpose  of  the  conmiunity 
college. 

•  Understands  the  role  and  accountabilities  of  the  community  college  in 
Florida's  K-20  seamless  system  of  education. 

•  Understands  and  actively  supports  Santa  Fe  Community  College's  mission, 
goals  values  and  priority  initiatives. 

•  Understands  and  actively  supports  Santa  Fe  Community  College's  Statements 
on  Academic  Excellence  and  Academic  Freedom. 

•  Understands  and  actively  supports  Santa  Fe  Community  College's  Statement 
on  Faculty  Ethics  and  Responsibilities. 

Subject  matter  expertise 

•  Satisfies  requirements  in  SACS  Criteria  4.8  &  2.2  (SACS,  2002). 

•  Demonstrates  a  thorough  command  of  the  discipline  or  field  of  study. 

•  Demonstrates  knowledge  of  recent  empirical  and  theoretical  developments  of 
contemporary  scholarship  in  the  area  of  study. 

•  Maintains  proficiency  in  the  scholarship  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject  area 
through  professional  development. 

Curriculum  and  instructional  design  and  delivery 

•  Selects  and  organizes  materials  based  on  discipline-specific  course  objectives 
and  general  education  learning  outcomes. 

•  Articulates  a  philosophy  of  teaching  as  a  fi-amework  for  decision-making. 

•  Promotes  the  instructional  goals  for  the  course  and  their  interrelationship  with 
the  mission  of  the  college,  department,  and  discipline. 

•  Establishes  a  fi-amework  of  high  expectations  for  student  achievement  and  sets 
clear  guidelines  for  success  with  a  well-structured  syllabus. 

•  Analyzes  learner  characteristics  to  determine  the  students'  current  level  of 
competence  so  as  to  deliver  instruction  that  meets  the  needs  of  a  diverse 
student  population. 

•  Effectively  communicates  with  students  and  uses  available  instructional 
technology  as  appropriate  to  accommodate  differences  in  learning  styles. 

•  Develops  a  flexible  plan  of  instruction  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
students,  the  instructor's  teaching  style,  the  goals  of  the  course,  and  the  nature 
of  the  learning  materials. 

•  Encourages  student  engagement,  active  learning,  time  on  task  cooperation, 
and  adaptation  to  the  educational  environment. 
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Evaluation  of  student  learning 

•  Provides  students  with  frequent,  timely  assessment  and  clear  feedback  about 
their  performance  and  achievement  so  as  to  facilitate  improvement  and 
enhance  success. 

•  Collects  formative  evaluation  data  to  determine  instructional  effectiveness  and 
modifies  instructional  approach,  if  necessary. 

•  Develops  summary  evaluation  methods  that  fairly  and  accurately  assess  the 
stated  learning  objectives  and  measure  students'  progress  in  achieving  those 
objectives. 

Learning  climate 

•  Sets  a  climate  conducive  to  the  process  of  learning. 

•  Models  welcoming  attitude  and  enthusiasm  about  the  subject  and  learning 
process. 

•  Communicates  effectively  and  accommodates  multiple  and/or  diverse 
perspectives 

•  Recognizes  the  importance  of  the  learner  in  setting  the  goals  for  learning. 

•  Supports  student  use  of  a  variety  of  tools  and  information  resources. 

•  Recognizes  that  students  learn  in  both  formal  learning  environments,  such  as 
the  classroom  or  online  discussion,  and  in  informal  environments,  such  as 
facuhy  offices  and  campus  hallways. 

Student  consultation  and  mentoring 

•  Helps  students  understand  the  relationship  of  a  course  to  their  personal  and 
academic  goals. 

•  Directs  students  who  need  assistance  beyond  the  mentor's  capabilities  to  the 
appropriate  college  resource. 

•  Familiarizes  students  with  the  means  by  which  they  can  obtain  academic 
advisement,  including  information  about  general  education  and  transfer 
requirements. 

•  Assists  students  with  locating  and  utilizing  campus  and  community  resources. 

•  Supports  the  classroom  leaning  process  and  maintains  regular  contact  with 
students. 

•  Tailors  mentoring  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

•  Establishes  office  hours  that  accommodates  the  needs  of  all  students  attending 
Santa  Fe  Community  College,  whether  they  attend  full  or  part-time,  day  or 
evening,  online  or  on-campus. 
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Course  management 

•  Provides  students  with  written  information  about  the  goals  and  requirements 
of  the  course,  including  attendance  requirements,  specifications  about 
honesty,  etc. 

•  Maximizes  the  use  of  appointed  times  for  learning  sessions  on  site  and  online. 

•  Monitors  student  involvement  in  learning  sessions. 

•  Provides  periodic  assessment  and  timely  feedback  of  student  performance. 

•  Requires  timely  submission  of  grades. 

•  Maintains  published  office  hours. 

•  Makes  appropriate  arrangements  for  use  of  resources  required  to  facilitate 
student  learning. 

Computer  and  workplace  technology  skills 

•  Maintains  proficiency  in  desktop  computer  and  file  management  skills. 

•  Uses  college-licensed  word  processing,  spreadsheet,  and  presentation  software 
as  appropriate. 

•  Communicates  efficiently  by  email. 

•  Demonstrates  proficiently  in  general  and  discipline-specific  use  of  the 
Internet. 

•  Uses  college-specific  technologies  and  programs  (e.g.,  mainfi-ame, 
grade/attendance  reporting,  Scantrons,  etc)  as  appropriate. 

•  Uses  discipline-specific  software  and  technologies  as  appropriate. 

•  Uses  common  office  technology,  including  voice-mail,  copy  machine,  and 
fax. 

Professional  Development 

Each  part-time  faculty  member  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  departmental  and 
college  faculty  meetings  and  professional  development  activities. 
Evaluation  Procedure: 

All  part-time  faculty  members  will  be  evaluated.  The  evaluation  process  will 
consist  of  student/classroom  evaluation  and  supervisor  evaluation.  Standard  evaluation 
instruments  will  be  used  to  gather  information  fi-om  the  following  sources: 

•  Supervisor:  the  immediate  supervisor  will  evaluate  overall  effectiveness  and 
performance  of  faculty  members. 


•    Student:  Students  will  be  asked  to  express  levels  of  satisfaction  with  basic 
elements  of  course  management,  including  tests,  course  content,  clarity  of 
expectations,  method  of  deliver,  class  materials,  etc. 

Supervisor  Evaluation 

The  immediate  supervisor  of  the  part-time  faculty  member  being  evaluated  will 
observe  at  least  one  of  the  faculty  member's  classes  during  the  academic  year  (spring  or 
fall  semesters).  The  supervisor  will  contact  the  faculty  member  prior  to  the  observation 
to  arrange  a  mutually  convenient  time.  The  supervisor  reviewed  the  observation  with  the 
faculty  member  in  a  timely  fashion. 

General  criteria  for  the  supervisor's  written  annual  evaluation  are  tied  directly  to 
the  performance  standards  for  a  part-time  facuky  member.  The  supervisor  may  also  add 
discipline-specific  criteria  for  the  evaluation  (SFCC,  2002,  p.  7-9). 

Adjuncts  did  serve  on  committees.  There  is  a  standing  committee  specifically  for 
adjunct/part-time  faculty  originally  called  the  President's  Committee  on  Adjunct  Affairs 
but  was  commonly  called  the  Adjunct  Faculty  Committee.  Adjunct  faculty  members 
were  also  represented  on  the  faculty  senate.  Two  senate  representatives,  one  from  arts 
and  one  from  science  and  technology,  were  voting  members  of  the  senate  and  were  called 
upon  to  report  on  adjunct/part-time  concerns  at  each  meeting.  The  College  included 
adjunct  faculty  in  college-wide  or  departmental  meetings.  Adjunct  faculty  members  were 
invited  to  attend  faculty-planning  activities  and  an  adjunct  faculty  orientation.  Both 
occurred  twice  a  year.  Also  the  human  resources  department  offered  6  one-hour 
orientation  throughout  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  to  accommodate  those  adjunct/part- 
time  faculty  members  who  could  not  attend  the  larger  beginning-of-the-semester 


orientation.  Departmental  meetings  were  left  up  to  each  individual  college  and 
department  but  they  usually  invited  adjunct/part-time  faculty  to  attend. 

The  pay  scale  or  base  for  adjunct/part-time  facuhy  at  SFCC  was  $548  per  credit 
hour  taught  and  $22.52  per  contact  (clock)  hour  worked.  It  was  not  based  on  years  of 
service  to  the  College  or  on  varying  titles  or  classifications  of  adjuncts  though  varying 
titles  of  adjuncts  based  on  the  number  of  hours  taught  and  degree  held  did  exist.  Pay  was 
not  determined  by  one  lump  sum  per  course  taught. 

Department  chairs  were  primarily  responsible  for  recruiting,  hiring,  training,  and 
evaluating  part-time/adjunct  faculty.  When  department  chairs  was  in  need  of  an 
instructor,  the  human  resources  department  would  be  contacted  to  assist.  Human 
resources  placed  an  advertisement  to  attract  possible  part-time  instructors.  Usually,  each 
department  chairs  received  resumes  throughout  the  year  and  kept  a  pool  of  adjunct 
faculty  they  could  call  upon  when  the  need  arose.  If  the  human  resource  department 
received  a  random  resume,  it  was  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  college  or  department  for 
their  review.  Human  resources  was  responsible  for  the  proper  hiring  practices, 
requirements  and  procedures  mandated  by  the  College  and  was  responsible  for  all  current 
and  accurate  employment  files.  The  advertising  budget  for  part-time/adjunct  faculty  came 
fi-om  money  already  incorporated  into  the  advertising  budget.  There  was  no  specific  line 
item  for  adjunct/part-time  faculty  recruitment. 

The  departments  using  the  most  part-time  faculty  were  the  mathematics  and  allied 
health  science  areas.  A  number  (approximately  ten,  but  it  could  have  been  more)  adjunct 
faculty  taught  on-line  courses  and  were  sometimes  paid  to  design  an  on-line  course  for  a 
particular  program  or  department.  Any  adjunct  mentoring  was  done  at  the  departmental 


level.  Each  department  was  responsible  for  mentoring  new  adjunct  faculty  members  and 
a  few  full-time  faculty  members  received  release  time  or  additional  funds  for  mentoring. 
Many  departments  had  lead  instructors  who  were  responsible  for  responding  to  the  needs 
and  requests  of  adjunct  faculty  in  that  department.  However,  mentoring  had  limited 
funds  that  were  recently  exhausted  and  would  not  be  renewed  for  the  2003-2004 
academic  year  (T.  Hinckley,  personal  communication,  August  21,  2003).  This  may  have 
a  negative  impact  on  how  mentoring  was  administered  in  each  department.  There  was 
also  an  adjunct  faculty  coordinator  for  each  department  as  well  as  an  adjunct 
ombudsperson  for  all  adjunct/part-time  faculty  members  at  the  College. 

The  following  benefits  were  offered  to  adjunct/part-time  facuhy  members  at 
SFCC:  Access  to  an  office,  office  key,  office  phone,  voice  mailbox,  office  desk, 
shelf/filing  space,  mailbox,  receive  office  supplies,  free  teaching  texts,  access  to  a  copier, 
access  to  a  computer,  parking  decal/free  parking,  free  fitness  center/recreational 
resources,  faculty  senate  meetings,  retirement  investment,  other  retirement  options  of 
investments,  distance  learning/computer  workshops,  free  banking  at  area  teachers  credit 
union,  free  classes  or  courses  at  the  College  after  18  hours  of  teaching,  discount  coupons 
via  human  resources,  part-time  faculty  handbook,  library  services,  word 
processing/printing  services,  professional  titles,  professional  education  classes, 
mentoring,  facuhy  orientation,  committee  involvement,  free  access  to  athletic  events, 
faculty  identification  (ID)  card,  free  access  to  on-campus  events. 

SFCC  had  both  a  history  of  part-time  faculty  as  well  as  one  for  the  College.  The 
adjunct  faculty  history  was  dated  back  to  1994  although  adjunct  faculty  had  been 
employed  at  SFCC  since  the  early  1970's. 
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Adjunct  Faculty  History  at  SFCC 

The  history  of  adjunct  faculty  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Betty  Odum  with 
contributions  by  members  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Adjunct  Affairs.  In  1994, 
Rebecca  Micha  and  Virginia  Seacrist  convened  a  committee  to  discuss  and  agitate  for 
adjunct  facuhy  concerns.  Later  Maryann  Linzmayer  and  then  Joanna  Clark  chaired  the 
committee. 

After  much  discussion  and  lobbying,  in  1997  the  College  Senate  voted  to  give  the 
adjunct  faculty  two  voting  representatives,  one  from  the  AA  (Arts  and  Sciences) 
programs  and  one  from  the  AS  (Technology  programs).  They,  with  two  alternates,  were 
elected  in  the  fall  for  one-year  terms.  In  1998,  the  position  of  Adjunct  Advocate  was 
created.  The  Adjunct  Advocate  served  as  an  ombudsperson  for  the  part-time  facuhy.  The 
first  ombudsperson  appointed  was  Dr.  April  O'Connell,  retired  professor  of  SFCC's 
psychology  department.  One  of  her  first  assignments  was  to  survey  Florida's  community 
colleges  to  determine  what  were  the  needs,  problems,  and  challenges  of  part-time  faculty. 
This  report  has  been  archived  in  the  SFCC  library  and  within  the  President's  Office.  The 
SFCC  adjunct  newsletter  was  created  this  year  with  Rick  Dery  as  chief  editor.  An  adjunct 
faculty  web-site  was  developed  and  indexed  in  the  SFCC  web  pages  (SFCC,  2003).  Tom 
Mason  volunteered  to  keep  the  web  site  up  to  date. 

The  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  conducted  a  Survey  in  February  1999.  The  resuUs 
revealed  that  83%  of  adjuncts  teach  the  same  courses  as  full  time  faculty  do,  and  that 
34%  teach  a  full  time  load  (or  more),  and  that  54%  derive  over  50%  of  their  income  from 
adjunct  work  (for  29%,  it  the  primary  income  for  the  entire  family),  and  that  a  sizable 
percentage  taught  enough  to  qualify  for  tenure  if  they  were  full  time. 
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In  1999,  President  Tyree  formed  a  Standing  Committee  on  Adjunct  Affairs. 
President  Tyree  also  endorsed  direct  political  activity  on  the  part  of  adjuncts.  The 
Standing  Committee  on  Adjunct  FacuUy  Affairs  activated  in  May  1999.  It  was  composed 
of  the  Adjunct  Faculty  Senators,  the  Adjunct  Advocate,  the  Senate  President,  the  FACC 
representative,  the  Human  Resources  Director,  department  chairs,  and  other  interested 
faculty  at  SFCC.  The  Committee  chair  was  by  Pat  Grunder,  Vice-president  for  Academic 
Affairs.  The  Standing  Committee  established  bimonthly  meetings.  Its  mission  was  to 
support  the  Santa  Fe  Community  College  commitment  to  serve  our  students  by  fully 
integrating  part-time  faculty  into  every  aspect  of  the  academic  community. 

In  August  1999,  the  Committee  met  with  Brian  Babb,  the  SFCC  General  Counsel, 
Mike  Murtha,  Legislative  Aide  for  the  late  Senator  George  Kirkpatrick,  Deborah  Levine, 
Legislative  Aide  for  Representative  Chestnut,  and  Representative  Bob  Casey.  A  open 
discussion  on  adjunct  issues  ensued  with  clear  focus  on  the  issue  of  funding  as  a  central 
problem.  Academic  titles  for  part-timers  were  approved  in  1999  and  revised  in  2002.  The 
three  categories  were  Assistant  Professor,  Adjunct  (upon  hiring).  Associate  Professor, 
Adjunct  (90  credit  hours  taught  or  equivalent),  and  Professor,  Adjunct  (180  hours  taught 
or  equivalent).  Designation  of  titles  could  lead  to  varying  benefits  for  adjunct  facuhy. 

Part-time  facuhy  members  were  invited  by  mail  to  planning  day  activities.  Many 
included  an  invitation  to  departmental  meetings.  Orientation  programs  included  part-time 
faculty  with  supplemental  new  hire  orientations  throughout  the  year  for  those  adjunct 
instructors  who  could  not  attend  the  primary  fall  and  spring  faculty  orientations.  Staff  and 
Program  Development  activities  were  expanded  in  2000to  actively  include  part-time 
facuhy.  Fee  waivers  were  approved  for  part-time  faculty  on  the  same  basis  as  full-time 
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faculty  went  into  affect  in  the  spring  2000  term.  An  article  about  SFCC  adjunct  faculty 
written  by  President  Tyree,  Pat  Grunder,  and  April  O'Connell  was  published  in  the 
Community  College  Journal  (Tryee,  Grunder,  &  O'Connel,  2000). 

Another  area  of  concern  not  mentioned  previously  was  the  sharp  increase  of 
adjunct  faculty  instructors  in  community  colleges  over  the  past  twenty  years.  The  human 
resource  coordinator  believed  that  the  lack  of  state  funding  lead  to  the  increased  adjunct 
faculty  numbers. 

Summary 

To  investigate  policies  and  organizational  and  environmental  factors  at  public 
community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida,  human  resource  departments  at  five  North 
Central  Florida  community  colleges  were  contacted  and  asked  to  participate  in  an 
interview  process.  The  human  resource  department  of  each  college  provided  guidance, 
direction  and  interpretation  of  policies  and  procedures  for  employment,  was  responsible 
for  all  current  and  accurate  personnel  files,  ensured  fair  treatment  and  quality  service  to 
employees  and  promoted  the  full  development  and  utilization  of  human  resources  for  that 
institution  (EBRI,  2003).  Interview  dates  were  selected  and  a  set  of  nine  interview 
questions  was  sent  to  each  human  resource  department  representative  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  interview  so  each  could  research  and  prepare  answers  to  each  question.  The 
interviews  were  conducted  to  gain  answers  and  to  clarify  information  that  was  unclear, 
unanswered  or  misunderstood  about  policies,  organizational  and  environmental 
characteristics  that  concern  part-time/adjunct  faculty  employed  at  their  college. 

All  five  North  Central  Florida  public  community  college  human  resource 
departments  agreed  to  answer  a  list  of  nine  questions  and  to  be  interviewed  as  a  follow- 
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up  to  clarify  their  answers.  Three  of  the  five  college  representatives  were  human  resource 
directors  that  answered  the  question  list  and  were  interviewed.  A  human  resource 
specialist  and  a  human  resource  coordinator  represented  the  remaining  two  colleges.  Only 
one  interviewee  did  not  invite  another  faculty  or  staff  member  as  a  guest  to  join  the 
interview  meeting.  All  five  human  resource  department  representatives  began  the 
interview  with  written,  prepared  answers  and  supportive  information  by  means  of 
handouts,  handbooks,  web  site  information,  and  media  documents. 

The  first  inquiry  obtained  information  about  the  number  of  part-time  to  full-time 
facuhy  at  each  institution.  All  institutions  had  more  part-time  to  full-time  faculty  head 
count  at  the  college  with  four  of  the  institutions  having  ratios  of  3  to  1  or  greater.  No  one 
would  confirm  the  exact  number  of  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  employed  for  the  fall  of 
2003  since  teaching  load  sheets/contracts  had  not  been  signed  and  classes  were  still  in 
enrollment.  However,  three  colleges  reported  that  the  teaching  load  was  40%  or  less  for 
part-time  facuhy  to  60%  or  greater  for  full-time  facuhy.  No  load  sheets  were  provided  to 
support  this  ratio.  However,  one  institution  provided  a  newspaper  article  to  support  this 
information  (Ocala  Star-Banner,  2003).  Although  the  loading  was  not  part  of  the 
question,  it  was  a  comment  initiated  by  the  interviewee  at  each  interview. 

For  each  college,  all  part-time  faculty  had  an  electronic  mail  (e-mail)  address  but 
not  one  human  resource  department  representative  knew  if  the  addresses  were  current  or 
whether  they  were  through  the  College  e-mail  system  or  through  another  Internet 
provider.  It  was  suggested  that  this  information  might  be  known  at  the  departmental 
level.  One  college  acknowledged  that  all  part-time  faculty  members  had  an  interoffice 
mailbox  and  two  believed  that^very  part-time  faculty  member  had  an  interoffice  mailbox 
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within  their  respective  department.  Two  did  not  believe  that  every  part-time  faculty 
member  had  an  interoffice  mailbox.  All  five  colleges  had  current  and  accurate  home 
addresses,  but  did  not  differentiate  between  who  was  fiill-time  and  who  was  part-time 
within  their  filing  system.  One  college  did  not  differentiate  between  who  was  currently 
employed  and  who  was  not.  Each  representative  stated  that  the  department  chairs  and/or 
deans  had  clearer  information  about  methods  of  communicating  with  part-time  faculty. 
Only  one  institution  had  a  separate  home  address  list  for  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
members  that  provided  previously  as  well  as  currently  employed  part-time  instructors. 
Some  of  the  instructors  on  this  list  had  not  taught  for  several  years. 

There  was  no  specific  prototype  or  standard  protocol  followed  for  adjunct  policy 
development  at  any  of  the  institutions.  All  institutions  had  the  same  hiring  academic 
requirements  for  both  part-time  and  full-time  instructors.  These  policies  were  accessible 
to  part-time  faculty  through  a  faculty  handbook.  And  all  five  College  representatives 
stated  their  institution  satisfied  SACS  Standards  for  Accreditation  that  included 
guidelines  for  employing  part-time  faculty  and  used  the  accreditation  criteria  as  a  way  to 
define  policies  for  hiring  part-time  faculty.  Two  institutions  provided  copies  of  section 
4.83  of  the  SACS  accreditation  report  that  addresses  part-time/adjunct  faculty  at 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Each  institution  directed  the  interviewer  to  their  College 
web  site  and  to  the  faculty  handbook  for  further  information  on  part-time  faculty.  The 
human  resource  representative  fi-om  North  Florida  Community  College  commented  that 
human  resource  department  representatives  meet  periodically  and  share  information 
about  how  part-time  faculty  during  state  and  regional  meetings  of  their  profession  (B. 
Hunter,  follow  up  personal  communication,  July,  2003). 
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Part-time/adjunct  faculty  did  not  serve  on  standing  committees  at  four  of  the  five 
colleges.  One  community  college  had  a  standing  committee  specifically  for  adjunct/part- 
time  faculty.  This  same  college  also  designated  two  senate  seats  for  adjunct  faculty 
representation.  No  other  community  college  had  adjunct  facuhy  as  representatives  to  the 
College  senate.  The  other  four  colleges  either  did  not  have  an  active  senate  or  believed 
the  interests  of  adjuncts  were  served  through  the  full-time  employee  representatives  of  a 
particular  department.  At  the  departmental  level,  adjuncts  could  participate  on  a 
committee  at  all  five  colleges  in  the  study.  How  active  or  to  what  extent  adjuncts 
participated  was  not  known  by  the  human  resource  representatives.  Any  adjunct  serving 
on  a  committee  did  this  activity  on  a  volunteer  basis.  Two  colleges  reported  inviting 
adjunct  faculty  to  college-wide  meetings  but  their  attendance  was  not  mandatory. 

Pay  scales,  base  pay  and  rate  of  pay  varied  fi'om  institution  to  institution. 
However,  none  of  the  colleges  reported  pay  being  awarded  in  one  lump  sum.  Each 
college  differentiated  between  credit  hour  courses  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  adjunct 
faculty  member,  and  contact  hours  and  the  amount  earned  by  the  part-time  facuhy 
member.  No  differentials  in  pay  were  awarded  to  those  part-time  instructors  with  greater 
years  of  service  to  an  institution.  However,  three  had  a  benefit  that  correlated  with  the 
number  of  hours  an  adjunct  faculty  member  had  taught  for  the  college.  The  amount  paid 
to  an  adjunct  was  dependent  upon  the  number  of  credit  or  contact  hours  hired  per 
semester,  the  number  of  students  taught,  and,  in  three  institutions,  the  level  or  degree  of 
education  the  part-time  faculty  member  possessed.  The  range  of  pay  for  credit  courses 
was  as  low  as  $600.00  ($100.00  per  student  up  to  6  students)  per  semester  to  $1644.00 
($538.00  per  credit  hour)  per  semester  for  a  three  hour  course.  The  contact  hour  amount 
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ranged  from  $10.00  per  hour  to  $22.52  per  hour.  Some  contact  hour  fees  were  negotiable 
and  some  instructors  were  paid  as  much  as  $84.00  for  clinics  and  workshops.  However, 
the  latter  was  the  exception.  All  institutions  paid  part-time  facuhy  on  a  similar  time 
schedule  as  full-time  faculty  with  a  delay  in  first  payment  due  to  enrollment.  If  a 
particular  contracted  course  did  not  have  sufficient  enrollment,  the  course  would  be 
canceled  thus  requiring  a  change  in  the  part-time/adjunct  teaching  load  contract.  To 
minimize  this  reduction  in  teaching  load,  one  institution  based  its  pay  on  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  a  course.  This  institution  allowed  classes  to  continue  with  only  a  few 
students  enrolled. 

The  responsibility  for  recruiting,  hiring,  training,  and  evaluating  part-time  faculty 
was  at  the  departmental  level.  Most  department  chairs  or  deans  interviewed  and  hired  the 
instructors  necessary  to  satisfy  course  and  program  needs.  The  function  of  the  human 
resources  department  was  to  keep  accurate  records  of  all  employees  including  all  faculty, 
and  to  recruit  a  part-time  instructor  when  the  department  did  not  have  a  resource  to  fill  a 
particular  need  for  specific  course  or  program.  Resumes  for  part-time  faculty  went 
directly  to  the  department  where  the  adjunct  faculty's  background  held  expertise. 
Resumes  were  kept  on  file  for  future  teaching  needs  within  departments  and  when  hired 
would  then  be  processed  through  the  human  resource  department  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  college  rules  and  State  of  Florida  hiring  criteria.  If  the  human  resource 
department  received  resumes  for  a  particular  teaching  position,  the  resume  would  be 
forward  to  the  appropriate  department.  This  practice  was  standard  in  all  five  colleges.  On 
occasion,  departments  would  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  human  resource  department  to 
post  a  public  notice  for  teachers.  However,  there  was  no  advertising  budget  for  such 
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public  notifications.  Any  cost  to  advertise  for  a  part-time  position  was  absorbed  into  the 
annual  budget.  No  line  item  for  any  part-time  faculty  position  was  present  in  the  budgets 
of  the  five  participating  colleges. 

The  departments  that  utilized  the  most  part-time  faculty  differed  fi-om  college  to 
college.  The  departments  that  used  the  most  part-time  faculty  also  reflected  the  types  of 
programs  the  college  targeted  for  the  conmiunities  it  served.  One  stated  the  business 
department,  another  mathematics,  criminal  justice  or  the  arts.  Allied  health  occupations 
and  other  vocational  programs  registered  high  usage  of  part-time  faculty  due  to  necessary 
contact/practical  hours  each  program  required  in  specific  work  settings.  Two  institutions 
had  part-time  faculty  teaching  on-line  courses  with  one  college  subcontracting  on-line 
courses  to  a  third  party  vendor  (CFCC  non-credit  program  director,  personal 
communication,  July  2003).  One  college  had  over  10  part-time  faculty  teaching  on-line 
courses.  Two  had  no  part-time  faculty  teaching  on-line  courses. 

Three  of  the  five  colleges  offered  mentoring  to  their  adjunct  faculty  at  the 
department  level.  One  college  was  not  sure  whether  the  departments  offered  mentoring  at 
all  and  one  stated  that  they  did  not  provide  mentoring  to  adjunct  faculty.  All  colleges 
offered  an  orientation  for  their  part-time  facuhy  members.  One  college  held  a  separate 
orientation  specifically  for  adjunct  facuhy  and  provided  it  at  each  college  campus.  Two 
had  a  new  hire  orientation  in  the  fall  term,  one  held  a  new  hire  orientation  in  the  fall  and 
spring  terms,  and  one  had  orientation  at  the  departmental  level.  All  adjunct  faculty 
received  faculty  handbooks  but  two  colleges  provided  handbooks  that  were  specific  to 
part-time  facuhy.  Three  of  the  institutions  were  aware  that  one  or  more  departments 
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within  their  respective  college  had  department-specific  adjunct  handbooks  but  did  not 
specify  which  department  or  departments  they  were. 

Benefits  ranged  in  number  from  three  offered  at  one  college  to  over  thirty  offered 
at  another.  All  colleges  provided  a  mandatory  pre-taxed  investment/retirement  annuity  as 
an  alternative  to  the  social  security  deduction.  And  all  human  resource  department 
representatives  expressed  the  benefits  of  being  associated  with  an  institution  of  higher 
learning.  None  provided  health  insurance  or  the  option  of  tenure  afforded  full-time 
faculty  positions.  One  college  offered  a  403B  pretax  investment  option  to  instructors  who 
taught  over  20  hours  in  one  semester.  One  other  college  offered  the  opportunity  for  part- 
time  facuhy  to  invest  personal  income  in  a  pretax  annuity  that  was  in  addition  to  pretax 
annuity  that  substituted  for  the  social  security  deduction.  The  remaining  benefits  included 
work-related  conditions,  teaching  aids,  access  to  college  facilities  and  events,  and  other 
miscellaneous  perks  that  were  of  little  or  no  cost  to  the  institution. 

All  colleges  provided  a  history  of  its  beginning  to  its  current  status.  Only  one 
college  provided  a  history  of  adjunct/part-time  faculty  employed  at  their  institution.  All 
colleges  had  muhiple  campus  sites  and  had  a  rural  community  base.  Only  one  had  an 
institution  of  higher  education  other  than  itself  within  the  same  service  community 
ahhough  all  five  colleges  served  as  satellite  campuses  for  at  least  one  four-year 
institution.  And  only  one  college  was  located  in  a  metropolitan  area  with  a  population 
over  100,  000. 

When  asked  if  there  were  any  other  areas  of  concern  or  interest  not  addressed  in 
the  previous  inquiries,  four  of  five  human  resource  representatives  made  comments. 
Three  of  the  four  spoke  of  community  college  fimding  and  the  use  of  part-time  faculty, 


and  one  related  a  situation  where  a  part-time  instructor  applied  for  and  received  federal 
unemployment  after  the  part-time  teaching  contract  had  been  fulfilled  and  had  expired. 
All  human  resource  representatives  offered  their  assistance  in  distributing  and  collecting 
the  job  satisfaction  survey. 


CHAPTER  5 

PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  factors  of  collegiate  environments,  in 
particular  policy  and  organizational  climate  factors  that  enhanced  or  detracted  from  job 
satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  public  community  colleges  of  North  Central 
Florida.  This  study  investigated  the  relationship  between  policies  and  organizational 
climate  factors  as  they  impact  job  satisfaction  of  part-time  faculty  in  each  participant 
college.  The  study  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  there  was  a  relationship  between 
the  seven  organizational  climate  factors  and  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  for  all  part- 
time/adjunct  facuhy  when  controlling  for  gender,  ethnicity,  years  of  service,  hours  taught, 
academic  degree,  employment  status,  marital  status,  age,  and  administrative 
responsibilities.  Specifically,  in  this  chapter  the  researcher  addressed  research  questions 
2,  3,  4,  5  and  6.  Research  question  1  was  addressed  in  chapter  4.  Research  questions  are: 

2.  How  did  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  perceive  the  seven  organizational  climate 
factors/institutional  characteristics  at  public  community  college  in  North  Central 
Florida?  The  seven  organizational  climate  factors/institutional  characteristics  were 
internal  communication,  organizational  structure,  political  climate,  professional 
development  opportunities,  evaluation,  promotion  and  regard  for  personal  concerns. 

3.  How  satisfied  were  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  with  the  perceived  seven 
organizational  climate  factors/institutional  characteristics  at  public  community 
colleges  in  North  Central  Florida? 

4.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  eight  identified  job  satisfaction  variables/position  characteristics 
were  important  to  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  public  community  colleges  in  North 
Central  Florida  and  how  satisfied  was  this  group  with  these  variables?  The  eight  job 
satisfaction  variables/position  characteristics  were  participation  in  decision-making, 
autonomy,  power,  and  control,  relationship  with  colleagues,  salary  and  benefits,  and 
professional  effectiveness. 
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5.  Were  there  significant  relationships  between  measures  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction 
variables/position  characteristics  and  each  of  the  seven  organizational  climate 
factors/institutional  characteristics  as  reported  by  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  public 
community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida? 

6.  Were  there  significant  relationships  between  the  means  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction 
variables/position  characteristics  and  the  mean  of  overall  job  satisfaction  when 
controlling  for  gender,  ethnicity,  years  of  service,  hours  taught,  academic  degree, 
employment  status,  marital  status,  age,  and  administrative  responsibilities? 

Survey  Responses 

A  total  of  667  surveys  were  delivered  via  interoffice  mail  to  part-time/adjunct 
faculty  employed  at  five  public  community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida  during  the 
2003  fall  semester  through  the  distribution  efforts  of  department  chairs.  The  public 
community  colleges  were  Central  Florida  Community  College  (CCFC),  Lake  City 
Community  College  (LCCC),  North  Florida  Community  College  (NFCC),  St.  Johns 
River  Community  College  (SJRCC),  and  Santa  Fe  Community  College  (SFCC).  A  total 
of  224  surveys  were  returned  or  a  32.5%  rate  of  return.  Since  some  of  the  information  on 
the  survey  was  purely  voluntary,  some  questions  were  not  answered.  However,  all 
surveys  returned  were  analyzed  for  the  study. 

Profile  of  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Members  Employed  in  Pulbic  Community  Colleges 
in  North  Central  Florida  During  Fall  Semester  2003 

Number  of  Years  of  Service  to  the  Employing  Community  College 

A  total  of  224  participants  completed  the  survey  question  regarding  the  number  of 

years  employed  at  a  community  college  as  a  part-time/adjunct  faculty  member  as  shown 

in  Table  5-1.  The  respondents  ranged  fi'om  60  (26.7%)  for  less  than  a  year  of  service  to 

46  (21%)  for  7  years  or  longer  of  employment  service. 
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Tahl*.       VpnrQ  nf  Fmnlnvment  Service  to  the  Communitv  College 

Years  of  Emplovment  Service 

n 

/o 

Less  than  One  Year 

60 

26.7 

One  to  Three  Years 

76 

34.0 

Four  to  Six  Years 

42 

18.8 

Seven  Years  or  Lxjnger 

46 

20.5 

Tntal 

7.9.4 

100.0 

Pursuing  a  Full-time  Position  at  the  Emplovine  Communitv  College 

Table  5-2  reports  the  distribution  of  part-time  faculty  who  want  a  full-time 


position  at  the  public  community  college  where  they  are  currently  employed.  Of  the  224 
respondents,  84  or  34.4  percent  hoped  to  secure  full-time  employment  whereas  the  137  or 
61.3  percent  did  not  wish  to  pursue  full  time  employment  at  the  community  college 
where  they  were  currently  employed  as  a  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  member.  Three 
participants  (.013)  did  not  respond  to  the  survey  question. 

Table  5-2.  Pursuing  Full-time  Employment  


Pursuing  Full-time  Emplovment  n__  %  

Yes  84  34.4 
No  137  61.3 
No  Response  3  01.3 
Total  224  100.0 


Retired  from  a  Full-time  Employment  and  Age  Distribution 

Of  the  244  respondents,  forty-two  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members,  or  18.8 
percent,  had  retired  from  full-time  employment  and  167  (74.5)  respondents  reported  not 
in  retirement.  Table  5-3  reports  the  distribution  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  who  are 
retired  and  those  who  are  not.  Fifteen  participants  (6.7)  did  not  respond  to  this  inquiry. 
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Tahlf*  S-'?  Retired  from  Full-time  Employment  

Retirement  Status 

n 

% 

In  Retirement 

42 

18.8 

Not  in  Retirement 

167 

74.5 

No  Response 

15 

06.7 

Total 

224 

100.0 

Table  5-4  reports  the  age  distribution  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty.  A  total  of  200 


participants  responded  to  the  survey  question  regarding  age.  The  results  showed  that  the 
greatest  number  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty,  66  (33%)  were  in  the  age  group  of  45-54 
and  54  (27.0%)  self-reporting  in  the  54-65  year  old  age  bracket. 
Table  5-4.  Age  Distribution   


Age  Ranee  in  Years  0  /o — 

18-24  02  01.0 

25-34  25  12.5 

35-44  38  19.0 

45-54  66  33.0 

55-64  54  27.0 

Over  65  '          15  07.5 

Total   200  100.0 


A  cross  tabulation  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  according  to  retirement 
status  and  age  is  reported  in  Table  5-5.  Of  the  42  part-time/adjunct  facuUy  members  who 
had  self-reported  retirement  status,  three  or  7.15%  were  in  the  45-54  year  old  age  range. 
All  fifteen  of  the  part-time/adjunct  faculty  (35.7)  in  the  over  65  years  age  range  were 
retired  with  the  remaining  24  respondents  or  57.15%  self-reporting  in  the  54-65  year  old 
age  range.  No  participant  younger  than  the  45-54  year  old  age  reported  retirement. 


Table  5-5.  Cross  Tabulation  of  Age  and  Retirement 


Age  Range  and  Retirement 

n 

% 

45-54 

03 

07.15 

55-64 

24 

57.15 

Over  65 

15 

35.70 

Total 

42 

100.0 
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Gender 

The  distribution  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  according  to  gender  is 
reported  in  table  5-6.  Of  the  224  participant  surveys,  203  self-reported  gender  and  21  did 
not.  Of  those  203,  127  or  62.6%  were  female  and  76  or  37.4%  were  male. 
Table  5-6.  Gender  Status  of  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  


Gender  S_  % 


Female  127  62.6 
Male  76  37.4 
Total   203   lOOO  

Ethnicity 

The  distribution  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  according  to  ethnicity  is 
reported  in  table  5-7.  Of  the  224  participant  surveys,  194  self-reported  ethnicity  and  30 
did  not  respond  to  ethnic  origin.  Of  those,  169  (87.1%)  self-reported  eithnicity  as 
White/Caucasian  American,  12  or  6.2%  self-reported  as  African  American,  6  or  3.1% 
self-reported  as  Hispanic  American,  3  or  1.5%  self-reported  Asian  American,  2  or  1% 
self-reported  Native  American  and  2  part-time/adjunct  faculty  or  1%  self-  reported  in  the 
other  category,  specifying  African  ethnicity. 

Table  5-7.  Ethnicity  of  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  

Ethnic  Group  n  %  

White/Caucasian  169  87.10 
African  American  12  06.20 
Hispanic  6  03.15 
Asian  American  3  01.55 
Native  American  2  01.00 
Other  (African)  2  01.00 
Total  203  100.00 
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Marital  Status 

The  marital  status  of  part-time  adjunct  faculty  members  was  self-reported  by  220 
respondents  with  only  four  survey  participants  not  reporting.  Of  the  220  marital  status 
respondents,  the  majority  or  146  (66.4%)  self-reported  being  married.  Forty-five 
respondents  (20.5%)  self-reported  single  status,  17  or  7.7%  self-reported  divorced  status, 
7  or  3.2%  self-reported  widowed  status  and  5  or  2.7%  self-reported  separated  marital 
status  (Table  5-8).  Only  four  out  of  the  total  224  participants  did  not  provide  a  response 
to  marital  status. 

Table  5-8.  Marital  Status  of  Part-time/ Adjunct  Facultv   


Marital  Status  ^  Q  %  

Single  45  20.45 
Married  146  66.35 
Separated  5  02.30 
Divorced  17  07.70 
Widowed  7  03.20 
Total  203  100.00  

Educational  Attainment 

Educational  attainment  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  is  reported  in  Table 

5-9.  Of  the  224  survey  participants,  221  self-reported  their  level  of  education.  The 

majority  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  employed  in  public  community  colleges  in  North 

Central  Florida  for  the  2003  fall  semester  had  a  masters  level  of  education.  One  hundred 

and  eight  respondents  or  48.87%  had  master's  degrees,  41  or  18.55%  had  a  bachelor's 

degree,  39  or  17.65%  had  a  doctorate  degree  and  9  or  4.07%  had  degrees  in  other 

categories,  specifically  3  medical  doctor,  3  doctors  in  Chiropractic,  2  doctors  in  Podiatry 

and  one  with  a  high  school  diploma.  Twenty-four  or  10.86%  self-reported  attaining 

specialized  certifications. 
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Table  5-9.  Educational  Attainment 


Level  of  Education 

Bachelors 

Masters 

Doctorate 

Certification 

Other 

Total  


n 


% 


41 
108 
39 
24 
09 
221 


18.55 
48.87 
17.65 
10.86 
04.07 
100.00 


Part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  were  asked  to  self-report  the  need  to  pursue 
and  fulfill  continuing  education  units  or  credits  to  support  their  attained  educational  level. 
Of  the  221  respondents  for  educational  attainment,  56  or  25.34%  self-reported  the  need  to 
take  continuing  education  units  or  credits  (Table  5-10). 

Table  5-10.  Need  for  Continuing  Education  Units  fCEU's)   

Takes  CEU's  Q  %  

Yes  56  25.34 
No  165  76.66 
Total   221  100-00  

Health  Insurance  Coverage 

In  Table  5-11,210  participants  self-reported  heahh  insurance  coverage  with  14 

not  responding  to  this  inquiry.  Of  the  210,  170  (81%)  stated  they  had  health  insurance 

coverage  and  40  (19%)  stated  they  did  not.  Table  5-12  identifies  who  provides  the  source 

of  payment  for  the  self-reported  health  insurance  coverage  with  182  of  the  224 

participants  responding  to  this  survey  question.  The  largest  sources  of  payment  for  health 

insurance  coverage  were  55  self-reporting  other  employment  as  the  provider  of  health 

insurance  (30.2%),  45  self-reporting  a  spouse  or  family  provided  health  insurance 

coverage  (24.7%),  44  self-reporting  personally  financing  health  insurance  coverage 

(24.2%),  29  self-reported  retirement  and  military  provided  health  insurance  coverage 
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(15.9),  2  self-reporting  the  college  provided  health  insurance  coverage  (1%)  and  7  self- 
reported  other  sources  (3  .8%)  for  payment  of  or  providing  for  health  insurance  coverage. 


ToKl«        1    Uoaltli  Tnciirnnr«»  rnverflffft  

Heahh  Insurance 

n 

% 

Yes 
No 

Tntal 

170 
40 
210 

81.0 
19.0 
100.0 

Tohio         Prr.^,i^*.c  r,r  PavQ  fnr  Health  Tn«5iirance  Coveraee 

Coverage  Source 

n 

% 

College 

Retirement/Military 

Other  Employment 

Spouse/Family 

Personally  Financed 

Other 

Total 

02 
29 
55 
45 
44 
09 
221 

01.0 
19.9 
30.2 
24.7 
24.2 
04.0 
100.00 

Administrative  Responsibilities 

A  total  of  213  participants  responded  to  the  survey  question  regarding 
administrative  responsibilities  (Table  5-13).  The  majority  of  respondents,  190  or  89.2% 
self-reported  not  having  any  administrative  responsibilities  in  their  position  as  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  member  with  23  or  10.8%  self-reporting  that  they  did  have 
administrative  responsibilities  for  their  position. 

Table  5-13.  Administrative  Responsibilities  in  Current  Position  


Administrative  Responsibilities  d  % 

Yes  23  10.8 
No  190  89.2 
Total  213  100.0 


Number  of  Contact  or  Credit  Hours  Taught  During  Fall  2003  Semester 

Table  5-14  reports  the  distribution  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members 
according  to  the  number  of  hours  contracted  to  teach  during  the  fall  2003  semester.  The 
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ranges  for  the  number  of  credit  or  contact  hours  taught  were  based  on  the  community 
college  academic  three  hour  course.  A  total  of  206  participants  responded  to  the  survey 
question.  Of  those,  56  (27.2%)  taught  between  1  and  3  hours  in  the  semester,  43  (20.9%) 
taught  between  4  and  6  hours,  23  (11 .2%)  taught  between  7  and  9  hours,  23  (1 1 .2%) 
taught  between  10  and  12  hours,  22  (10.7%)  taught  between  13  and  15  hours,  15  (7.3%) 
taught  between  16  and  20  hours  and  24  (11.7%)  taught  over  20  hours. 
Table  5-14.  Number  of  Credit  or  Contact  Hours  Taueht  During  Fall  2003  Semester  


Credit  or  Contact  Hours  Taught  n 


1-3 

56 

27.2 

4-6 

43 

20.9 

7-9 

23 

11.1 

10-12 

23 

11.1 

13-15 

22 

10.7 

16-20 

15 

07.3 

Greater  than  20  Hours 

24 

11.7 

Total 

206 

100.00 

Research  Question  2 


Research  Question  2  asked  how  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  perceived 
organizational  climate  at  their  respective  employing  public  community  college,  using  a 
set  of  seven  identifying  factors  for  climate.  In  this  study,  organizational  climate  was 
defined  as  the  collective  personality  of  an  organization;  it  is  the  accumulation  of 
intangible  perceptions  that  individuals  have  of  various  aspects  of  environment  of  an 
organization  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998;  Lawrence,  2003).  The  organizational 
climate  factors  analyzed  included  the  following  with  code  designation: 

•  IC  =  Perception  of  Internal  Communication 

•  OS  =  Perception  of  Organizational  Structorue 

•  PCL  -  Perception  of  Political  Climate 

•  PDO  =  Perception  of  Professional  Development  Opportunities 

•  EVAL  =  Perception  of  Evaluation 

•  PROMO  -  Perception  of  Promotion 
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•    RPC  =  Perception  of  Regard  for  Personal  Concern 

Part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  were  asked  to  rate  the  seven  organizational 
climate  factors  that  were  being  observed  on  a  Likert  scale  of  1  to  5.  The  rating  of  5  was  a 
very  high  level  of  perception;  4  was  a  high  level  of  perception;  3  was  an  average  or 
moderate  level  of  perception;  2  was  a  low  level  of  perception;  and  1  was  a  very  low  level 
of  perception. 
Internal  Communication 

Internal  communication  is  described  as  the  institution's  formal  communication 
processes  and  style  (Chappell,  1995  DeMichele,  1998).  A  majority  (59%)  of  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  rated  internal  communication  as  a  4  or  a  5.  A  little  over  a  quarter 
(27.7%)  of  the  participants  rated  internal  communication  as  moderately  open 
communication  or  a  3  on  the  Likert  scale.  A  small  percentage  (13  .3%)  ranked  internal 
communication  usually  closed  or  closed  at  their  community  college. 
Table  5-15.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Facuhy  Perception  of  Internal  Communication  


Perception  of  Internal  Communication  n  % 

Open  Communication  62  27.7 
Usually  Open  Communication  70  31.3 
Moderately  Open  Communication  62  27.7 
Usually  Closed  Communication  17  07.5 
Closed  Communication  13  05.8 
Total  224  100.0 


Organizational  Structure 

Organizational  structure  refers  to  the  institution's  organizational  operation  and 
hierarchy  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998).  Atotal  of  137  of  the  respondents  or  61.1% 
ranked  the  organizational  structure  of  their  community  college  as  either  highly  structured 
or  usually  highly  structured.  Twelve  percent  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  ranked 
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organizational  structure  as  usually  loosely  or  loosely  structured.  The  remainder  of  the 
respondents  or  26.9%  self-reported  the  organizational  structure  of  their  community 
college  to  be  moderately  structured. 

Table  5-16.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Perception  of  Organizational  Structure  


Perception  of  Organizational  Structure  n  % 

Highly  structured  85  37.9 
Usually  Highly  structured  52  23.2 
Moderately  structured  60  26.9 
Usually  loosely  structured  -  20  08.9 
Loosely  structured  07  03.1 
Total  224  100.0 


Political  Climate 

Political  climate  is  described  as  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  institution's 
internal  politics  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998).  Ever  a  third  (35.3%)  of 
participating  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  members  rated  political  climate  at  their  respective 
community  college  as  highly  political.  Reviewing  the  responses  for  the  usually  not  highly 
political  and  the  not  highly  political  rankings,  less  than  a  third  of  the  respondents  (32. 1%) 
supported  this  perception  of  political  climate  at  their  institution. 

Table  5-17.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Perception  of  Political  Climate  


Perception  of  Political  Climate  n  % 

Highly  political  79  35.3 
Usually  highly  political  25  11.2 
Moderately  political  48  21.4 
Usually  not  highly  political  49  21.9 
Not  highly  political  23  10.2 
Total  224  100.0 


Professional  Development  Opportunities 

Professional  development  opportunities  refer  to  the  opportunity  for  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  members  to  pursue  and  participate  in  professional  development 
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activities  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998).  Part-time  adjunct  faculty  members 
participating  in  the  survey  reported  over  fifty  percent  (50.9%)  believed  professional 
development  opportunities  were  highly  encouraged  at  their  institution.  Only  8.5%  ranked 
professional  development  opportunities  as  not  highly  encouraged  at  their  respective 


institutions  of  employment. 

Table  5-18.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Facultv  Perception  of  Professional  Development 


Perception  of  Professional  Development  Opportunities 

n 

% 

Participation  highly  encouraged 

114 

50.9 

Usually  highly  encouraged 

31 

13.8 

Moderately  encouraged 

35 

15.6 

Usually  not  encouraged 

25 

11.2 

Participation  not  highly  encouraged 

19 

08.5 

Total 

224 

100.0 

Perception  of  Evaluation 

Evaluation  is  described  as  the  institution's  procedures  for  evaluating  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998).  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
respondents  (66. 1%)  ranked  their  institution's  evaluation  procedures  as  either  highly 
supportive  or  usually  supportive.  Less  than  5  percent  (4.9%)  rated  them  a  1. 
Table  5-19.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Perception  of  Evaluation  


Perception  of  Evaluation  Procedures  n  % 


Highly  supportive  procedures 

68 

30.4 

Usually  supportive  procedures 

80 

35.7 

Moderately  supportive  procedures 

48 

21.4 

Usually  non-supportive  procedures 

17 

07.6 

Non-supportive  procedures 

11 

04.9 

Total 

224 

100.0 

Perception  of  Promotion 


Promotion  is  described  as  the  institution's  commitment  to  internal  promotion  and 
advancement  from  within  the  organization  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998).  Only 
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32.6%  of  the  respondents  rated  promotion  as  highly  encouraged  or  usually  highly 
encourage.  The  majority  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  participating  in  the  survey  (67.4) 
rated  promotion  as  moderately  to  not  encouraged  at  their  institution  of  employment. 
Table  5-20.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Perception  of  Promotion  


Perception  of  Promotion  n  ^  

Internal  promotion  highly  encouraged  21  09.4 
Internal  promotion  usually  encouraged  52  23.2 
Internal  promotion  moderately  encouraged  73  32.6 
Internal  promotion  usually  not  encouraged  27  12.1 
Internal  promotion  not  encouraged  51  22.7 
Total  224  100.0 


Regard  for  Personal  Concern 

Regard  for  personal  concern  refers  to  the  institution's  sensitivity  to  and  regard  for 
the  personal  concerns  of  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  members  employed  at  public 
community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998).  Almost 
three-quarters  of  the  respondents  (73  .7%  rated  regard  for  personal  concern  as  either 
highly  sensitive  to  personal  concerns  or  usually  highly  sensitive  to  personal  concerns.  A 
total  of  49  respondents  (26.3%)  ranked  regard  for  personal  concern  as  moderate  to  low. 
Table  5-21.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Perception  of  Regard  for  Personal  Concern  


Perception  of  Regard  for  Personal  Concern  n  % 

Highly  sensitive/personal  concern  95  42.4 

Usually  highly  sensitive/personal  concern  70  31.3 

Moderately  sensitive/personal  concern  27  12.1 

Usually  low  sensitive/personal  concern  17  07.5 

Low  sensitive/personal  concern  15  06.7 

Total  224  100.0 


Sunntmary  of  Perception  of  Organizational  Climate  Factors 

The  number  of  respondents  to  each  item  was  224.  In  general,  perception  of 
organizational  climate  factors  was  moderate  to  usually  high  with  the  exception  of 
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perception  of  promotion  (Table  5-22).  Mean  scores  were  highest  for  professional 
development  opportunity  (4.09)  and  for  regard  for  personal  concern  (4.05).  These  data 
indicated  that  community  college  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  may  have  perceived  their 
work  environments  as  sensitive  to  personal  concerns  and  providers  of  professional 
development  opportunities.  The  mean  score  for  promotion  was  the  lowest  (2.96) 
indicating  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  did  not  self-report  promotional  opportunities  as 
highly  encourage  or  usually  highly  encouraged.  Other  mean  scores  for  internal 
communication,  organizational  structure,  political  climate  and  evaluation  were  in  the 
moderately  to  usually  highly  reported  range. 

Table  5-22.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Perception  of  Organizational  Climate; 

Mean  Distribution  


Factor 

N 

M 

SD 

Internal  Communication 

224 

3.74 

0.90 

Organizational  Structure 

224 

3.71 

0.97 

Political  Climate 

224 

3.49 

1.29 

Professional  Development  Opportunities 

224 

4.09 

1.38 

Evaluation 

224 

3.62 

1.18 

Promotion 

224 

2.96 

1.19 

Regard  for  Personal  Concern 

224 

4.05 

1.01 

Correlation  of  Perception  of  Organizational  Climate  Factors 

Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlations  were  conducted  to  analyze  relationships 
between  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  perception  of  organizational  climate  factors 
(Table  5-23).  All  resuhs  were  based  on  2-tailed  tests  and  only  positive  correlations  were 
found  when  conducting  this  analysis.  Significant  correlations  were  annotated  by  a  single 
asterick  for  p  value  of  less  than  0.05  and  a  double  asterick  for  a  p  value  of  less  than  0.01. 

There  was  significant  correlations  found  between  internal  communication  and  all 
of  the  other  organizational  climate  factors  analyzed.  Significant  correlations  were  found 


between  internal  communication  and  organizational  structure  (.39),  professional 
development  (.36),  perception  of  evaluation  (.33),  perception  of  promotion  (.21)  and 
regard  for  personal  concern  (.31)(Table  5-23).  Thus,  when  internal  communication  was 
perceived  as  high,  all  other  aspects  of  organizational  climate  were  affected.  All  of  the 
correlations  were  positive,  except  for  the  relationship  with  political  climate  and  the  other 
organizational  climate  factors. 

There  were  also  negative  but  significant  relationships  between  political  climate 
and  organizational  structure  (-0.9),  professional  development  opportunities  (-.18), 
evaluation  (-.33),  promotion  (-.16)  and  regard  for  personal  concerns  (-.19).  Therefore,  it 
may  be  expected  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  who  perceive  their  college  as 
highly  or  usually  high  political  climate  would  perceive  the  environment  in  which  they 
worked  to  be  less  positive  with  regard  to  organizational  climate  measures  of  internal 
communication,  professional  development  opportunity,  evaluation,  internal  promotion 
and  regard  for  personal  concern. 

Perceptions  of  internal  promotional  opportunities  correlated  significantly  and 
positively  with  all  organizational  climate  factors  except  political  climate.  The  strongest 
correlations  for  internal  promotion  were  with  perception  of  evaluation  (.40)  and  regard 
for  personal  concern  (.37).  It  is  possible  that  part-time/adjunct  facuUy  members  who 
perceived  internal  promotion  as  high  also  perceived  a  climate  highly  supportive  in  its 
evaluation  process  and  with  a  high  regard  for  personal  concern. 
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Table  5-23.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Perception  of  Organizational  Climate  Factors: 
Correlation  table  


Factors 

pr»o 

rUKJ 

FVAT 

PROMO 

IC 

1.00 

.39**  -.20* 

.36** 

.33** 

.21** 

.31** 

OS 

1.00  -.09 

.24** 

.26** 

.19* 

.21** 

PCL 

1.00 

-.18* 

-.33** 

-.16 

-.19* 

PDO 

1.00 

.42** 

.36** 

.38** 

EVAL 

1.00 

.40** 

.37** 

PROMO 

1.00 

.20** 

RPC 

1.00 

**  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2-tailed) 
*  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2-tailed) 
IC  -  Perception  of  internal  communication 
OS  =  Perception  of  organizational  structure 
PCL  =  Perception  of  political  climate 
PDO  =  Perception  of  professional  development  opportunities 
EVAL  =  Perception  of  evaluation 
PROMO  =  Perception  of  promotion 
RPC  =  Perception  of  regard  for  personal  concern 

Research  Ouestion  3 

Research  Question  3  applied  the  same  set  of  seven  organizational  climate  factors 
as  in  question  2  but  asked  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  members  how  satisfied  they  were 
with  the  organizational  climate  at  their  respective  employing  public  community  college. 
Analysis  of  the  data  for  research  question  3  rendered  a  composite  of  how  satisfied  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  members  were  with  their  community  college  organizational  climate. 

Part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  were  asked  to  rate  the  seven  organizational 
climate  factors  that  were  being  observed  on  a  Likert  scale  of  1  to  5.  The  rating  of  5  was  a 
very  high  level  of  satisfaction;  4  was  a  high  level  of  satisfaction;  3  was  an  average  or 
moderate  level  of  satisfaction;  2  was  a  low  level  of  satisfaction,  and  1  was  a  very  low 
level  of  satisfaction. 
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Internal  Communication 

Internal  communication  is  described  as  the  institution's  formal  communication 
processes  and  style  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998).  Ratings  for  satisfaction  with 
internal  communication  were  high  with  45.1  of  the  part-time/adjunct  faculty  selecting 
usually  satisfied  to  highly  satisfied  for  this  organizational  climate  factor.  Only  6.3%  were 
very  dissatisfied  with  internal  conmiunication. 

Table  5-24.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Satisfaction  with  Internal  Communication  


Satisfaction  with  Internal  Communication    n  ^ — 

Highly  satisfied  53  23.7 

Usually  satisfied  4«               /   .  21.4 

Sometimes/moderately  satisfied  78  34.8 

Usually  dissatisfied  31  13.8 

Highly  dissatisfied  14  06.3 

Total  224  lOOO 


Organizational  Structure  ^ 

Organizational  structure,  referring  to  the  institution's  organizational  operation  and 
hierarchy  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998).  This  particular  organization  climate  factor 
was  distributed  between  usually  satisfied  and  sometimes  satisfied  ratings  with  a  total  of 
131  (58.5%)  self-reporting.  Only  one-fifth  (20.5%)  of  the  respondents  reported  rates  of 
usually  dissatisfied  or  highly  dissatisfied  with  organizational  structure  of  their  respective 
institution. 

Table  5-25.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Satisfaction  with  Organizational  Structure  


Satisfaction  with  Organizational  Structure  n  % 

Highly  satisfied  47  21.00 

Usually  satisfied  73  32.60 

Sometimes/moderately  satisfied  58  25.90 

Usually  dissatisfied  23  10.25 

Highly  dissatisfied  23  10.25 

Total  224  100.00 
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Political  Climate 

Political  climate,  described  as  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  institution's 
internal  politics  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998.  The  largest  number  of  respondents, 
95  (42.5%),  reported  usually  dissatisfied  to  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  political  climate  at 
their  respective  institution.  A  total  of  85  respondents  (37.9%)  reported  being  usually 
satisfied  to  highly  satisfied  with  political  chmate. 

Table  5-26.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Satisfaction  with  Political  Climate  


Satisfaction  with  Political  Climate  n  %  

Highly  satisfied  40  17.9 
Usually  satisfied  45  20.0 
Sometimes/moderately  satisfied  44  19.6 
Usually  dissatisfied  75  33.5 
Highly  dissatisfied  20  09.0 
Total  224  100.0 


Professional  Development  Opportunities 

Professional  development  opportunity  referred  to  the  opportunity  for  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  members  to  pursue  and  participate  in  professional  development 
activities  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998).  Part-time/adjunrt  faculty  reported  high 
level  of  satisfaction  with  professional  development  opportunities  at  their  respective 
employing  institutions.  A  total  of  1 16  (51.7%),  or  a  little  over  half  of  the  respondents, 
were  usually  satisfied  to  highly  satisfied  with  professional  development  opportunities. 
Only  9%  reported  a  high  level  of  dissatisfaction  with  professional  development 
opportunities  at  their  institutions. 
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Table  5-27.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Satisfaction  with  Professional  Development 


Satisfaction  with  Professional  Development  Opportunities  n  %  

Highly  satisfied  76  33.9 

Usually  satisfied  40  17.8 

Sometimes/moderately  satisfied  49  21.9 

Usually  dissatisfied  39  17.4 

Highly  dissatisfied  20  09.0 

Total   224  lOOO 


Perception  of  Evaluation 

Evaluation  is  described  as  the  institution's  procedures  for  evaluating  part- 
time/adjunct  facuhy  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998).  The  majority  of  respondents, 
59.5%,  rated  evaluation  procedures  at  their  employing  institution  as  either  usually 
satisfied  or  highly  satisfied  with  this  particular  organizational  climate  factor.  Only  16.5% 
of  the  respondents  were  usually  dissatisfied  or  highly  dissatisfied  with  evaluation 
procedures  at  their  institution. 

Table  5-28.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Satisfaction  with  Evaluation  


Satisfaction  with  Evaluation  Procedures  n  % 

Highly  satisfied  91  40.6 

Usually  satisfied  42  18.8 

Sometimes/moderately  satisfied  54  24.1 

Usually  dissatisfied  19  08.5 

Highly  dissatisfied  18  08.0 

Total  224  100.0 


Perception  of  Promotion 

Promotion  is  described  as  the  institution's  commitment  to  internal  promotion  and 
advancement  fi"om  within  the  organization  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998).  A  total  of 
86  (38.4%)  respondents  were  usually  dissatisfied  to  highly  dissatisfied  with  promotion 
opportunities  at  their  employing  institution.  Thirty-seven  percent  or  83  respondents  were 
only  moderately  satisfied  with  the  organizational  climate  factor  of  promotion 
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Opportunities.  Less  that  one-quarter  or  55  respondents  (24.6%)  were  usually  satisfied  to 
highly  satisfied  with  promotional  opportunities  at  their  employing  public  community 
colleges. 

Table  5-29.  Part-tim^ Adjunct  Faculty  Satisfaction  with  Promotion  


Satisfaction  with  Promotion  n  % 


0 


Highly  satisfied  21  09.4 

Usually  satisfied  34  15.2 

Sometimes/moderately  satisfied  83  37.0 

Usually  dissatisfied  36  16.1 

Highly  dissatisfied  t      50  ^  22.3 

Total    224  "     ^  100.0  

Regard  for  Personal  Concern 

Regard  for  personal  concerns,  referring  to  the  institution's  sensitivity  to  and 

regard  for  the  personal  concerns  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  employed  at  public 

community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998).  The 

majority  of  the  respondents  was  either  usually  satisfied  (32.5%)  or  highly  satisfied 

(38.4%)  with  regard  for  personal  concern.  Combining  the  responses  to  4  and  5  gave  a 

70.9%  response  for  usually  to  highly  satisfied  with  regard  for  personal  concern.  Only  8 

respondents  or  3.6%  self-reported  high  dissatisfied  with  this  factor. 

Table  5-30.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Satisfaction  with  Regard  for  Personal  Concern 

Satisfaction  with  Regard  for  Personal  Concern  n  %  

Highly  satisfied  86  38.4 

Usually  satisfied  73  32.5 

Sometimes/moderately  satisfied  38  17.0 

Usually  dissatisfied  19  08.5 

Highly  dissatisfied  08  03.6 

Total  224  mo 
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Overall  Satisfaction  with  Position.  Role,  the  College,  and  the  Administration 

The  survey  also  asked  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  members  to  rate  their  overall 
satisfaction  with  their  position  as  a  part-time/adjunct  faculty  member,  their  role,  their 
community  college,  and  the  conmiunity  college  administration.  Part-time/adjunct  facuhy 
members  were  asked  to  rate  on  a  Likert  scale  of  1  to  5  their  overall  satisfaction  with 
position,  role,  college  and  administration.  The  rating  of  5  was  a  very  high  level  of 
satisfaction;  4  was  a  high  level  of  satisfaction;  3  was  an  average  or  moderate  level  of 
satisfaction;  2  was  a  low  level  of  satisfaction,  and  1  was  a  very  low  level  of  satisfaction. 

For  position,  the  most  frequent  response  (76%)  was  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
were  usually  satisfied  or  highly  satisfied  with  their  position  at  the  community  college 
(3 1).  But  only  2.7%  of  the  respondents  rated  their  satisfaction  of  their  position  at  the 
community  college  at  the  usually  dissatisfied  levels  of  2.  Eighteen  respondents  or  8%  of 
part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  self-reported  the  lowest  level  of  dissatisfaction  of  1. 
The  mean  score  of  overall  satisfaction  with  community  college  administration  was  3  .95 
as  calculated  using  the  224  survey  responses  received. 

Table  5-3 1 .  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Satisfaction  with  Position  at  Community  College 


Satisfaction  with  Position  n  % 

Highly  satisfied  85  38.0 
Usually  satisfied  85  38.0 
Sometimes/moderately  satisfied  30  13.4 
Usually  dissatisfied  06  02.7 
Highly  dissatisfied  18  08.0 
Total  224  100.0 


Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Overall  Satisfaction  with  Position:  Frequency 

Distribution  

Overall  Satisfaction  with  Position  N  M  SD 

Overall  satisfaction  224  3,95  L04 
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For  role,  the  most  frequent  self-reported  response  (55.8%)  was  that  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  were  usually  satisfied  or  highly  satisfied  with  their  role  at  the 
community  college.  Only  9  respondents  (4%)  rated  their  satisfaction  of  their  role  at  the 
community  college  at  the  lowest  level  of  1 .  The  mean  score  of  overall  satisfaction  with 
their  role  was  3.66  as  calculated  using  the  224  survey  responses  received. 
Table  5-32.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Facultv  Satisfaction  with  Role  at  Communitv  College 


Satisfaction  with  Role  Q  ^ — 

Highly  satisfied  ^  ,  ,.  4  65  29.0 
Usually  satisfied  "  '  '  60 "  '  26.8 
Sometimes/moderately  satisfied  66  29.5 
Usually  dissatisfied  ,  -  24  10.7 
Highly  dissatisfied  09  04.0 
Total  '.  224  100.0 


Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Overall  Satisfaction  with  Role:  Frequency 

Distribution  

Overall  Satisfaction  with  Role  N  M  SD 

Overall  satisfaction  224  166  .9% 


For  satisfaction  with  the  community  college,  the  most  fi-equent  response  (75.4%) 
was  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  were  usually  or  highly  satisfied  with  their  community 
college.  But  only  7  respondents  (3.1%)  rated  their  satisfaction  of  their  community  college 
at  the  lowest  level  of  1 .  The  mean  score  of  overall  satisfaction  with  their  community 
college  was  3.93,  calculated  fi"om  the  224  survey  responses  received. 
Table  5-33.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Facuhy  Satisfaction  with  the  Community  College  


Satisfaction  with  the  Community  College  n  % 

Highly  satisfied  74  33.0 
Usually  satisfied  95  42.4 
Sometimes/moderately  satisfied  29  12.9 
Usually  dissatisfied  19  08.5 
Highly  dissatisfied  07  03.1 
Total  224  100.0 
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Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Overall  Satisfaction  with  Community  College: 


Frequency  Distnbution 

Overall  Satisfaction  with  Communitv  College 

N 

M 

SD 

Overall  satisfaction 

224 

3.93 

.95 

For  satisfaction  with  the  community  college  administration,  the  most  frequent 


response  (63  .4%)  was  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  were  usually  or  highly 
satisfied  with  the  administration.  Only  16  respondents  (1 1.6%)  rated  their  satisfaction  of 
the  administration  at  the  community  college  at  the  usually  dissatisfied  or  highly 
dissatisfied  levels  of  2  or  1.  The  mean  score  of  overall  satisfaction  with  community 
college  administration  was  3.74,  calculated  from  the  224  survey  responses  received. 


Table  5-34.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Satisfaction  with  Community  College 
Administration  


Satisfaction  with  Administration 

n 

% 

Highly  satisfied 

67 

29.9 

Usually  satisfied 

75 

33.5 

Sometimes/moderately  satisfied 

56 

25.0 

Usually  dissatisfied 

08 

03.6 

Highly  dissatisfied 

18 

08.0 

Total 

224 

100.0 

Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Overall  Satisfaction  with  Community  College  Administration: 

Frequency  Distribution 

Overall  Satisfaction  with  Administration 

N 

M  SD 

Overall  satisfaction 

224 

3.74  1.00 

Summary  of  Satisfaction  with  Organizational  Climate  Factors 

The  number  of  respondents  to  each  item  was  224.  In  general,  satisfaction  with 
organizational  climate  factors  were  moderate  to  usually  high  with  the  exceptions  of 
perception  of  promotion  and  political  climate  (Table  5-35).  No  mean  score  for 
satisfaction  with  any  the  organization  climate  factors  rated  a  4  (usually  satisfied)  or 
higher.  Mean  scores  ranged  from  the  low  mean  of  2.89  for  promotion  to  a  high  mean  of 
3.89  for  regard  for  personal  concern.  In  general,  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate 
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factors  for  part-time/adjunct  faculty  employed  in  North  Florida's  public  community 
colleges  was  sometimes  satisfied  to  usually  satisfied  as  the  data  supported.  The  mean 
score  for  satisfaction  with  political  climate  (2.92)  and  for  satisfaction  with  internal 
promotion  (2.92)  indicated  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  were  sometimes 
satisfied  to  usually  dissatisfied  with  these  two  factors.  Part-time/adjunct  faculty  rated 
regard  for  personal  concern  as  usually  satisfied  and  was  the  highest  mean  score  for 
satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  factors. 

It  was  also  noted  that  for  each  of  the  organizational  climate  factors  except 
evaluation,  the  perception  ratings  were  all  higher  than  the  satisfaction  ratings  (Tables  5- 
22  and  5-35).  The  perception  of  internal  communication  rated  a  mean  of  3  .74  and  its 
satisfaction  rating  was  a  mean  of  3.49.  This  was  consistent  with  all  other  organizational 
factors  and  the  ratings  of  perception  of  and  satisfaction  with  these  climate  factors. 
Organization  structure  had  a  perception  rating  of  3.71  and  a  satisfaction  rating  of  3.56; 
political  climate  had  a  perception  rating  of  3.49  and  a  satisfaction  rating  of  2.92; 
professional  development  opportunity  had  a  perception  rating  of  4.09  and  a  satisfaction 
rating  of  3.60;  promotion  had  a  perception  rating  of  2.96  and  a  satisfaction  rating  of  2.89; 
and  regard  for  personal  concern  had  a  perception  rating  of  4.05  with  a  satisfaction  rating 
of  3.89.  The  evaluation  factor  had  a  perception  rating  of  3.62  with  a  satisfaction  rating 
slightly  higher  at  3.78.  Although  part-time  faculty  members  in  public  community 
colleges  in  North  Central  Florida  perceived  organizational  climate  factors  as  moderate  to 
usually  high,  it  appeared  that  this  group  was  not  as  satisfied  with  these  factors,  except 
evaluation,  to  the  degree  that  they  perceived  them. 
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Table  5-35.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Satisfaction  with  Organizational  Climate: 
Mean  Distribution  


Factor 

IN 

IVl 

SD 

Internal  Communication 

224 

3.49 

0.98 

Organizational  Structure 

224 

3.56 

1.16 

Political  Climate 

224 

2.92 

1.29 

Professional  Development  Opportunities 

224 

3.60 

1.18 

Evaluation 

224 

3.78 

1.29 

Promotion  . 

224 

2.89 

1.21 

Regard  for  Personal  Concern 

224 

3.89 

0.99 

Correlation  of  Satisfaction  with  Organizational  Climate  Factors 

Pearson  product-moment  correlations  were  conducted  to  analyze  relationships 
between  part-time/adjunct  faculty  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  factors  (Table 
5-36).  All  results  were  based  on  2-tailed  tests  and  only  positive  correlations  were  found 
when  conducting  this  analysis.  Significant  correlations  were  marked  by  a  single  asterick 
for  p  value  of  less  than  0.05  and  a  double  asterick  for  a p  value  of  less  than  0.01. 

It  was  found  that  all  of  the  measured  organizational  climate  satisfaction  factors 
were  statistically  significant  and  positive  (Table  5-36).  The  correlations  ranged  from  a 
low  (.30)  between  satisfaction  with  regard  for  personal  concern  and  satisfaction  with 
internal  communication  to  a  high  (.59)  between  satisfaction  with  political  climate  and 
satisfaction  with  organizational  structure. 

Table  5-36.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Perception  of  Organizational  Climate  Factors: 
Correlation  table   


Factors         IC      OS      PCL     PDO      EVAL       PROMO  RPC 


SIC 

1.00     .52**   .48*  .34** 

.42** 

.38** 

30** 

SOS 

1.00     .59**  .40** 

.45** 

.36** 

.32** 

SPCL 

1.00  .38** 

.40** 

.30** 

.37** 

SPDO 

1.00 

.50** 

.47** 

.48** 

SEVAL 

1.00 

44** 

.46** 

S  PROMO 

1.00 

.35** 

SRPC 

1.00 
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**  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2-tailed) 
*  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2-tailed) 
S  IC  =  Satisfaction  with  internal  communication 
S  OS  =  Satisfaction  with  organizational  structure 
S  PCL  =  Satisfaction  with  political  climate 
S  PDO  =  Satisfaction  with  professional  development  opportunities 
S  EVAL  =  Satisfaction  with  evaluation 
S  PROMO  =  Satisfaction  with  promotion 
S  RPC  =  Perception  of  regard  for  personal  concern 

Research  Ouestion  4 

Research  Question  4  asked  how  important  each  of  the  eight  identified  job 

satisfaction  variables  were  to  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  members  in  the  performance  of 

their  job  responsibilities.  It  also  asked  how  satisfied  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members 

were  with  these  variables.  The  job  satisfaction  variables  under  analysis  were  the 

following: 

•  DM  =  Importance  of  Participation  in  Decision  Making 

•  APC  =  Importance  of  Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 

•  RWP  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Peers 

•  RWSub  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Subordinates 

•  RWSup  -  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Supervisor 

•  SAL  =  Importance  of  Salary 

•  BEN  =  Importance  of  Benefits 

•  PE  =  Importance  of  Professional  Effectiveness 

Part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  were  asked  to  rate  on  a  Likert  scale  of  1  to  5 
the  importance  of  and  satisfaction  with  each  of  the  job  satisfaction  variables  in  the 
performance  of  their  job  responsibilities.  The  rating  of  5  was  a  very  high  level  of 
importance  or  satisfaction;  4  was  a  high  level  of  importance  or  satisfaction;  3  was  an 
average  or  moderate  level  of  importance  or  satisfaction;  2  was  a  low  level  of  importance 
or  satisfaction,  and  1  was  a  very  low  level  of  importance  or  satisfaction. 
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Participation  in  Decision  Making 

Participation  in  decision  making  was  rated  a  4  or  5  or  usually  most  important  to 
most  important  by  138  self-reporting  respondents  or  61.6%.  A  total  of  30  respondents 
(13.4%)  rated  participation  in  decision  making  as  usually  less  important  to  least 
important  (Table  5-37).  Self-reported  satisfaction  for  this  variable  indicated  almost  one- 
third  (32.2%)  or  72  respondents  were  sometimes/moderately  satisfied  and  a  total  of  42 
(18.8%)  were  highly  satisfied. 

Table  5-37.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Importance  of  Participation  in  Decision  Making 


Importance  0  /b — 

Most  important  .        ,        .-S^       ^  38.4 

Usually  more  important  .  52  23.2 

Important  56  25.0 
Usually  less  important                                   16  07. 1 

Least  Important  14  06.3 
Total  224  100.0 

Satisfaction  n  %  

Highly  satisfied  42  18.8 
Usually  satisfied  49  21.8 
Sometimes/moderately  satisfied  72  32.2 
Usually  dissatisfied                                      39  1 7.4 

Highly  dissatisfied  22  09.8 
Total  224  100.0 


Autonomy.  Power  and  Control 

Autonomy,  power  and  control  were  rated  a  4  or  5  or  usually  most  important  to 
most  important  by  145  self-reporting  respondents  or  64.7%.  A  total  of  16  respondents 
(7.2%)  rated  autonomy,  power  and  control  as  least  important  (Table  5-38).  Self-reported 
satisfaction  for  this  variable  was  37%f  for  sometimes/moderately  satisfied,  33.4%  for 
both  usually  satisfied  to  highly  satisfied  with  28.7%  at  usually  to  highly  dissatisfied. 
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Table  5-38.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Importance  of  Autonomy.  Power  and  Control 


Importance  Q  /b — 

Most  important  65  29.0 

Usually  more  important  80  35.7 

Important  35  15.6 

Usually  less  important  28  12.5 

Least  Important  16  07.2 

Total   224  lOOO 

Satisfaction   n  % — 

Highly  satisfied                                           31  13  .8 

Usually  satisfied  44  19.6 
Sometimes/moderately  satisfied  85  37.9 
Usually  dissatisfied  36  16.2 
Highly  dissatisfied  28  12.5 
Total  224  100.0 


Importance  of  Relationship  with  Peers 

Importance  of  relationship  with  peers  was  rated  by  129  respondents  (57.6%)  as 
most  important.  Only  a  total  of  4  respondents  (1.7%)  rated  this  variable  as  least  important 
(Table  5-39).  Self-reported  satisfaction  for  this  variable  was  48.3%  for  highly  satisfied, 
23.7%  for  usually  satisfied  and  only  1.7%  as  highly  dissatisfied. 

Table  5-39.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Importance  of  Relationship  with  Peers  


Importance  n  % 

Most  important  129  57.6 
Usually  more  important  59  26.5 
Important  30  13.4 
Usually  less  important  02  00.8 
Least  Important  04  01.7 
Total  224  100.0 


Satisfaction  n  % 

Highly  satisfied  108  48.3 
Usually  satisfied  53  23.7 
Sometimes/moderately  satisfied  33  14.7 
Usually  dissatisfied  26  11.6 
Highly  dissatisfied  04  01.7 
Total  224  100.0 
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Relationship  with  Subordinates 

The  variable  of  importance  of  relationship  with  subordinates  was  rated  by  1 13 
respondents  (50.4%)  as  most  important.  Only  a  total  of  8  respondents  (3  .6%)  rated  this 
variable  as  least  important  (Table  5-40).  Self-reported  satisfaction  for  this  variable  was 
101  respondents  or  45.2%  for  highly  satisfied,  55  respondents  or  24.6%  for  usually 
satisfied  and  only  7  respondents  or  3%  as  highly  dissatisfied. 
Table  5-40.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Importance  of  Relationship  with  Subordinates 


Importance  n  % 

Most  important  113  50.4 
Usually  more  important  70  31.2 
Important  24  10.7 
Usually  less  important                                   09  04. 1 

Least  Important                                           08  03  .6 

Total  224  100.0 


Satisfaction  n  % 

Highly  satisfied  101  45.2 
Usually  satisfied  55  24.6 
Sometimes/moderately  satisfied                        54  24. 1 

Usually  dissatisfied  07  03.0 
Highly  dissatisfied  07  03.0 
Total  224  100.0 


Relationship  with  Supervisor 

The  variable  of  importance  of  relationship  with  subordinates  was  rated  by  145 
respondents  (64.7%)  as  most  important.  Only  7  respondents  (3.1%)  rated  this  variable  as 
least  important  (Table  5-41).  Satisfaction  for  this  variable  had  103  respondents  (46%)  as 
highly  satisfied,  65  (29%)  as  usually  satisfied  and  9  (4%)  as  highly  dissatisfied. 
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Table  5-41.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Importance  of  Relationship  with  Supervisor 


Importance 

n 

0/ 

/o 

Most  important 

145 

64.7 

Usually  more  important 

55 

Z4.0 

iixipundni 

11 

04.9 

usually  Icdd  impuriaiiL 

06 

02.9 

x^Cdsi  iinporidJii                         ^  . 

07 

03.1 

774 

100.0 

Satisiaction 

n 

/o 

Highly  satisfied 

103 

46.0 

Usually  satisfied 

65 

29.0 

Sometimes/moderately  satisfied 

21 

09.4 

Usually  dissatisfied 

36  • 

11.6 

Highly  dissatisfied                          .  * 

04.0 

Total 

224 

100.0 

Importance  of  Salary 

Importance  of  salary  was  rated  by  83  respondents  or  37.1%  as  most  important. 
Only  a  total  of  6  respondents  (2.6%)  rated  this  variable  as  least  important  (Table  42). 
Self-reported  satisfaction  for  this  variable  was  89  respondents  (39.7%)  as  usually  to 
highly  satisfied  with  76  respondents  (34%)  as  usually  to  highly  dissatisfied. 
Table  5-42.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Facuhy  Importance  of  Salary  


Importance  n  % 


Most  important 

83 

37.1 

Usually  more  important 

88 

39.3 

Important 

37 

16.5 

Usually  less  important 

10 

04.5 

Least  Important 

06 

02.6 

Total 

224 

100.0 

Satisfaction 

n 

% 

Highly  satisfied 

41 

18.3 

Usually  satisfied 

48 

21.4 

Sometimes/moderately  satisfied 

59 

26.3 

Usually  dissatisfied 

36 

16.1 

Highly  dissatisfied 

40 

17.9 

Total 

224 

100.0 
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Importance  of  Benefits 

Importance  of  benefits  was  rated  by  138  respondents  (61.6%)  as  usually  most 
important  to  most  important.  Only  23  respondents  (10.3%)  rated  this  variable  as  least 
important  (Table  5-43).  Self-reported  satisfaction  for  this  variable  was  22  respondents  or 
9.8%  for  highly  satisfied,  62  respondents  or  27.7%  for  usually  satisfied  and  63 
respondents  or  28. 1%  as  highly  dissatisfied  with  this  variable. 

Table  5-43.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Importance  of  Benefits  


Importance  n  % 

Most  important  73  32.6 
Usually  more  important  65  29.0 
Important  43  19.2 
Usually  less  important  20  08.9 
Least  Important  23  10.3 
Total  224  100.0 


Satisfaction  n  % 

Highly  satisfied  22  09.8 
Usually  satisfied  62  27.7 
Sometimes/moderately  satisfied  51  22.8 
Usually  dissatisfied  26  11.6 
Highly  dissatisfied  63  28.1 
Total  224  100.0 


Importance  of  Personal  Effectiveness 

The  variable  of  importance  of  personal  effectiveness  was  rated  a  5  or  as  most 
important  by  162  respondents  (72.3%).  Only  a  total  of  3  respondents  (1.3%)  rated  this 
variable  as  least  important  (Table  5-44).  Self-reported  satisfaction  for  this  variable  was 
87  respondents  or  38.9%  for  highly  satisfied,  93  respondents  or  41.6%  for  usually 
satisfied  and  only  1 1  respondents  or  4.8%  as  usually  dissatisfied  or  highly  dissatisfied. 
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Table  5-44.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Importance  of  Personal  Effectiveness  


Importance  Q  %  

Most  important  162  72.3 
Usually  more  important  42  18.8 
Important  09  04.0 
Usually  less  important  ,  08  03.6 
Least  Important  >  >^  j  03  01.3 
Total  224  1000 

Satisfaction   n  %  

Highly  satisfied  87  38.9 

Usually  satisfied  93  41.6 

Sometimes/moderately  satisfied         ,    .   .  .  ..  33  ,  14.7 

Usually  dissatisfied  09  '   ,  ..  ..   ;  04.0 

Highly  dissatisfied           '      '  •  Oi             '  00.8 

Total  224  100.0 


Summary  of  Perception  of  Importance  and  Satisfaction  of  Job  Satisfaction  Factors 

The  mean  distributions  were  examined  for  the  importance  all  eight  job 
satisfaction  variables  investigated  (Table  5-45).  The  number  of  responses  was  224. 
Several  of  the  mean  scores  were  above  a  rating  of  4  with  the  highest  mean  score  of  4.82 
for  importance  of  professional  effectiveness  followed  by  a  mean  score  of  4.59  for 
importance  of  relationship  with  supervisor.  Next  was  the  mean  value  of  4.49  and  4.30  for 
importance  of  relationship  with  peers  and  importance  of  relationship  with  subordinates. 
These  data  possibly  suggest  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  value  the  effect  their 
position  has  to  the  institution  and  how  important  relationships  with  a  superior,  peers  and 
subordinates  are  to  the  respondents.  The  mean  values  that  rated  the  lowest  were  for 
autonomy,  power  and  control  (3.89),  decision-making  (4.01),  benefits  (4.02)  and  salary 
(4. 14).  Overall,  the  mean  values  were  high. 
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Table  5-45.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Importance  of  Job  Satisfaction  Variables: 
Mean  Distribution  


N 

M 

SD 

Importance  of  Participation  in  Decision  Making 

ZZ4 

^.Ul 

.OOJ 

Importance  of  Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 

224 

3.89 

.911 

Importance  of  Relationships  with  Peers 

224 

4.49 

.721 

Importance  of  Relationships  with  Subordinates 

224 

4.30 

Importance  of  Relationships  with  Supervisor 

224 

4.59 

.721 

Importance  of  Salary 

224 

4.14 

.  /yo 

Importance  of  Benefits 

224 

4.02 

.789 

Imnortance  of  Professional  Effectiveness 

224 

4.82 

.893 

Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Satisfaction  with  Job  Satisfaction  Variables:  Mean 

Distribution 

Factor 

N 

M 

Satisfaction  with  Participation  in  Decision  Making 

224 

3.61 

510^ 
.oyj 

Satisfaction  with  Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 

224 

3.13 

.993 

Satisfaction  with  Relationships  with  Peers 

224 

4.18 

.889 

Satisfaction  with  Relationships  with  Subordinates 

224 

4.09 

.792 

Satisfaction  with  Relationships  with  Supervisor 

224 

4.38 

.901 

Satisfaction  with  Salary 

224 

3.07 

.726 

Satisfaction  with  Benefits 

224 

3.01 

.820 

Satisfaction  with  Professional  Effectiveness 

224 

4.71 

9.10 

The  mean  distributions  were  examined  for  satisfaction  ratings  of  the  eight  job 
satisfaction  variables  (Table  5-45a).  The  number  of  responses  was  224.  One  half  of  the 
mean  scores  were  above  a  rating  of  4  with  the  highest  mean  score  of  4.71  for  satisfaction 
with  professional  effectiveness  followed  by  a  mean  score  of  4.38  for  satisfaction  with  the 
relationship  with  supervisor.  Next  was  the  mean  value  of  4. 18  and  4.09  for  satisfaction 
with  relationship  with  peers  and  satisfaction  with  relationship  with  subordinates.  These 
data  possibly  suggested  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  were  satisfied  with  the 
effect  their  position  offered  to  the  institution  and  were  satisfied  with  relationships  that 
developed  with  a  superior,  peers  and  subordinates  at  their  respective  public  community 
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college.  The  mean  values  for  satisfaction  that  rated  the  lowest  were  for  benefits  (3.01), 
salary  (3.07),  autonomy,  power  and  control  (3  .13),  and  decision-making  (3  .61). 

Although  part-time  faculty  members  in  public  community  colleges  in  North 
Central  Florida  rated  the  importance  of  the  job  satisfaction  variables  as  moderate  to 
usually  high,  their  satisfaction  mean  ratings  for  these  same  variables  were  not  as  high  as 
the  importance  ratings.  The  mean  scores  for  job  satisfaction  variables  indicated  that  the 
importance  of  these  variables  rated  as  of  usually  highly  important.  But  respondents  were 
only  moderately  satisfied  with  these  variables  (Tables  5-45  and  5-45a).  For  the  eight  job 
satisfaction  variables,  importance  ratings  were  higher  than  satisfaction  rating. 
Correlation  Between  the  Eight  Job  Satisfaction  Variables 

Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlations  were  conducted  to  analyze  relationships 
between  part-time/adjunct  faculty  importance  of  job  satisfaction  variables  (Table  5-46). 
All  results  were  based  on  2-tailed  tests.  A  significant  correlation  was  annotated  by  a 
single  asterick  for  p  value  of  less  than  0.05  and  a  double  asterick  for  a  p  value  of  less  than 
0.01.  Relationships  could  be  reported  as  both  positive  and  significant  and  negative  and 
significant  although  only  positive  correlations  were  found  when  conducting  this  analysis. 

There  was  a  positive  and  significant  relationship  between  importance  of 
participating  in  decision-making  and  all  seven  other  job  satisfaction  variables:  autonomy, 
power  and  control  (.26),  relationship  with  peers  (.30),  relationship  with  subordinates 
(.33),  relationship  with  supervisor  (.42),  salary  (.19),  benefits  (.18)  and  professional 
effectiveness  (.31).  These  results  suggested  that  when  a  part-time/adjunct  faculty  member 
regarded  participation  in  decision-making  was  important,  this  group  also  tended  to 
believe  that  the  other  factors  were  also  important. 
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Autonomy,  power  and  control  had  a  positive  and  significant  correlation  with 
relationships  with  subordinates  (.17),  relationship  with  supervisor  (.19),  salary  (.24), 
benefits  (.20),  and  professional  effectiveness  (.22).  These  results  indicated  that  the  more 
important  autonomy,  power  and  control  were  to  part-time/adjunct  faculty,  the  more 
important  relationships  with  subordinates  and  supervisor,  salary,  benefits  and 
professional  effectiveness  were  to  this  group. 

Table  5-46.  Part-time/ Adjunct  Facuhy  Importance  of  Job  Satisfaction  Variables: 
Correlation  table  .  


Factors 

DM 

APC    RWP  RWSub 

RWSup 

SAL 

BEN 

PE 

DM 

1.00 

.26**  .30**  .33** 

.42** 

.19* 

.18* 

.31** 

APC 

1.00     .04  .17* 

.19* 

.24** 

.20* 

.22** 

RWP 

1.00  .59** 

.33** 

.17* 

.19* 

.18* 

RWSub 

1.00 

.39** 

.16* 

.10 

.18* 

RWSup 

1.00 

.40** 

.68** 

.24** 

SAL 

1.00 

.70** 

.20** 

BEN 

1.00 

.25** 

PE 

1.00 

**  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2-tailed) 
*  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2-tailed) 
DM  =  Importance  of  Participation  in  Decision  Making 
APC  -  Importance  of  Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 
RWP  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Peers 
RWSub  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Subordinates 
RWSup  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Supervisor 
SAL  -  Importance  of  Salary 
BEN  =  Importance  of  Benefits 
PE  =  Importance  of  Professional  Effectiveness 

There  was  a  positive  and  significant  relationship  noted  between  the  importance  of 

relationships  with  peer  and  the  relationships  with  subordinates  (.59)  and  supervisors 

(.33).  These  resuks  indicated  that  the  more  important  relationships  with  peers  were  to 

part-time/adjunct  facuhy,  the  more  important  relationships  with  subordinates  and 

supervisors  were  to  this  group.  Also  a  positive  and  significant  correlation  between  the 
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relationship  with  supervisor  and  salary  (.40),  benefits  (.68)  and  professional  effectiveness 
(.24)  for  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  was  presented.  These  results  indicated  that 
the  more  important  the  relationship  with  a  supervisor  was  to  part-time/adjunct  faculty,  the 
more  important  salary,  benefits  and  professional  effectiveness  were  to  this  group.  There 
was  also  a  positive  and  significant  correlation  between  benefits  and  professional 
effectiveness  (.25)  implying  that  the  more  important  benefits  were  to  part-time/adjunct 
faculty,  the  more  important  professional  effectiveness  was  to  this  group. 

Research  Question  5 
Research  Question  5  asked  if  there  were  significant  relationships  between 
measures  of  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  factors  as  reported  by  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  members  at  public  community  colleges  North  Florida  and  the  overall 
satisfaction  with  their  position  at  the  college.  The  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  were: 
participation  in  decision  making,  autonomy,  power,  and  control;  relationship  with  peer; 
relationship  with  subordinates;  relationship  with  supervisor;  salary;  benefits;  personal 
satisfaction  and  overall  satisfaction  measures.  The  seven  organizational  climate  factors 
were:  Internal  communication;  organizational  structure;  political  climate;  professional 
development  opportunities;  evaluation;  promotion;  and  regard  for  personal  concern.  A 
Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficient  for  the  relationships  between  the  eight 
job  satisfaction  variables,  the  seven  organizational  climate  factors,  and  overall 
satisfaction  with  position,  role,  the  college,  and  administration  were  outlined  in  Table  5- 
47.  A  relationship  was  considered  significant  if  the  p  value  was  less  than  0.05  and  highly 
significant  if  less  that  0.01.  Correlations  could  be  either  negative  and  significant  or 
positive  and  significant.  If  the  p  value  was  less  that  0.05  and  also  less  than  0.01  then 


significant  correlations  were  annotated  by  either  a  single  asterisk  for  0.05*,  or  a  double 

asterisk  for  0.01**.  All  results  were  based  on  a  two-tailed  test. 

To  further  investigate  the  correlations  and  any  significance  between  satisfaction 

variables  and  organizational  climate  factors,  or  between  overall  satisfaction  with  position 

and  organizational  climate  factors  that  were  reported  by  part-time/adjunct  faculty  of 

public  community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida,  a  stepwise  multiple  regression 

analysis  was  conducted.  These  analyses  were  the  outcome  of  stepwise  muhiple  regression 

assessments  utilizing  less  than  or  equal  to  .05  as  the  measure  of  significance. 

Table  5-47.  Relationship  between  measures  importance  of  job  satisfaction  and  measures 
of  satisfaction  of  organizational  climate  factors  and  overall  job  satisfaction  


Factors 

IC 

OS 

PCL 

PDO 

EVAL 

PROMO 

RPC 

DM 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.13 

.05 

-.10 

.12 

APC 

.03 

.06 

.10 

.12 

.09 

.12 

.15 

RWP 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.18* 

.22** 

.06 

.12 

RWSub 

.05 

.03 

.04 

.08 

.21** 

-.09 

.14 

RWSup 

.19* 

.19* 

.06 

.18* 

.22** 

.11 

.20* 

SAL 

.09 

.07 

.05 

.07 

.19* 

.09 

.19 

BEN 

.12 

.15 

.02 

.11 

.18* 

.06 

22** 

PE 

.19* 

.22** 

-.09 

.13 

.13 

.18* 

.20* 

OSWP 

.31** 

.15 

-.27** 

.33** 

34** 

.34** 

41** 

**  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2-tailed) 
*  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2-tailed) 
IC  =  Satisfaction  with  internal  communication 
OS  =  Satisfaction  with  organizational  structure 
PCL  =  Satisfaction  with  political  climate 
PDO  =  Satisfaction  with  professional  development  opportunities 
EVAL  =  Satisfaction  with  evaluation 
PROMO  =  Satisfaction  with  promotion 
RPC  =  Perception  of  regard  for  personal  concern 
DM  =  Importance  of  Participation  in  Decision  Making 
APC  -  Importance  of  Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 
RWP  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Peers 
RWSub  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Subordinates 
RWSup  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Supervisor 
SAL  =  Importance  of  Salary 
BEN  =  Importance  of  Benefits 
PE  =  Importance  of  Professional  Effectiveness 
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OSWP  =  Overall  satisfaction  with  position 
Participation  in  Decision  Making 

There  were  not  significant  correlations  observed  between  the  job  satisfaction 
measure  of  decision-making  (DM)  and  any  of  the  seven  measures  of  organizational 
climate  factors  (Table  5-47). 
Autonomy.  Power,  and  Control 

There  were  no  significant  correlations  observed  between  the  job  satisfaction 
measure  of  autonomy,  power  and  control  (APC)  with  any  of  the  seven  measures  of 
organizational  climate  factors. 
Relationship  with  Peers 

There  was  a  significant  correlation  (.18)  between  relationship  with  peers  (RWP) 
and  professional  development  (PDO).  It  could  be  concluded  that  when  part-time/adjunct 
facuUy  perceived  they  had  a  good  working  relationship  with  peers  were  connected  to 
professional  development  opportunities.  Also,  there  was  a  significant  correlation  (.22) 
between  relationship  with  peers  (RWP)  and  evaluation  (EVAL).  It  could  be  concluded 
that  when  part-time/adjunct  faculty  perceived  that  they  had  a  good  relationship  with  peers 
that  it  was  important  to  the  evaluation  process. 
Relationship  with  Subordinates  '  .  , 

There  was  a  significant  correlation  (.21)  between  relationship  with  subordinates 
(RWSub)  and  evaluation  (EVAL).  It  could  be  concluded  that  when  part-time/adjunct 
faculty  perceived  that  they  had  a  good  relationship  with  subordinates  that  it  was 
important  to  the  evaluation  process  of  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  at  public  community 
colleges. 
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Relationship  with  Supervisor 

There  were  significant  correlations  between  relationship  with  supervisors 
(RWSup)  and  five  of  the  seven  organizational  climate  factors:  professional  development 
opportunities  (.18),  internal  communication  (.19),  organizational  structure  (.19),  regard 
for  personal  concern  (.20)  and  evaluation  (.22).  It  could  be  concluded  that  when  part- 
time/adjunct  facuhy  regarded  the  relationship  with  their  supervisor  as  good,  it  was 
important  to  professional  development  opportunities,  internal  conmiunication, 
organizational  structure,  regard  for  personal  concern  and  evaluation. 
Salary 

The  importance  of  salary  had  a  significant  correlation  with  only  one  of  the  seven 
organizational  climate  factors.  There  was  a  significant  correlation  (.19)  between  salary 
(SAL)  and  evaluation  (EVAL).  It  could  be  concluded  that  when  part-time/adjunct  facuhy 
viewed  the  evaluation  process  as  supportive  then  they  were  more  satisfied  with  salary. 
Benefits 

There  was  a  significant  correlation  between  benefits  (BEN)  and  evaluation 
(EVAL)  (.18)  and  benefits  (BEN)  and  regard  for  personal  concern  (RPC)  (.22).  These 
correlations  suggested  that  when  evaluation  (EVAL)  and  regard  for  personal  concern 
(RPC)  were  high,  part-time/adjunct  faculty  were  more  satisfied  with  benefits  offered. 
Professional  Effectiveness 

There  were  significant  relationships  between  four  of  the  seven  organizational 
climate  factors  as  listed  in  Table  5-47.  Importance  of  professional  effectiveness  (PE)  had 
a  positive  correlation  with  internal  communication  (IC)  at .  19,  organizational  structure 
(OS)  at  .22,  promotion  (PROMO)  at .  18,  and  with  regard  for  personal  concern  (RPC)  at 
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.20.  The  data  suggested  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  had  a  more  positive  effect  when 
internal  communication  was  open,  when  organizational  structure  was  greater,  when  there 
were  opportunities  for  advancement  and  for  professional  skills  development.  Finally,  the 
data  suggested  that  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  members  had  a  more  positive  effect  when 
they  perceived  the  college  exhibit  regard  for  their  personal  concerns. 
Overall  Satisfaction  with  Position 

Part-time  adjunct  faculty  members'  overall  satisfaction  with  their  position  was 
shown  to  have  significant  correlations  with  all  but  one  of  the  seven  organizational  climate 
factors.  There  was  a  significant  negative  relationship  between  overall  satisfaction  with 
position  (OSWP)  and  political  climate  (PCL)  at  -.27.  This  could  suggest  that  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  would  tend  to  rate  their  overall  satisfaction  high  if  their  political 
climate  was  not  highly  political.  The  data  suggested  that  when  internal  communication  is 
open,  professional  development  opportunities  are  encouraged,  evaluation  procedures  are 
supportive,  promotion  is  encouraged  and  there  is  a  high  regard  for  personal  concerns, 
then  there  is  a  higher  degree  of  satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  with  their 
position  at  the  public  community  college. 

Research  Question  6 

Research  Question  6  asked  whether  the  there  were  significant  differences  in  the 
mean  of  overall  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  variables  for  part-time/adjunct 
faculty  members  when  controlling  for  length  of  service,  employment  status,  gender, 
ethnicity,  age,  marital  status,  level  of  education,  hours  taught  and  administrative 
responsibilities.  To  evaluate  whether  there  were  any  significant  differences,  analyses  of 
variance  (ANOVA)  were  conducted.  The  ANOVA  resuhs  were  reported  together  with 
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each  dependent  variable  (demographic  factors)  although  the  analyses  of  variance  were 
conducted  independently.  If  there  was  significance  observed,  a  follow-up  t-test  was  run  to 
evaluate  where  the  significance  might  be  found.  A  significant  relationship  was  defined  as 
a  p  value  of  less  that  0.05,  or  less  than  0.01.  The  significant  correlations  were  annotated 
by  either  a  single  asterisk  for  0.05*,  or  a  double  asterisk  for  0.01**  Significant 
relationships  were  further  analyzed  with  a  follow  up  procedure  using  the  Tukey  post-hoc 
test.  The  demographic  variables  were  coded  in  the  analysis  as  follow: 

•  YSC  =  Years  of  Service  to  College 

•  ES  =  Employment  Status 

•  GEN  -  Gender 

•  ETH  -  Ethnicity 

•  AGE  =  Age 

•  MRG  =  Marriage  Status 

•  LE  -  Level  of  Education 

•  HTC  =  Hours  Taught  at  the  College 

•  ADR  =  Administrative  Responsibilities 

The  results  of  the  first  one-way  ANOVA  when  controlling  for  demographic 
variables  found  no  statistical  significance,  indicating  that  the  effect  of  these  combined 
demographic  variables  did  not  affect  the  ratings  of  the  importance  of  organizational 
climate  factors  (Table  5-48).  Therefore,  none  of  the  demographic  variables  were 
statistically  significant  predictors  for  the  importance  of  organizational  climate  factors  as 
self-reported  by  part-time/adjunct  faculty  employed  in  public  community  colleges. 
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Table  5-48.  One-way  ANOVA  for  Importance  of  Organizational  Climate  Factors 


Demographi 

ic  variaDie  dum 

01  squares 

UI 



1  ol^ 

Deiween  ijroups 

rid  78 

.JO/ 

witnm  uroups 

10 

oeiween  vjroups 

r\A 

.J  IH 

Within  Groups 

Uo.UU 

ly 

yjCiS 

DCiween  vjroups 

on  I'iQ 

yjj 

Withm  Groups 

U4.U01 

m 

TJTTJ 
illrl 

Between  Groups 

Within  Groups 

1* 

"» 

tjeiween  uroups 

rjA  Ann 

iff 

.Hiyj 

Within  Groups 

zj.UlU 

JYLK.VJ 

DCiween  wroups 

Ul  .zjU 

fid 

Within  Groups 

no  f\f\f\ 
Vy.OVO 

ly 

LE 

Between  Groups 

03.980 

05 

.389 

Within  Groups 

28.561 

22 

HTC 

Between  Groups 

04.020 

03 

.575 

Within  Groups 

12.600 

16 

AMR 

Between  Groups 

03.670 

04 

.333 

Within  GrouDS 

18.713 

19 

Table  5-49.  One-wav  ANOVA  for  Satisfaction  with  Job  Satisfaction  Factors 

Demograph 

ic  Variable  Sum 

of  squares 

df 

 Sig^  

YSC 

Between  Groups 

01.280 

03 

.967 

Within  Groups 

35.470 

16 

ES 

Between  Groups 

21.240 

04 

.040* 

Within  Groups 

08.900 

19 

GEN 

Between  Groups 

01.390 

03 

.421 

Within  Groups 

04.610 

16 

ETH 

Between  Groups 

06.080 

03 

.410 

Within  Groups 

24.280 

16 

AGE 

Between  Groups 

06.900 

04 

.420 

Within  Groups 

26.010 

19 

MRG 

Between  Groups 

01.330 

04 

.299 

Within  Groups 

10.000 

19 

LE 

Between  Groups 

03.980 

05 

.038 

Within  Groups 

28.411 

22 

HTC 

Between  Groups 

09.020 

03 

.751 

Within  Groups 

19.600 

16 

AMR 

Between  Groups 

05.120 

04 

.290 

Within  Groups 

16.130 

19 
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The  second  one-way  ANOVA,  using  the  same  demographic  variables  (Table  5- 
48a),  analyzed  these  demographic  variables  with  overall  job  satisfaction  and  found 
significant  relationships  in  the  ratings  of  level  of  education  and  employment  status. 
Employment  Status 

The  comparative  scores  for  overall  satisfaction  with  position  within  the  context  of 
organizational  climate  when  comparing  the  nine  demographic  variables  indicated  that 
employment  status  was  significant.  Satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members 
with  their  overall  satisfaction  with  their  position  at  the  college  was  more  likely  to  be 
higher  if  the  employment  status  was  retired  or  wanting  a  full-time  position  at  the  college. 
Independent  t-tests  were  run  on  all  possible  combinations  of  these  two  employment  status 
factors  and  the p  values  of  .01  and  .04  respectively  was  evidence  to  support  the  finding. 
Level  of  Education 

The  comparative  scores  for  overall  satisfaction  with  position  within  the  context  of 
organizational  climate  when  comparing  the  nine  demographic  variables  indicated  that 
level  of  education  was  significant.  Satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  with 
their  overall  satisfaction  with  their  position  at  the  college  was  more  likely  to  be  higher  if 
the  level  of  education  was  at  the  certification  level.  Part-time/adjunct  faculty  members 
employed  at  public  community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida  rated  being  satisfied 
with  their  position  at  the  college  higher  than  those  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members 
who  had  levels  of  education  at  the  Masters  and  Ph.D.  Levels.  Independent  t-tests  were 
run  on  all  possible  combinations  of  this  factor  and  the  p  value  of  .03  was  evidence  to 
support  the  finding. 
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Summary 

Five  North  Florida  public  community  colleges  employed  a  total  of  939  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  members  for  the  2003  fall  semester.  Upon  the  advice  and  direction 
of  the  each  college's  human  resource  director,  department  chairs  distributed  667  surveys 
to  the  part-time  faculty  employed  at  the  time  of  survey  distribution.  Of  the  667  surveys 
distributed,  224  were  returned  or  a  32.5%  response  rate.  All  were  used  for  this  study. 

Resuhs  of  the  self-reported  study  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  respondents 
were  Caucasians,  were  female,  between  the  ages  of  45-64  years  (60%)  and  were  married 
(66%).  The  majority  of  the  respondents  held  a  master's  degree  (55  .7%)  with  the  Ph.D. 
degree  attained  by  20. 1%  of  the  respondents.  Tenure  at  the  position  of  part-time/adjunct 
faculty  member  ranged  from  60%  of  respondents  working  at  their  respective  community 
college  for  3  years  or  less  with  19%  employed  for  4  to  6  years  and  21%  for  7  years  or 
more.  Of  the  182  participants  who  responded  to  having  health  care  coverage,  170  self- 
reported  that  they  were  insured.  However,  the  avenues  for  attaining  health  insurance 
coverage  varied  from  retirement  paying  for  the  coverage  to  personal  payment  to  another 
employment  source. 

Perception  of  organizational  climate  factors  was  moderate  to  usually  high  with  the 
exception  of  perception  of  promotion  (Table  5-22).  Mean  scores  were  highest  for 
professional  development  opportunity  (4.09)  and  for  regard  for  personal  concern  (4.05). 
These  data  indicated  that  conmiunity  college  part-time/adjunct  faculty  may  have 
perceived  their  work  environments  as  sensitive  to  personal  concerns  and  providers  of 
professional  development  opportunities.  The  mean  score  for  promotion  was  the  lowest 
(2.96)  indicating  that  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  did  not  self-report  promotional 
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opportunities  as  highly  encourage  or  usually  highly  encouraged.  Other  mean  scores  for 
internal  communication,  organizational  structure,  political  climate  and  evaluation  were  in 
the  moderately  to  usually  highly  reported  range. 

Satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  factors  were  moderate  to  usually  high 
with  the  exceptions  of  perception  of  promotion  and  political  climate  (Table  5-35).  No 
mean  score  for  satisfaction  with  any  the  organization  climate  factors  rated  a  4  (usually 
satisfied)  or  higher.  Mean  scores  ranged  from  the  low  mean  of  2.89  for  promotion  to  a 
high  mean  of  3  .89  for  regard  for  personal  concern.  In  general,  satisfaction  with 
organizational  climate  factors  for  part-time/adjunct  faculty  employed  in  North  Florida's 
public  community  colleges  was  sometimes  satisfied  to  usually  satisfied  as  the  data 
supported.  The  mean  score  for  satisfaction  with  political  climate  (2.92)  and  for 
satisfaction  with  internal  promotion  (2.92)  indicated  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
members  were  sometimes  satisfied  to  usually  dissatisfied  with  these  two  factors.  Part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  rated  regard  for  personal  concern  as  usually  satisfied  and  was  the 
highest  mean  score  for  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  factors. 

When  analyzing  the  importance  of  the  job  satisfaction  variables,  several  of  the 
mean  scores  were  above  a  rating  of  4  with  the  highest  mean  score  of  4.82  for  importance 
of  professional  effectiveness  followed  by  a  mean  score  of  4.59  for  importance  of 
relationship  with  supervisor.  Next  was  the  mean  value  of  4.49  and  4.30  for  importance  of 
relationship  with  peers  and  importance  of  relationship  with  subordinates.  These  data 
possibly  suggest  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  value  the  effect  their  position  has 
to  the  institution  and  how  important  relationships  with  a  superior,  peers  and  subordinates 
are  to  the  respondents.  The  mean  values  that  rated  the  lowest  were  for  autonomy,  power 
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and  control  (3.89),  decision-making  (4.01),  benefits  (4.02)  and  salary  (4.14).  Overall,  the 
mean  values  were  high. 

Reviewing  the  satisfaction  of  job  satisfaction  variables,  one  half  of  the  mean 
scores  were  above  a  rating  of  4  with  the  highest  mean  score  of  4.71  for  satisfaction  with 
professional  effectiveness  followed  by  a  mean  score  of  4.38  for  satisfaction  with  the 
relationship  with  supervisor.  Next  was  the  mean  value  of  4. 18  and  4.09  for  satisfaction 
with  relationship  with  peers  and  satisfaction  with  relationship  with  subordinates.  These 
data  possibly  suggested  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  were  satisfied  with  the 
effect  their  position  offered  to  the  institution  and  were  satisfied  with  relationships  that 
developed  with  a  superior,  peers  and  subordinates  at  their  respective  public  community 
college.  The  mean  values  for  satisfaction  that  rated  the  lowest  were  for  benefits  (3.01), 
salary  (3.07),  autonomy,  power  and  control  (3.13),  and  decision-making  (3.61). 

For  satisfaction  with  position,  the  most  frequent  response  (76%)  was  that  part- 
time/adjunct  facuhy  were  usually  satisfied  or  highly  satisfied  with  their  position  at  the 
community  college  (31).  But  only  2.7%  of  the  respondents  rated  their  satisfaction  of  their 
position  at  the  community  college  at  the  usually  dissatisfied  levels  of  2.  Eighteen 
respondents  or  8%  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  self-reported  the  lowest  level  of 
dissatisfaction  of  1 .  Overall  satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  were  rated 
highest  for  position  (Mean=3.95)  they  held  at  the  college.  The  other  overall  satisfaction 
ratings  were  also  reported  as  moderate  to  high,  in  particular  satisfaction  of  the  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  members'  role  at  their  respective  college  (Mean=3.66),  their  overall 
satisfaction  with  the  college  (Mean=3.93),  and  satisfaction  with  college  administration 
(Mean=3.74). 
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Analysis  was  performed  to  determine  if  significant  relationships  existed  between 
the  eight  measures  for  job  satisfaction  and  the  seven  measures  of  organizational  climate 
(Research  Question  5).  Significant  correlation  (.18)  between  relationship  with  peers 
(RWP)  and  professional  development  (PDO).  Also,  there  was  a  significant  correlation 
(.22)  between  relationship  with  peers  (RWP)  and  evaluation  (EVAL).  It  could  be 
concluded  that  when  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  perceived  that  they  had  a  good  relationship 
with  peers  that  it  was  important  to  the  evaluation  process. 

There  was  a  significant  correlation  (.21)  between  relationship  with  subordinates 
(RWSub)  and  evaluation  (EVAL).  There  were  also  significant  correlations  between 
relationship  with  supervisors  (RWSup)  and  five  of  the  seven  organizational  climate 
factors:  professional  development  opportunities  (.18),  internal  communication  (.19), 
organizational  structure  (.19),  regard  for  personal  concern  (.20)  and  evaluation  (.22). 
There  was  a  significant  correlation  (.19)  between  salary  (SAL)  and  evaluation  (EVAL).  It 
could  be  concluded  that  when  part-time/adjunct  faculty  viewed  the  evaluation  process  as 
supportive  then  they  were  more  satisfied  with  salary. 

There  was  a  significant  correlation  between  benefits  (BEN)  and  evaluation 
(EVAL)  (.18)  and  benefits  (BEN)  and  regard  for  personal  concern  (RFC)  (.22).  These 
correlations  suggested  that  when  evaluation  (EVAL)  and  regard  for  personal  concern 
(RFC)  were  high,  part-time/adjunct  faculty  were  more  satisfied  with  benefits  offered. 
There  were  also  significant  correlations  between  four  of  the  seven  organizational  climate 
factors  as  listed  in  Table  5-47.  Importance  of  professional  effectiveness  (PE)  had  a 
positive  correlation  with  internal  communication  (IC)  at  .19,  organizational  structure 
(OS)  at  .22,  promotion  (PROMO)  at .  18,  and  with  regard  for  personal  concern  (RPC)  at 
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.20.  The  data  suggested  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  had  a  more  positive  effect  when 
internal  communication  was  open,  when  organizational  structure  was  greater,  when  there 
were  opportunities  for  advancement  and  for  professional  skills  development.  Finally,  the 
data  suggested  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  had  a  more  positive  effect  when 
they  perceived  the  college  exhibit  regard  for  their  personal  concerns. 


CHAPTER  6 
SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  factors  of  collegiate  environments,  in 

particular  policy  and  organizational  climate  factors  that  enhanced  or  detracted  from  job 

satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  public  community  colleges  of  North  Central 

Florida.  This  study  investigated  the  relationship  between  policies  and  organizational 

climate  factors  as  they  impact  job  satisfaction  of  part-time  faculty  in  each  participant 

college.  The  study  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  there  was  a  relationship  between 

the  seven  organizational  climate  factors  and  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  for  all  adjunct 

faculty  as  well  as  adjunct  faculty  at  each  institution  when  controlling  for  gender, 

ethnicity,  length  of  employment,  credit  or  contact  hours  taught,  academic  degree, 

employment  status,  marital  status,  age,  and  administrative  responsibilities.  Specifically, 

in  this  research  study  addressed  the  following  five  questions. 

1 .  What  were  the  policies  for  adjunct  facuhy  at  each  institution?  Did  policies  have  a  role 
in  the  perception  of  organizational  climate  factors  of  part-time  faculty  in  public 
community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida? 

2.  How  did  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  perceive  the  seven  organizational  climate 
factors/institutional  characteristics  at  public  community  college  in  North  Central 
Florida?  The  seven  organizational  climate  factors/institutional  characteristics  were 
internal  communication,  organizational  structure,  political  climate,  professional 
development  opportunities,  evaluation,  promotion  and  regard  for  personal  concerns. 

3.  How  satisfied  were  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  members  with  the  perceived  seven 
organizational  climate  factors/institutional  characteristics  at  public  community 
colleges  in  North  Central  Florida? 

4.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  eight  identified  job  satisfaction  variables/position  characteristics 
were  important  to  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  public  community  colleges  in  North 
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Central  Florida  and  how  satisfied  was  this  group  with  these  variables?  The  eight  job 
satisfaction  variables/position  characteristics  were  participation  in  decision-making, 
autonomy,  power,  and  control,  relationship  with  colleagues,  salary  and  benefits,  and 
professional  effectiveness. 

5.  Were  there  significant  relationships  between  measures  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction 
variables/position  characteristics  and  each  of  the  seven  organizational  climate 
factors/institutional  characteristics  as  reported  by  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  public 
community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida? 

6.  Were  there  significant  relationships  between  the  means  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction 
variables/position  characteristics  and  the  mean  of  overall  job  satisfaction  when 
controlling  for  gender,  ethnicity,  years  of  service,  hours  taught,  academic  degree, 
employment  status,  marital  status,  age,  and  administrative  responsibilities? 

Findings 

The  purpose  and  focus  of  this  research  study  was  on  the  position  of  part- 
time/adjunct  facuhy  employed  in  public  community  colleges.  The  part-time/adjunct 
faculty  member  was  defined  as  any  instructor  teaching  courses  whose  compensation  in 
salary  and/or  fringe  benefits  is  not  equal  to  the  compensation  to  the  compensation 
received  by  a  full-time  contractual  faculty  member  (AMATYC,  1993).  The  primary 
function  of  the  position  was  for  instruction  at  the  community  college.  However,  the 
policies  and  guidelines  for  employing  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  were  unclear. 

The  research  (Chapter  2)  identified  characteristics  of  the  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
member's  position  that  were  dissimilar  to  the  full-time  faculty  member.  Since  limited 
information  and  little  research  focused  on  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  and  their 
perception  of  organizational  climate  factors  as  they  relate  to  job  satisfaction,  interviews 
were  conducted  to  determine  what,  if  any,  characteristics  of  a  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
position  differed  from  a  full-time  faculty  member.  Further,  if  characteristics  of  part- 
time/adjunct  facuhy  did  differ  from  the  full-time  facuhy  position,  these  differences  could 
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have  an  impact  on  perception  of,  satisfaction  with  and  level  of  importance  of 
organizational  climate  ratings  and  job  satisfaction  variable  ratings. 

From  interviews  conducted  with  human  resource  department  representatives, 
information  about  institutional  and  position  characteristics  were  determined.  Part-  , 
time/adjunct  faculty  members  at  participating  colleges  were  employed  for  at  least  one 
semester  or  term  of  an  academic  calendar  year.  Employment  contraas  were  semester  to 
semester  or  term  to  term.  The  first  question  presented  in  the  interview  targeted 
communication  channels  for  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  each  public  community  college 
and  found  that  not  all  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  had  a  current  e-mail  address 
registered  in  the  college  human  resource  department.  It  was  uncertain  if  all  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  members  had  interoffice  mailboxes.  However,  each  human  resource 
department  had  current  home  address  information  for  all  employees,  including  both  fiill 
and  part-time  faculty,  but  did  not  separate  nor  differentiate  part-time  fi-om  fiiU-time 
facuhy  members.  All  five  human  resource  department  representatives  stated  that 
communication  channels  were  better  known  at  the  departmental  level.  Therefore, 
communicating  with  part-time/adjunct  faculty  would  be  done  more  effectively  at  the 
departmental  level.  Reaching  all  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  members  for  the  purpose  of 
this  study  was  difficult  due  to  departmentalized  communication  channels  and  the 
uncertainty  of  current  and  accurate  e-mail  and  interoffice  mailing  addresses.  This  may 
imply  that  measures  for  organization  climate,  in  particular  internal  communication,  for 
part-time/adjunct  facuhy  would  be  affected  by  the  information  reported  in  the  interview. 

Several  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  who  did  respond  to  the  survey 
expressed  concerns  within  the  margins  of  the  survey  about  the  anonymity  of  the  survey 
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results.  Part-time/adjunct  faculty  who  wished  to  participate  in  this  anonymous  survey  had 
the  option  of  returning  the  survey  directly  to  the  researcher  via  a  self-addressed  envelope. 
They  also  had  the  option  of  returning  the  survey  to  the  human  resource  department  via  an 
interoffice  envelope  addressed  to  the  attention  of  the  researcher.  It  is  possible  that  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  who  desired  to  be  hired  for  a  future  full-time  position  at  their 
respective  public  community  college  may  have  been  apprehensive  in  offering  their  honest 
evaluation  if  they  perceived  their  answers  as  jeopardizing  their  opportunity  for  full-time 
employment.  Removing  or  minimizing  this  apprehension  may  enhance  a  greater  and 
clearer  response  from  this  population  in  future  studies. 

The  interviews  indicated  that  all  five  public  community  college  in  North  Florida 
referred  to  the  SACS  (SACS,  2002)  guidelines  for  accreditation  when  asked  for  evidence 
of  policies  and  guidelines  for  part-time/adjunct  faculty.  The  Florida  Board  of  Education 
stated  that  "there  shall  continue  to  be  maximum  local  autonomy  in  the  governance  and 
operation  of  individual  community  colleges"  (FLDOE,  1998)  which  allowed  each  of  the 
five  participating  public  community  colleges  to  determine  its  own  set  of  policies  and 
procedures  for  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members.  In  Florida  School  Law  (FLDOE, 
1998),  there  is  a  list  of  guidelines  for  effective  use  of  part-time  faculty  (Appendix  A)  but 
is  not  law  therefore  not  regulated  or  enforced.  Other  than  the  SACS  accreditation 
requirements,  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  were  expected  to  abide  by  the  same 
academic  guidelines  and  rules  that  governed  full-time  faculty  members.  All  colleges 
provided  a  faculty  handbook  with  two  colleges  developing  handbooks  that  were  specific 
to  part-time/adjunct  faculty  needs. 
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There  were  differences  in  the  salary,  benefits  and  office  environments  between 
part-time/adjunct  faculty  member  and  full-time  faculty.  Salaries  ranged  from  $100.00  per 
3-hour  credit  course  to  $538.00  per  3-hour  credit  course.  Benefits  were  similar  in  that  all 
five  public  community  colleges  offered  a  pre-taxed  retirement  annuity  investment  as  an 
alternative  to  social  security  deduction.  But  after  the  pre-taxed  annuity,  the  list  ranged 
from  three  benefits  offered  at  one  institution  to  30  at  another  college.  All  five  human 
resource  department  representatives  acknowledged  that  bulk  of  information  on 
organization,  communication,  mentoring,  involvement  in  committees  and  meetings, 
contract  assignment,  teaching  load  and  work  environment  were  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  department  chair.  This  information  could  imply  a  possible  influence  on 
perceptive,  importance  and  satisfaction  ratings  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  for 
organizational  climate  factors  and  job  satisfaction  variables  of  their  respective  employing 
institution. 

When  comparing  the  ratings  and  means  of  job  satisfaction  variables  and 
organizational  climate  factors  to  other  previous  studies  in  higher  education,  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  ratings  had  differences.  Studies  supporting  this  research  utilized 
populations  that  were  employed  as  full-time  members  of  their  institution  and  had 
leadership  roles  and  responsibilities  (Chappell,  1995;  Palmer,  1995;  Evans,  1996; 
Kellerman,  1996;  DeMichelle,  1998;  Zabetakis,  1999;  Gratto,  2001;  Bailey,  2002; 
Lawrence,  2003;  Peek,  2003).  Differences  in  how  this  population  perceived 
organizational  climate  factors,  how  satisfied  this  group  was  with  them  and  how  important 
and  satisfied  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  were  with  job  satisfaction  variables  fi^om 
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community  college  full-time  employees  explored  in  previous  research  are  shown  in 
Tables  6-50,  6-51,  and  6-52. 

Mean  scores  were  compared  for  Chappell's  study  on  chief  instructional  officers 
(1995);  Evans'  study  of  community  college  presidents  (1996);  Zabetakis'  study  on 
community  college  chief  business  officers  (1999);  Bailey's  study  on  community  college 
branch  executive  officers  (2002);  Peek's  study  on  community  college  institutional 
research  staff  (2003);  and  this  study  (Stephens,  2004)  on  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
employed  at  public  community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida.  With  regard  to 
perception  of  organizational  climate  factors  for  all  groups  (Table  6-50),  part-time/adjunct 
faculty  members  had  the  lowest  perceived  ratings  for  internal  communication,  evaluation 
and  promotion.  In  rating  satisfaction  of  organizational  climate  factors  (Table  6-51),  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  members  had  the  lowest  mean  satisfaction  ratings  or  the  second 
lowest  mean  satisfaction  ratings  of  all  mean  scores.  In  rating  the  importance  of  job 
satisfaction  variables  (Table  6-52),  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  had  the  highest 
rating  for  professional  effectiveness  of  the  groups  presented  and  the  next  highest  rating 
for  relationship  with  peers.  Therefore,  part-time/adjunct  faculty  derived  the  greatest 
satisfaction  through  relationships  with  peers  and  through  their  effect  they  have  on  the 
college. 

Table  6-50.  Comparisons  of  Perception  of  Organizational  Climate: 

Mean  Distribution  

Factor  CH     EV      ZA     BA     PE  ST 

Internal  Communication  3.92    4.17    3.94    3.98    4.10  3.74 

Organizational  Structure  3.61     3.55    3.53    3.69    3.76  3.71 

Political  Climate  3.46    3.21     3.40    3.72    2.71  3.49 

Professional  Development  Opportunities  3.95  4.09  4.23  4.03  4.19  4.09 
Evaluation  3.70    3.74    3.83    3.90    4.10  3.62 

Promotion  3.52    3.93     3.58    3.68    3.48  2.96 

Regard  for  Personal  Concern  4.17    4.47    4.34    4.13    4.00  4.05 
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CH  =  Chappell 
EV  =  Evans 
ZA  =  Zabetakis 
BA  =  Bailey 
PE  =  Peek 
ST  =  Stephens 


Table  6-51.  Comparisons  of  Satisfaction  with  Organizational  Climate: 
Mean  Distribution  


Factor 

CH 

EV 

ZA 

BA 

PE 

ST 

Internal  Communication 

3.66 

3.87 

3.63 

3.61 

3.81 

3.49 

Organizational  Structure 

3.54 

3.71 

3.68 

3.46 

3.81 

3.56 

Political  Climate 

3.27 

3.21 

3.40 

3.36 

3.71 

2.92 

Professional  Development  Opportunities 

3.93 

4.05 

4.18 

4.03 

4.38 

3.60 

Evaluation 

3.62 

3.78 

3.91 

3.80 

4.05 

3.78 

Promotion 

3.63 

3.98 

3.56 

3.66 

3.29 

2.89 

Regard  for  Personal  Concern 

4.18 

4.42 

4.29 

4.16 

4.14 

3.89 

CH  =  Chappell 
EV  =  Evans 
Z  A  =  Zabetakis 
BA  =  Bailey 
PE  =  Peek 
ST  =  Stephens 

In  Table  6-52,  means  ratings  for  the  importance  of  job  satisfaction  were  presented 
with  an  additional  column  of  satisfaction  with  job  satisfaction  variables  as  reported  by 
part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  employed  at  public  community  colleges.  This 
additional  rating  showed  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  ratings  of  importance  of  job 
satisfaction  variables  and  the  ratings  of  satisfaction  with  these  variables  for  this  group. 
No  other  study  provided  means  ratings  of  satisfaction  with  job  satisfaction  variables.  It 
was  noted  that  the  means  ratings  for  importance  of  job  satisfaction  variables  were  all 
higher  than  the  ratings  for  satisfaction  with  these  same  variables. 
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Table  6-52.  Comparisons  of  Importance  of  Job  Satisfaction  Variables: 
Mean  Distribution  


Factor 

E.  V 

7  A 

o  1 

(  o  1  aal ; 

Decision-making 

4.00 

4.44 

4.  JO 

A  A\ 
4.41 

4.Zj 

/I  m 

4.U1 

Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 

4.09 

3.90 

3.82 

4.11 

3.85 

3.89 

(3.13) 

Relationship  with  Peers 

4.42 

4.33 

4.39 

4.44 

4.60 

4.49 

(4.18) 

Relationship  with  Subordinates 

4.48 

4.47 

4.48 

4.50 

4.55 

4.30 

(4.09) 

Relationship  with  Supervisors 

4.61 

4.76 

4.65 

4.59 

4.80 

4.59 

(4.38) 

Salary 

3.90 

3.89 

4.00 

4.24 

4.20 

4.14 

(3.07) 

Benefits 

4.06 

3.99 

4.17 

4.16 

4.10 

4.02 

(3.01) 

Professional  Effectiveness 

4.56 

4.54 

4.51 

4.60 

4.80 

4.82 

(4.71) 

CH  =  Chappell 
E  V  =  Evans 
Z  A  =  Zabetakis 
B  A  =  Bailey 
PE  =  Peek 
ST  =  Stephens 

STsat  =  Stephens  measure  for  satisfaction  with  job  satisfaction  variables 

The  final  comparison  of  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  with  community  college  fiill- 

time  employees  targeted  in  previous  studies  on  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction 

of  community  college  employees  was  the  rating  of  overall  satisfaction  with  position  and 

overall  satisfaction  with  the  college.  The  comparisons  of  overall  job  satisfaction  ratings 

were  that  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  were  less  satisfied  with  their  position  at  the  college. 

However,  this  group  did  not  have  the  lowest  rating  of  satisfaction  with  the  college  but  fell 

within  the  middle  of  all  ratings  presented. 

Table  6-53  .  Comparisons  of  Overall  Job  Satisfaction: 
Mean  Distribution  


Factor  CH     EV     ZA     BA     PE  ST 

Satisfaction  with  Position  4.02    4.29    4.03    4.11     4.00  3.95 

Satisfaction  with  College  3.85    4.22    3.87    3.92    4.10    3.93  , 

CH  =  Chappell 
EV  =  Evans 
Z  A  =  Zabetakis 
BA  -  Bailey 
PE  =  Peek 
ST  =  Stephens 
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Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Members'  Perception  of  the  Organizational  Climate  Factors 
All  seven  measures  of  organizational  climate  were  generally  rated  moderated  to 
usually  high  by  part-time/adjunct  facuhy.  The  factors  analyzed  were  internal 
communication,  organizational  structure,  political  climate,  professional  development 
opportunities,  evaluation,  promotion,  and  regard  for  personal  concern.  Part-time/adjunct 
faculty  members,  as  evidence  by  their  mean  scores,  rated  regard  for  personal  concern, 
professional  development  opportunities,  internal  communication  and  organizational 
structure  with  the  highest  means  scores.  The  lowest  mean  score  was  for  promotion  (2.96) 
indicating  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  perceived  a  collegial  climate  that  did  not  highly 
encourage  promotion.  However,  the  data  indicated  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
members  believed  they  worked  in  an  environment  where  there  was  sensitivity  to  personal 
concerns,  ample  opportunity  for  professional  development  and  had  moderate  to  usually 
open  communication  channels.  This  group's  perception  of  a  supportive  evaluation 
process,  highly  structured  environment  and  a  highly  political  climate  were  all  moderate 
or  slightly  above  average. 

Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Members'  Satisfaction  with  Organizational  Climate  Factors 

Satisfaction  with  the  seven  organizational  climate  factors  was  generally  rated 
sometimes  to  usually  satisfied  by  part-time/adjunct  faculty.  However,  all  ratings  of 
satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  factors  were  rated  lower  than  the  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  members'  perception  ratings.  Although  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
members  perceived  as  sometimes  to  usually  satisfied  rating  for  all  organizational  climate 
factors,  they  could  appreciate  improvement  in  all  of  these  areas.  The  factors  analyzed 
were  internal  communication,  organizational  structure,  political  climate,  professional 
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development  opportunities,  evaluation,  promotion,  and  regard  for  personal  concern.  Part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  members,  as  evidence  by  their  mean  scores,  rated  regard  for  personal 
concern  (3.89),  evaluation  (3.78)  and  professional  development  opportunities  (3.60)  as 
the  highest  means  scores. 

The  lowest  mean  scores  for  organizational  climate  factors  were  for  political 
climate  (2.92)  and  for  promotion  (2.89).  These  two  climate  factors  were  rated  as 
sometimes  to  usually  dissatisfied.  Promotion  was  rated  as  the  lowest  in  perception  of 
organizational  climate  factors  indicating  that  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  perceived 
promotion  as  not  encouraged  and  were  the  least  satisfied  with  this  factor. 
Part-time/ Adjunct  Facuhy  Members'  Importance  of  Job  Satisfaction  Variables 

The  mean  scores  for  the  importance  of  the  eight  variables  were  all  above  a 
moderate  to  high  level  of  importance.  The  job  satisfaction  variables  under  investigation 
were  decision  making,  autonomy,  power,  and  control,  relationships  with  peers; 
relationship  with  subordinates;  relationship  with  supervisor;  salary;  benefits;  and 
professional  effectiveness.  The  highest  scores  were  found  when  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
members  were  asked  about  the  importance  of  relationships  with  supervisor  (Mean=4.59), 
peers  (Mean=4.49)  and  subordinates  (Mean=4.30).  Professional  effectiveness  was  the 
only  variable  to  rate  higher  (Mean=4.82)  than  the  relationship  variables.  Satisfaction  with 
autonomy,  power  and  control  (3  .89)  and  participation  in  decision-making  (4.01)  received 
the  lowest  mean  scores  ahhough  these  scores  rated  as  usually  satisfied.  Part-time/adjunct 
faculty  members  could  have  rated  this  two  organizational  climate  factors  at  a  lower 
satisfaction  level  due  to  the  nature  of  their  position  as  described  in  Chapter  4;  short  term 


contracts  with  no  tenure  lines,  course  load  sheets  dependent  upon  enrollment,  no  required 
administrative  or  committee  responsibilities. 

Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty  Members'  Satisfaction  with  Job  Satisfaction  Variables 

Although  other  studies  did  not  report  ratings  for  satisfaction  with  the  job 
satisfaction  variables,  when  the  survey  tool  was  juried,  not  requesting  ratings  for 
satisfaction  was  a  point  of  confusion  for  the  jurying  respondents.  Therefore,  ratings  for 
satisfaction  for  these  variables  were  included  on  the  survey  instrument.  The  mean  scores 
for  the  satisfaction  with  the  eight  variables  were  all  above  a  moderate  to  high  level  of 
importance.  The  job  satisfaction  variables  under  investigation  were  decision  making; 
autonomy,  power,  and  control;  relationships  with  peers;  relationship  with  subordinates; 
relationship  with  supervisor;  salary;  benefits;  and  professional  effectiveness.  However, 
all  satisfaction  ratings  for  all  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  were  lower  than  the  ratings 
for  importance.  Although  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  rated  the  importance  as 
moderately  to  usually  high  for  all  organizational  climate  factors,  they  could  appreciate 
improvement  in  all  of  these  areas. 

The  highest  scores  were  found  when  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members  were 
asked  about  the  satisfaction  with  relationships  with  supervisor  (Mean=4.38),  peers 
(Mean=4.18)  and  subordinates  (Mean=4.09).  Professional  effectiveness  was  the  only 
variable  to  rate  higher  (Mean=4.71)  than  the  relationship  variables  which  corresponds  to 
the  importance  ratings  for  these  four  variables.  Satisfaction  with  autonomy,  power  and 
control  (3.13)  and  participation  in  decision-making  (3.61)  received  the  next  highest  mean 
scores  although  these  scores  rated  as  lowest  in  importance.  The  lowest  satisfaction  ratings 
for  job  satisfaction  variables  were  salary  (3.07)  and  benefits  (3.01).  Part-time/adjunct 
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faculty  members  could  have  rated  these  two  job  satisfaction  variables  at  a  lower 

satisfaction  level  due  to  the  nature  of  their  position  as  described  in  Chapter  4;  varying  pay 

scales,  few  benefits  at  some  institutions,  no  health  insurance  provided. 

Relationship  Between  Measures  of  Job  Satisfaction  and  Measures  of  Organizational 
Climate  with  Overall  Satisfaction  for  Part-time/ Adjunct  Faculty 

The  organization  climate  factor  of  evaluation  was  significantly  related  to  five  of 
the  job  satisfaction  variables;  relationship  with  peers,  relationship  with  subordinates, 
relationship  with  supervisor,  salary  and  benefits.  Regard  for  personal  concern  was 
significantly  related  to  relationship  with  supervisor,  salary  and  benefits.  Professional 
development  opportunities  was  significantly  related  to  relationships  with  peers  and  with 
supervisor  and  promotion  was  only  significantly  related  to  professional  effectiveness. 

Relationships  had  the  most  significance  with  regard  to  job  satisfaction  variables  to 
organizational  climate  factors.  Relationship  with  supervisor  was  significantly  related  to 
all  organizational  climate  factors  except  political  climate  and  promotion.  Relationship 
with  peers  was  also  significantly  related  to  professional  development  opportunities. 
Professional  effectiveness  was  significantly  related  to  four  of  the  organizational  climate 
factors;  internal  communication,  organizational  structure,  promotion,  and  regard  for 
personal  concern. 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  measures  of  organizational  climate 
and  measures  of  job  satisfaction  revealed  that  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members'  overall 
satisfaction  with  their  position  was  significantly  related  to  internal  communication, 
political  climate,  professional  development  opportunities,  evaluation  procedures, 
opportunities  for  promotion,  and  regard  for  personal  concern.  Organizational  structure 
was  the  only  organizational  climate  factor  that  did  not  have  significant  relationship  with 
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overall  satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty.  The  analysis  indicated  that  part-time 
adjunct  faculty  members  were  more  satisfied  with  the  overall  satisfaction  of  their 
positions  when  communication  was  open,  when  professional  development  opportunites 
were  available,  when  evaluation  was  supportive  and  promotion  was  encouraged  and 
when  there  was  evident  of  high  regard  for  personal  concern.  There  was  a  negative 
significant  relationship  with  overall  satisfaction  and  political  climate  indicating  that  part- 
time/adjunct  facuhy  members  were  more  satisfied  when  climate  was  not  highly  political. 

Significant  Differences  in  Measures  of  Job  Satisfaction  and  Overall  Job  Satisfaction 
When  Controlling  for  Demographic  Variables 

Two  demographic  variables — level  of  education  and  employment  status — resulted 

in  measures  of  significance  with  regard  to  overall  job  satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct 

faculty  employed  at  public  community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida.  Overall  job 

satisfaction  with  position  at  the  college  was  related  to  level  of  education  a  part-time 

adjunct  faculty  member  had  and  whether  the  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  member  was 

pursuing  a  full-time  position  or  in  retirement.  Measures  for  satisfaction  were  higher  for 

respondents  who  reported  having  a  certification  than  for  those  part-time/adjunct  faculty 

members  who  had  Masters  or  Ph  D  degrees.  Also,  if  a  part-time/adjunct  faculty  member 

was  retired  or  was  pursuing  a  full-time  position,  there  overall  satisfaction  was  higher  than 

those  who  were  not  retired  or  seeking  full-time  employment. 

Conclusions 

Previous  research  findings  on  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  factors 
in  higher  education  had  consistently  found  that  relationships  did  exist  between  the 
variables  of  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction.  When  examining  the  data  on 
perception  of  organizational  climate  factors,  regard  for  personal  concern,  professional 
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development,  and  internal  communication  were  all  rated  as  high  in  previous  studies  in 
higher  education  (Chappell,  1995;  Palmer,  1995;  Evans,  1996;  Kellerman,  1996; 
DeMichelle,  1998;.  Zabetakis,  1999;  Gratto,  2001,  Bailey,  2002;  Lawrence,  2003  and 
Peek,  2003).  This  study  also  found  these  three  factors  in  the  top  four  measures  of 
perception  of  organizational  climate. 

Two  top  satisfaction  factors  from  earlier  research;  regard  for  personal  concern  and 
professional  development  opportunities,  were  also  ranked  as  number  one  and  number  two 
in  this  study.  Ranking  the  lowest  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  was  promotion 
followed  by  political  climate,  which  is  also  consistent  with  earlier  studies.  However, 
unlike  earlier  studies  by  Chappell  (1995),  Evans  (1996),  DeMichelle  (1998),  Zabetakis 
(1999),  and  Gratto  (2001),  autonomy,  power  and  control  and  decision-making  did  not 
generate  the  high  ratings  for  job  satisfaction  variables  for  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
members.  These  rates  could  reflect  that  the  position  of  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  has  not 
historically  been  a  leadership  or  administrative  position  in  the  public  community  college 
system  and  that  individuals  applying  for  and  fulfilling  the  role  of  part-time/adjunct 
faculty  do  not  seek  measures  of  autonomy,  power  and  control  or  decision-making 
opportunities.  Further  study  is  needed  to  understand  this  difference  in  reported  results. 

Chappell  (1995)  Palmer  (1995),  Evans  (1996),  DeMichelle  (1998),  Zabetakis 
(1999),  Bailey  (2002),  Lawrence  (2003)  and  Peek  (2003)  found  professional 
effectiveness  and  relationships  with  supervisor,  with  subordinates,  and  with  peers  rated  as 
most  important  variables  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  studied  as  did  this  study 
on  part-time/adjunct  faculty.  This  indicates  that  overall  satisfaction  with  their  position  at 
the  college  is  much  greater  if  their  relationships  with  the  supervisor,  peers,  and 


subordinates  are  high  and  that  they  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  college  in  the  position 
of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  member.  However,  relationships  with  supervisor,  peers  and 
subordinates  could  be  indicated  because  they  are  the  sole  relationships  cultivated  at  the 
college  since  administrative  responsibilities  are  few  and  committee  involvement  is  not  a 
requirement  of  the  position.  Further  study  is  needed  to  understand  this  characteristic  of 
job  satisfaction  for  part-time/adjunct  faculty. 

Implications  for  Practical  Application  to  Higher  Education 
One  of  the  most  outstanding  difficulties  of  this  study  was  presented  early  in  the 
research  process.  Communicating  with  part-time/adjunct  faculty  at  all  participating 
community  colleges  was  difficuh  because  there  was  no  current  or  accurate  list  of  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  available  at  any  of  the  institutions.  Communication  to  the  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  members  relied  heavily  on  the  communication  channels  within  each 
department.  Since  part-time/adjunct  faculty  contracts  extend  from  semester  to  semester  in 
all  of  these  institutions,  the  nature  of  this  position  is  one  of  constant  change  and 
potentially  high  turnover.  This  may  be  one  reason  for  not  maintaining  an  accurate  list  of 
all  currently  employed  part-time/adjunct  faculty  within  a  particular  semester.  However, 
this  condition  of  employment  should  not  minimize  the  need  and  importance  to 
communicate  effectively  with  this  group  of  professional  educators.  Administrators  would 
benefit  from  centralizing  communication  channels  to  part-time/adjunct  faculty  by 
designating  an  individual,  possibly  in  the  form  of  part-time/adjunct  Ombudsperson,  to 
help  coordinate  communication  with  part-time/adjunct  faculty.  Improvements  in 
conmiunication  would  assist  in  increasing  the  response  rate  for  future  survey  analyses. 
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Another  characteristic  of  all  participating  community  colleges  was  the 
decentralized  nature  of  governance  of  part-time/adjunct  facuhy.  Interviews  revealed  that 
leadership  and  communication  as  well  as  mentoring  and  other  college  responsibilities 
were  provided  at  the  department  level  with  each  department  establishing  its  own  protocol 
for  the  hiring  and  treatment  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  members.  Although  all 
participating  community  colleges  had  the  same  academic  requirements  for  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  as  for  full-time  facuhy,  differences  in  pay,  office  hours,  office  space, 
and  benefits  varied  from  non-existent  in  some  departments  to  exemplary  in  others.  All 
participating  institutions  relied  on  their  accreditation  standards  as  the  guideline  for  the 
hiring  and  treatment  of  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  in  community  colleges.  Policies  should 
be  established  at  the  state  level  to  provide  a  foundation  for  how  public  communhy 
colleges  incorporate  part-time/adjunct  facuhy  into  the  organizational  culture  of  the 
community  college. 

Recommendations 

Community  college  leaders  and  policy  makers  who  wish  to  consider  employee 
perceptions  of  and  satisfaction  with  their  position  and  college  climate  would  benefit  by 
enhancing  collegial  atmosphere  and  the  work  environment.  This  group  has  become  a 
enormous  resource  of  instructional  professionals  at  all  public  community  colleges  in 
North  Central  Florida  as  well  as  in  community  colleges  across  the  nation.  They  continue 
to  be  utilized  for  various  reasons;  for  their  professional  expertise,  to  fill  the  teaching  gap 
in  times  of  high  enrollment,  and  to  teach  courses  when  not  enough  full-time  instructors 
are  available  or  can  be  hired.  They  began  as  a  temporary  solution  to  a  temporary  problem 
(Gappa  &  Leslie,  1993)  in  the  early  1980's  and  have  remained  as  an  integral  workforce  at 
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the  public  community  college  as  evidence  in  the  numbers  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
employed  at  each  participating  community  college  in  this  study.  Yet,  concerns  about  this 
group  have  evolved,  specifically  whether  their  continued  existence  has  created  a  two-tier 
system  of  instructional  professionals.  There  is  a  need  to  fiirther  investigate  how  this 
group  is  evolving  in  higher  education  and  what  role  it  may  or  may  not  fulfill  in  the  public 
community  college. 

This  study  attempted  to  find  a  clearer  understanding  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
at  public  community  colleges  in  North  Central  Florida  and  how  they  perceive  and  value 
organizational  climate  factors  as  they  relate  to  their  job  satisfaction.  Improvements  in  job 
satisfaction  for  this  group  can  be  implemented  by  targeting  organizational  climate  factors 
that  promote  open  and  clear  communication,  encourage  opportunities  for  professional 
development,  and  that  demonstrate  a  high  regard  for  personal  concern.  Also,  leaders  and 
policy  makers  should  review  the  variables  of  job  satisfaction  observed  in  this  study, 
specifically  part-time  faculty  members'  satisfaction  with  the  relationships  with  peer, 
supervisors  and  subordinates,  professional  effectiveness,  salary  earned  and  benefits 
offered.  Part-time/adjunct  faculty  were  a  unique  population  differing  fi^om  those  used  in 
previous  studies  (Chappell,  1995;  Palmer,  1995;  Evans,  1996;  Kellerman,  1996; 
DeMichelle,  1998;.  Zabetakis,  1999;  Gratto,  2001,  Bailey,  2002;  Lawrence,  2003  and 
Peek,  2003)  because  they  did  not  have  full-time  employment  status  and  were  not  middle 
management  or  higher  education  leaders.  Although  the  self-reported  findings  of  this 
study  support  many  of  the  previous  findings  on  the  relationship  between  organizational 
factors  and  job  satisfaction  variables,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  mean  ratings  for 
satisfaction  for  the  organizational  climate  factors  were  all  lower  than  their  perception  of 


this  same  factors.  This  was  also  observed  in  the  means  of  satisfaction  of  job  satisfaction 
variables  were  lower  then  the  means  for  importance  of  job  satisfaction  variables.  Further 
study  is  needed  to  understand  the  cause  for  these  differences. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 
There  have  been  few  research  studies  on  the  position  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
members  in  higher  education  and  fewer  on  part-time/adjunct  faculty.  Since  employment 
contracts  are  offered  for  only  one  academic  period  and  not  on  a  continuous  or  tenure- 
basis,  the  population  can  change  significantly  from  semester  to  semester.  This 
characteristic  of  the  position  can  present  challenges  in  communicating  with  this  group. 
Further  research  of  this  population  would  benefit  the  position  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty 
and  could  also  enhance  the  productivity  of  community  colleges  by  enhancing  job 
satisfaction  of  this  large  group  of  instructors  who  interact  vsath  the  college  client,  the 
student,  and  the  community  that  both  employs  and  provides  the  student.  The  following 
are  specific  recommendations  for  future  research: 

1 .  Incorporate  a  larger  research  population  than  public  community  colleges  in  North 
Florida. 

2.  Compare  or  contrast  the  relationship  between  organizational  factors  and  job 
satisfaction  variables  of  full-time  faculty  to  part-time/adjunct  faculty  employed  at 
each  institution. 

3.  Compare  or  contrast  the  relationship  between  organizational  factors  and  job 
satisfaction  variables  of  part-time  faculty  employed  full-time  outside  of  the 
community  college  to  those  not  employed  full-time  outside  of  the  community  college. 

4.  Compare  the  relationship  between  organizational  factors  and  job  satisfaction 
variables  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  the  state  of  Florida  where  no  specific  policies 
or  laws  delineate  the  employment  practices  to  community  colleges  in  states  that  do 
have  policies  and  laws  governing  the  employment  practices  of  this  population. 

5.  Compare  or  contrast  the  relationship  between  organizational  factors  and  job 
satisfaction  variables  of  full-time  faculty  to  part-time/adjunct  faculty  employed  at 
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public  community  colleges  to  determine  if  a  two  tiered  system  of  higher  education 
has  evolved. 

6.  Compare  or  contrast  the  relationship  between  organizational  factors  and  job 
satisfaction  variables  of  full-time  and  part-time/adjunct  faculty  who  have  benefits  to 
part-time  faculty  who  do  not  have  benefits  provided  by  an  employer. 

7.  Conduct  a  longitudinal  study  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  to  determine  if  perception 
and  satisfaction  measures  change. 

8.  Conduct  a  similar  study  with  alternate  modes  of  communicating  with  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  to  include  a  greater  proportion  of  this  workforce. 


APPENDIX  A 

GUIDELINES  FOR  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  PART-TIME  FACULTY 


The  following  guidelines  represent  sound  educational  practices.  They  focus  on 
treating  this  important  component  of  the  faculty  as  important  professionals  and  on 
assuring  quality  teaching  throughout  the  hiring  and  managing  of  part-time  faculty.  In 
keeping  with  Florida's  long  established  local  governing  board  autonomy,  each 
community  college  is  responsible  for  translating  these  precepts  into  instructional  policies 
and  procedures. 

1.  Colleges  should  recruit  and  maintain  a  pool  of  qualified  part-time  faculty  to 
avoid  "last  minute"  hiring  and  placement  into  classes  of  instructors  who  are 
not  prepared  to  begin  instruction  at  the  first  class  meeting.  Recruitment  and 
selection  of  part-time  faculty  should  include  appropriate  screening,  such  as 
reference  checks  and  personal  interviews. 

2.  Qualifications  of  part-time  faculty  (i.e.,  academic  and  professional  preparation 
and  experience)  should  be  consistent  with  the  Criteria  for  Accreditation  of  the 
Commission  on  Colleges  for  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

3.  Orientation  of  part-time  faculty  should  be  conducted  prior  to  teaching  or  at 
least  within  the  first  term  to  ensure  that  each  instructor  understands  the 
mission  of  the  college,  the  nature  of  the  students  in  their  classes,  the 
expectations  for  their  performance,  and  other  aspects  of  their  assignment 
necessary  for  their  success. 

4.  A  current  facuhy  handbook,  which  details  expectations  and  college  practices, 
should  be  provided  to  each  part-time  faculty  member. 

5.  Full-time  facuhy  members  should  be  assigned  as  mentors  to  new  part-time 
faculty  members  to  assist  with  the  orientation,  development,  and  assimilation 
of  the  part-time  faculty  member  into  the  college  community. 

6.  Part-time  facuhy  members  who  have  been  with  the  college  for  a  number  of 
semesters  should  be  provided  professional  development  opportunities  to 
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enhance  their  pedagogical  skills,  knowledge  of  their  subjects,  and  sense  of 
involvement  with  the  college  community. 

7.  Colleges  should  provide  an  appropriate  workspace  for  part-time  faculty  to 
prepare  for  classes  and  meet  with  students  before  and  after  classes,  and  they 
should  require  clearly  identified  times  for  part-time  faculty  to  be  available  to 
their  students  outside  of  scheduled  instruction. 

8.  Part-time  faculty  should  be  provided  with  a  sample  course  syllabus  for  each 
course  they  teach,  and  they  should  be  required  to  submit  a  copy  of  the 
syllabus  they  use  for  each  course  they  teach  to  be  filed  with  their  supervisor. 

9.  Part-time  faculty  should  be  provided  mail  services,  access  to  library,  audio- 
visual and  other  media  and  technology  services  and  resources,  telephones,  and 
word  processing/clerical  and  copying  support. 

10.  Evaluation  and  supervision  of  part-time  faculty  should  include  periodic  visits 
to  the  classroom  and  follow-up  interviews  as  well  as  other  procedures  used  to 
evaluate  full-time  facuhy  such  as  student  feedback. 

11.  Part-time  faculty  members  should  retain  their  student  class  records  for  12 
months  following  the  end  of  the  term  and  submit  a  copy  of  the  official  grade 
report  and  grade  book  to  be  retained  by  the  appropriate  authority. 

12.  Colleges  should,  when  appropriate,  invite  part-time  faculty  to  participate  in 
departmental  and  college  faculty  meetings  and  professional  development 
activities  and  include  part-time  faculty  on  the  distribution  list  for  college 
newsletters  and  other  publications. 

13.  Compensation  for  teaching  by  part-time  facuhy  should  be  understood  to  cover 
not  only  the  course  hours  but  also  out-of-class  activities  such  as  course 
preparation,  orientation,  faculty  meetings,  and  identified  hours  to  meet  with 
students  outside  the  class  time. 

14.  Colleges  should  consider  implementing  a  program  to  recognize  part-time 
faculty  for  outstanding  teaching  performance.  (FLCOE,  2003). 


APPENDIX  B 
LIST  OF  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 

Employment  Policies  and  Organizational  Climate  Factors  and  Their  Impact  on  Job 
Satisfaction  of  Part-time  Faculty  in  North  Central  Florida  Public  Community  Colleges 

1 .  How  many  adjunct/part-time  and  full-time  faculty  are  employed  at  your  institution? 

•  Do  all  adjuncts  have  a  current  e-mail  address? 

•  Is  there  a  current  mailing  address  list? 

2.  What  are  your  policies  on  adjunct  or  part-time  faculty? 

•  Was  there  a  particular  standard  or  prototype  that  your  institution  followed? 

•  Where  can  more  information  about  adjunct  policies  be  found  for  your  College? 

3.  Do  adjuncts  serve  on  any  committees? 

•  If  yes,  what  are  they? 

•  Is  there  an  adjunct  representative  to  your  faculty  senate? 

•  Does  your  College  include  adjunct  facuUy  in  college-wide  or  departmental  meetings? 

4.  What  is  your  pay  scale  or  base  for  adjunct  faculty? 

•  Is  it  based  on  years  of  service  to  the  College? 

•  Is  it  based  on  varying  titles  or  classifications  of  adjuncts? 

•  Or  is  pay  determined  by  one  lump  sum  per  course  taught? 

5.  Who  recruits,  hires,  trains,  and  evaluates  part-time  faculty? 

•  What  is  your  advertising  budget  for  part-time  faculty  or  how  much  was  spent  over  the 
past  year? 

•  Which  departments  us  the  most  part-time  faculty? 

•  How  many  adjuncts  teach  on-line  courses? 

•  Is  there  an  adjunct  mentoring  program? 

6.  Does  your  institution  have  an  adjunct  new  hire  orientation? 

•  Is  there  a  College  adjunct  faculty  handbook? 

•  Do  departments  offer  their  own  specific  adjunct  faculty  handbook? 

7.  What  benefits  does  your  College  offer  to  part-time  faculty? 

8.  Is  there  a  history  of  part-time  facuUy  at  your  College,  or  a  history  of  your  College  that 
can  be  review? 

9.  Are  there  other  areas  of  interest  or  concern  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  questions? 
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APPENDIX  C 
COVER  LETTER  AND  SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 


Dear  Community  College  Faculty  Member, 

Thank  you  for  participating  in  this  Faculty  Job  Satisfaction  Survey.  With  your  input,  the 
attached  survey  will  attempt  to  identify  elements  of  job  satisfaction  of  part-time  and  full- 
time  faculty  employed  in  Florida's  public  community  colleges.  I  am  a  doctoral  candidate 
in  the  College  of  Education,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  David  S.  Honeyman,  Conmiittee 
Chair  (see  below),  at  University  of  Florida  and  am  one  of  several  researchers 
investigating  job  satisfaction  in  higher  education.  The  results  of  this  research  tool  will 
assist  in  addressing  several  critical  issues  in  our  community  college  system. 

This  is  an  anonymous  survey.  Therefore,  please  do  not  place  any  personal  identifying 
marks  on  it.  The  identity  of  your  college,  your  department  and  your  status  as  a  part- 
time/adjunct  faculty  member  are  requested.  However,  it  is  not  mandatory  for  you  to 
answer  any  question  on  the  survey  if  you  do  not  wish  to  respond.  Participation  is 
completely  voluntary  and  you  may  choose  at  any  point  not  to  participate  or  continue. 
Answering  the  survey  should  take  between  8  and  12  minutes.  All  information  is  treated 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  is  confidential. 

When  you  have  completed  your  survey,  please  click  on  the  submit  button  at  the  bottom  of 
the  last  page.  Should  you  have  questions  or  comments  regarding  the  questionnaire, 
please  e-mail  them  to  lefevres@ufl.edu.  You  will  receive  a  quick  response.  For  questions 
on  or  interest  in  research  protocol  and  rights  of  participants,  please  contact  the  University 
of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  at  P.  O.  Box  1 12250,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Florida  3261 1-2250  or  call  (352)  392-0433. 

Thank  you  for  your  time.  Please  continue/scroll  to  the  next  page.  Again,  the  accuracy  of  your 
answers  and  your  honest  input  is  greatly  appreciated. 


Linda  LeFevre  Stephens,  M.H.Ed.,  ABD 

Dr.  David  S.  Honeyman,  Committee  Chair 

Department  of  Educational  Leadership,  Policy,  and  Foundations 

College  of  Education 

258  Norman  Hall 

P.  O.  Box  117049 

University  of  Florida 

Gainesville,  Florida  3261 1-7049 
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Job  Satisfaction  Survey  of  Part-time  Faculty  in  Public  Community  Colleges 

Purpose  and  rationale:  The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  gather  perceptions  on  job 
satisfaction  of  part-time/adjunct  faculty  in  Florida's  public  community  colleges.  The 
intention  of  this  survey  is  to  research  conditions  that  affect  job  satisfaction  such  as 
policies^  work  environment  and  other  organizational  and  demographic  factors. 

The  survey  contains  two  parts.  In  Part  I,  you  are  to  provide  your  perception  of  specific 
college  qualities,  the  importance  of  these  qualities  to  your  current  position  in  the  college 
and  your  satisfaction  level  of  each  of  these  qualities.  Part  II  includes  questions  pertaining 
to  demographic,  work  environment  and  benefits  information.  Please  read  all  questions 
carefiilly.  All  responses  are  confidential.  No  name  is  required.  Please  return  your 
survey  by  November  30th,  2003.  Your  time  and  thoughtfial  participation  is  appreciated. 
Thank  you. 

Please  identify  your  college  and  status:  CC  and  current  former  adjunct 

Part  I:  Job  Satisfaction  and  Position  Ratings 

Directions:  Considering  your  own  experience  at  your  college,  please  select  the  number  of 
the  rating  that  best  represents  your  perception.  Sample  descriptions  have  been  provided  to 
assist  you. 

Section  A:  Rate  your  perception,  and  your  level  of  satisfaction  of  each  of  the  qualities 
listed  below,  with  five  (5)  indicating  the  highest  level  and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest 
level. 

1.  Internal  Communication  -  the  college's  formal  and  informal  communication 
processes  and  style  (Ex. :  articulation  of  mission,  purpose,  values,  policies  and 
procedures). 

Open  Communication  5        4        3        2        1  Closed 


Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 

2.  Organizational  Structure  -  the  college's  organizational  structure  and  administrative 
operation  (Ex.:  the  hierarchical  lines  of  authority  and  requirements  for  operating 
within  the  hierarchy). 

Highly  Structured  5        4        3        2        1        Loosely  Structured 


Most  Satisfied 


5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 
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3.  Political  Climate  -  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  college's  politics  (Ex.:  the  degree 
to  which  the  faculty  member  must  operate  within  a  political  framework  to  perform 
her/his  job). 

Highly  Political  5        4        3        2        1        Not  Highly  Political 

Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 

4.  Professional  Development  Opportunities  -  the  opportunity  for  the  faculty  member  to 
pursue  and  participate  in  professional  development  activities  (Ex. ;  encouragement  to 
learn,  develop  and/or  share  innovative  practices). 

Highly  Encouraged  5        4        3        2        1        Not  Encouraged 

Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 

5.  Evaluation  -  the  college's  procedures  for  evaluating  the  faculty  member  (Ex.:  fair  and 
supportive  procedures  that  focus  on  improvement  rather  than  fauh-finding). 

Supportive  Procedures         5        4        3        2        1  Non-supportive 

Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 

6.  Promotion  -  the  college's  commitment  to  internal  promotion  and  advancement  from 
within  the  organization  (Ex.:  career  ladders,  internship  opportunities,  etc.). 

Encouraged  5        4        3        2        1        Not  Encouraged 

Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 

7.  Regard  for  Personal  Concerns  -  the  college's  sensitivity  to  and  regard  for  the 
personal  concerns  of  faculty  members  (Ex. :  college  is  supportive  and  flexible  during 
times  of  personal  emergencies). 

Highly  Sensitivity  5        4        3        2        1        Low  Sensitivity 

Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 


Section  B:  Please  rate  how  important  and  how  satisfied  each  of  the  following  factors  is  to 
you  in  your  position,  with  five  (5)  indicating  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  and  one  (1) 
indicating  the  lowest  level  of  satisfaction. 

8.  Participation  in  Decision-making  -  the  college's  process  for  decision  making  and 
opportunities  for  involvement  of  instructors  and  others  (Ex. :  level  of  input  requested 
from  faculty  for  administrative  decisions  that  involve  instructional  affairs). 

Most  Important         5        4        3        2        1        Least  Important 

Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 

9.  Power  -  the  degree  of  power  held  by  the  faculty  member  within  the  organization 
(Ex.:  decisions  made  by  the  facuUy  member  are  subject  to  reversal  by  others). 

Most  Important         5        4        3        2        1        Least  Important 

Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 


10.  Relationship  with  Colleagues  -  the  quality  of  the  facuhy  member's  relationship  with 
peers,  subordinates  and  supervisor  (Ex.:  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  coUegial  respect 
exists). 


a.  With  Peers 
Most  Important 

Most  Satisfied 


5  4  3  2  1  Least  Important 
5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 


b.  With  Subordinates 

Most  Important         5        4        3        2  1 

Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2  1 


Least  Important 
Least  Satisfied 


c.  With  Supervisor 

Most  Important         5        4        3        2        1        Least  Important 

Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 

1 1 .  Salary  and  Benefits  -  the  salary  and  benefits  of  the  facuhy  (Ex. :  salary  and  benefits 
packages  are  equitable  and  comparable  with  colleagues  in  similar  situations). 

a.  Salary 

Most  Important         5        4        3        2        1        Least  Important 
Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 
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b.  Benefits 

Most  Important         5        4        3        2        1        Least  Important 
Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 

12.  Professional  Effectiveness  -  the  perceived  overall  effectiveness  of  the  faculty 
member  in  her/his  position  (Ex.:  "Am  I  successful  in  accomplishing  the  objectives  of 
my  position?"). 

Most  Important         5        4        3        2        1        Least  Important 
Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 

13.  Indicate  the  level  of  your  overall  satisfaction  with  your  position,  with  five  (5) 
indicating  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest  level  of 
satisfaction. 

Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 

14.  Indicate  the  level  of  your  overall  satisfaction  with  your  role  in  your  department,  with 
five  (5)  indicating  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest 
level  of  satisfaction. 

Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 

15.  Indicate  the  level  of  your  overall  satisfaction  with  your  college,  with  five  (5) 
indicating  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest  level  of 
satisfaction. 

Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 

16.  Indicate  the  level  of  your  overall  satisfaction  with  the  willingness  of  higher 
administration  to  cooperate  and  be  open-minded  to  your  ideas  and  suggestions,  with 
five  (5)  indicating  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest 
level  of  satisfaction. 

Most  Satisfied  5        4        3        2        1        Least  Satisfied 

Part  n:  Demographic  and  Benefits  Information 

Directions:  Please  provide  the  following  information  by  placing  a  check  mark  in  the 
blank  or  by  filling  in  the  blank  space.  Thank  you. 

1    How  many  years  have  you  been  a  faculty  member  at  your  college?  ^<1  year 

 4-6  years  7  or  more  years 

2.  If  part-time,  are  you  pursuing  a  full-time  faculty  position  at  the  college?  y( 
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3.  Are  you  retired  from  a  previous  position?  yes  no 

4.  For  what  department  do  you  work?  


5.  Do  you  have  any  administrative  responsibihties?  yes  no 

6.  Gender:  female  male 

7.  Ethnicity:  Asian  African  American  Native  American  Caucasian  ^Hispanic 

 Other  (specify)  

8.  Age:  18-24  25-34   35-44  45-54  55-64  ^>65 

9.  Status:  single  married  separated  divorced  ^widowed 

10.  Level  of  Education:  ^B.S./B.A.  ^M.S./M.A.  Ph.D./  Ed.D.  ^Certified/Licensed 

 Other  (please  explain)  

1 1 .  Does  your  position  require  continuing  education  or  professional  development  programs? 
 yes  no 

12  .  Is  there  a  University  or  other  institution  of  higher  education  (post-secondary  education) 

within  the  same  community  as  your  college?  yes  no 

13.  Do  you  have  heakh  insurance?  yes  no 

If  yes,  who  provides/pays  your  premium? 

 college  other  employment  retirement  spouse/family  military 

 personally  finances  other  


14.  Do  you  teach  credit  contact  hours?  (If  you  teach  both,  check  both  spaces) 

15.  How  many  hours  are  you  teaching  this  semester? 

 l-3hrs  ^4-6hrs  7-9hrs  10-12hrs  _13-15hrs  16-20hrs  ^>  20hrs 

16.  Please  check  alLthe  times  of  the  day  that  you  teach  for  your  college: 
 morning 

 afternoon 

 evening 

on-line 


17.  Please  check  the  areas  that  your  college  offers  to  you  as  a  faculty  member: 

 access  to  an  oflfice/Do  you  share  it?  yes  no/If  yes,  with  how  many?_ 

 office  key   office  phone 

 voice  mailbox   college  e-mail  address 

 office  desk   filing  space 

 mailbox   receive  office  supplies 

 free  textbooks   teaching  aids 

 access  to  a  copier   access  to  a  computer 

 word  processing/printing  services   faculty  identification  (ID)  card 

 parking  decal/free  parking   free  fitness/recreation  resources 


Comments: 


retirement  investment   other  retirement/investment  options 

faculty  senate  representation   committee  involvement 

free  classes  or  courses   part-time  faculty  handbook 

faculty  orientation   mentoring 

distance  learning  workshops   library  services 

professional  education/training   free  banking  at  area  Credit  Union 

free  access  to  athletic  events   free  access  to  on-campus  events 

discount  coupons  via  HR  dept.   *Other  


Thank  You! 


(Submit) 
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